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rTHB 


MAYOR OF WIND-GAP. 


CHAPTER I. 

Air evening in the fine fresh month of May.; 
Those Ephemera called, by some anglers, the May* 
fly> by some others the Green-Duke, and by some 
others, out of our country, whatever they choose 
to call them, had emerged in great abundfmee from 
their long imprisonment ^eneath the waters, and 
were now fulfilling the purposes of their brief at¬ 
mospheric life. They swarmed in the slanting sun 
beams, whisking their (to them) long tails, and flut¬ 
tered their mottled wings, with such an appear¬ 
ance of thorough enjoyment, ihat it seemed as if 
their new state of being was to be altogether de¬ 
voted to worldly revelry and thoughtless love- 
making. In a very short time, however, after 
their sports, the contingent and inevitable cares, 
to which every animate atom is liable, engrossed 
them. They settled down upon the water, from 
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^vhich they had arisen, preparing for a voyage (to 
them literally a voyage down the stream of life;) 
their wings, lately so alert, were, in order to serve 
them as sails during that voyage, soberly closed to* 
gether; and, as the current carried them along, 
they shed their ovae upon it, that a new race might 
be ensured, who should frolic in the May-beam of 
the ensuing year; and their providential responsi¬ 
bility thus dischai^ed, they drooped and died, after 
having been but for a few hours the denizens of 
the breeze, which hsul summoned them into a new 
existence. 

Wiiile these tiny Oreatures made their short en¬ 
trances and exits, the voracious and gigantic trout 
was not an idle observer of some of their motions. 
He gulped them down in scores, either in their jour¬ 
ney upwards, from the bottom of the river, into 
the regions of air, and while yet unfledged for their 
airy gambols, or when subsequently floating on the 
stream in their maternal pride, be broke the wa« 
ter into circles, of each of which the centre was 
a little vortex, formed by him for their annihila* 
taon: nor was the trout the only devonrer of these 
tmfy short-lived beings 1 the martin, tlm swallow, 
and the swift, glancing with arrowy speed through 
them in mid air, or over them on the river, snatched 
them from the very hey-day of their pastimes. 

It is well known to all ** brothers of the angle 
that in this refreshing month of May, when the 
green^duke thus sails along the water, the sports¬ 
man who skilfiilly imitates, and uses it, may ex¬ 
pect to piod homeward; after the dusk of the eve- 
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ning, Tvith bis basket weil laden on bis back. Upon 
the evening tben, vrbich opens ouir tale^ alrag (be 
banks of a certain river in the south of Irekindv 
the most skilful deceiver of the finny tribe known 
in the parish, pursued his recreation. Tbrragh 
all his operations, this individual displayed the skill 
of a master in his art. His fishing-rod, owii^^ to 
the dexterity of his jerk, cut whistiit^ through the 
calm air; bis line fell smoothly and straightlyon 
the stream, touching it even to a hair’s breadth, 
at the exact point he wished; and, a good copy of 
the green-duke powerfully aiding him, his success 
was equal to his adroitness; for he drew forth trout 
after trout, in quick succession. 

Maurteen Maher seemed rather an elderly man, 
yet quite alert in all his movements. He was taU 
and thin, with angular features, a sallow com¬ 
plexion and a shrewd eye; and although ms^oy 
might call him ill-favoured, there was something 
inviting in his smile, and respectable in the steady 
intelligence of his look. The general expression 
of his face was, however, habit of observation, and 
a consciousness of intellectual superiority, perhaps 
ostentatiously displayed. Hb grayish well-combed 
hair fell in great profusion on his shoulders, yet he 
wore over it,—or rather over half of it,-^ wig of 
three buckles; bis hat was very broad-brhnmed; 
his loose outside coat had an ample cape, and was 
drawn and held tight round his waist by a belt of 
horse-skin, which also performed the duty of sus¬ 
pending his fisbing-panier. 
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In the act of extracting bis favourite green- 
duke Trom a freshly taken trout, Maurteen Maher 
suddenly bent his head downwards and listened. 

“Ay, that’s her own merry little laugh,”—hC 
soliloquized, “ and ’twould be a pity, the happy 
heart that’s in her body should ever know the 
blight of sorrow; and yet, for all that, as lightly 
as she steps along—and no bird of spring is blither 
:—sorrow will darken over her early, if Maurteen 
Maher does not stand her friend.” 

While he spoke these words slowly and senten* 
tiously, the object of his sympathy appeared in 
view. Although at the beginning of his soliloquy 
his acute ear had distinguished her approach, by 
the notes of her laugh, they had at the moment 
been hidden from each other, by a sudden sinuosity 
of the river, curving with the curve of the flaw- 
ery bank by which it wandered. Now", as he disi* 
covered her at a distance, Maurteen looked stea¬ 
dily towards the owner of *<the happy little heart,” 
and continued talking to himself 

“ The boy is at her side of a surety—and ’tkn’t 
the running wather, nor the May-bush full of its 
blossom, that he cares to be looking on; no—he’s 
looking into her eyes, to knpw if the love is there; 
and ’tisn’tthe song of the thrush, nor the note of the 
sky-lark above his head, that he’s giving ear to; 
no—he hears nothing but her silver little voice, 
that turns all she spakes into music. She’s joking 
at him, I see: Och! ay; but the glance she gives 
to him, and the smile that’s on her lips, don’t mane 
to tell us that she’s so hard-hearted entirely. It 
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18 just the waj I thought it was. He’s not the 
shape of a gcrsoon a girl would darken her brow 
at.—Sure if it’s a thing that a purtj creature in 
the bloom of her beauty makes a boy’s heart leap 
with joy, a young colleen may like the lad that’s 
comely and goes brave; ay, that’s a story of ould 
standing, as ould as the time that Adam used 
to he courting Eve. Long ago; but 1*11 tell ye my 
notion; if the good luck happened that our great¬ 
grandmother, Mistress Eve, was an ugly ould era- 
ture with wrinkles on her face, and no teeth in her. 
gums,—when poor Adam first set his eye upon her, 
by my good troth we’d be in Paradise this blessed 
day; the poor fool of a gardener would never be 
ating that misfortunate apple, tor an ould caltoch^s 
bidding, I’ll be bound.” 

The persons thus commented on by Maurteen 
Maher, were a girl of twenty, and a youth per¬ 
haps a year older, and, judging by their dressy 
their manners, and their bearing, they belonged to 
the better class of society. We have never pre¬ 
tended to much talent in describing female beau¬ 
ty ; in the present instance, however, it is no diffi- 
' cult task to say that Anny Kennedy was some¬ 
what below the middle stature; of a perfect sym¬ 
metry of shape, with a complexion clear, brilliant, 
blooming, yet free of vulgar redness— 

** The rose insennbly mingling ?dth the Gly,” 

as young ladies love to write it.- It is quite as easy 
'to declare that she possessed very dark eyes, of 
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which every glance was merrimenty diot through 
a dazzling sanniness^this hitter quality being- 
softened, howerer, by the crystal moisture in 
which they swam; Uiat her lips were very red, 
and very pouting, but not very saucily 8o<^-that 
most ta^hziog expression relieving itself by an 
admixture of innocent playfolness; and we may 
add, that, anticipating her constant smile, there 
were courier dimples near the corners of her 
mouth; that in the centre her almost transpa- I 
rent chin there was the markr— 

Lorens dimpling finger did impress}” 

that, from beneath her large>leafed, low-crowned, 
black silk hat, her very black hair fell, of course, 

** In jetty ringlets wi her snowy neck,” 

ay, and sometimes wantoned over her shoulders; 
that her waist W'as tiny—~for in those days young 
girls (and sometimes old ones too) laced themselves | 
as tight as they do in our own day; and that her 1 
little mouse-like feet hid themselves in shoes of 
which the heek were nearly three inches high, but I 

which still did not succeed in spoiling the symmetry | 

of the exceedingly pretty objects they covered 
We have presumed to say, that there would be no 
difficulty in mentioning these things; but at last 
we own to ourselves that we fail in our efibrt to 
give an idea of the guileless happiness, the twin¬ 
kling intellect, the almost childi^, yet full, play of 
iraud, catching merriment from every sympathizing 
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t>bject, and, withaJ, the scarce-hidden conscious?* 
ness of superior beauty, and the youthful avidity 
to exact the triluites of its conquering influence, 
which ran through the whole of her expression. 

Maurteen Maher has called Anoy’s companion 
gorsoon that a young colleen would not darken 
her brow at,” and we think he was right. The 
lover’s hair, as well as his mistress’s, was veiy dark; 
his face oval, and rather pale; bis eye powerful, 
feeling, and of strong manly character; his lip. 
curving beautifully, whether in sternness or in 
smiles;—his person finely formed.—^There was in 
his look, his air, his manner, his most ordinary ad¬ 
dress, a depth, an ardency, and yet a pathos of ex¬ 
pression: from the very manifestations of his mere 
exterior, he seemed to be a man who felt every 
thing intensely.—^At present, even under the soft¬ 
ening influence pf the universal conqueror,—^he 
was more self-absorbed than any thing else. To 
be sure, the innocent lamb could not seem to be 
(if it ever has seemed any thing it was not) more 
gentle than be appeared to Annyand under any 
circumstance, or in the person of any other anb 
mal, his equal or hiainferior in the.intellectual scale, 
never could George Blundell have uttered gentler, 
or more timid, or even more slavish, sounds, than 
those to which his handsome mouth now gave 
utterancenever could hia strong eye have been 
more moistened—rmore subdued—more half-put** 
out, in fact; and yet, it is still maintained*—(or 
rather intinualed—t-ipr we do not want really to 
injure the boy, if we can help it}i-!<-tbat all the 
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time Anny was thinkiog of him, during these symfr* 
toms, he was thinking nearly as much about him¬ 
self as he was about her. Is it irery new to as¬ 
sert such a thing? 

Although Anny Kennedy loved her tamed en**' 
thusiast, still, prompted by the hey-day conscious¬ 
ness of her beauty and her power, she sported 
with him. From this we infer that she never re¬ 
flected how fiery a nature, passionate for good or 
evil, might lie hidden under his silky mildness of 
demeanour towards hersetf. But, in truth, the ef* 
feet upon him of her merely arch equivocations 
was, could she have understood it, something that 
she never would have pro\'oked. The young man 
hoped, and feared, doubted, and felt certain, tri¬ 
umphed, and desponded, was raised to ecstasy, or 
lowered to misery; and all this so fretted and th- 
vered him, as to make George Blundell a very in¬ 
competent person to engage in any other matters 
of life, w'ith the calmness of mind, and the preci¬ 
sion of action, necessary for honourable success. 

“In good truth, Mr. George Blundell,’’ said 
Anny, shortly before she fell under the keen, 
though friendly, notice of Maurteen Maher—and 
as she spoke, she gave her head a little coquettish 
movement, that put in irrotion the jetty curls on 
her ivory brow, and caused to gambol over their 
loved resting place the ringlets which flowed to 
her neck—assuming, at the same time, a mock 
gravity of aspect, and yet turning the full glory 
of her glance upon her impatient, though obsequi¬ 
ous, victim. “ In good truth, Mr. George Blun- 
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dell, there is something questionable in your con¬ 
duct/^ 

** Something questionable in my conduct, beau* 
tiful Anny? G<^ heaven,—of what can you sus¬ 
pect me, unworthy of the——I mean, do you sup¬ 
pose 1 could be capable, in the slightest degree, of 
conceiving an idea of acting, in the most trifling 
matter, so as to give you—the least reason 
to- 

** Reason to think that you have been stringing 
together the most ridiculous set of words I have 
ever listened to? So that’s something question¬ 
able, is it noil” And she laughed. 

He, too, tried to laugh; and, “Anny,” said he, 
pathetically, “dear Anny, can you be serious for 
one minute 7” 

“Serious? no, indeed; serious I cannot be—se¬ 
rious I will not be : this is not the season for being 
serious; for hanging down the head and looking 
dull. No, sir; come to me, and ask me to be se¬ 
rious, when the sky lowess—when the rough blast 
shakes doors and windows—when the chilly sleet 
darkens the cheery sun—when our poor cat mopes 
at the hearth, and my little dog lies shivering on 
his cushion—(see how he frisks before me now 1 )— 
Mr. George Blundell, I am not made to be serious 
while the lark is soaring above me, filling the air 
and my poor ears with his trumpet-like melody; 
while the little bubbling billows of the stream 
dance jigs and country-dances to his music, in the 
light of the setting sun; while the swallow darts by 
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me, twittering out his ereniug song j while thO fresh 
breeze flirts with my cheek— 

"Ah!” sighed George Btundell, in a very long 
sigh—" I’hat’s a happy breeze, Anny—” 

" To be siire it is 1 and it is so, because it is not 
serious;—^look, sir, look!”—and she touched his 
arm, and pointed across the river to a sloping mea¬ 
dow, with such sudden and fresh and true energy, 
that not only George Wundell, but also her faithful 
maid in waiting, close behind them, started and 
looked frightened, as if something was going to 
happen to it 

« See, how it frolics yonder, through the yet 
green hay! That has always pleased me, for it 
is always seen when lovely spring is at her full. 0o 
you know, to my fancy, the in-earnest breeze some¬ 
times appears in positive shape, as it skims over the 
tender meadow—” 

« Darling Anny!—how beautiful and true every 
thing is when you describe it.” 

She laughed again most cheerily, and Went on— 
" And do you think, Master George Blundell, so 
foolishly of us female creatures, as not to have 
known beforehand that it was to make you admire 
me, as well as the meadow, that I described it so 
beautifully and true 1 Look again, sir!—I intend 
to make you admire me a second time, in niaking 
you condescend to admire what God has here 
{ground our path, for every one s admira¬ 
tion. See those not-serious little birds, hopping and 
chirping from bough to bough—” 
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^ Ahl” again sighed,George Biunde)}, ** those Kt'* 
tie birds hop and chirp from bough to bough, with 
nature’s full permissioh to be happy$ Anny, 
all those beautiful little creatures, so frolicsome in 
the light of this May evening, are happy lovers, 
with their beloted ones—” 

And,” said Anny, ** they make love merrily, 
do they notl Can you see long faces on them 1 or 
can yon call their accents dolorous?”—and t6 this 
little second appeal her stupid companion was so 
insensible that he only began to muster up one of 
his long-drawn sighs, when Anny and be, suddenly 
turning the elbow of the bank before alluded to, 
came almost in personal contact with Maurteen 
Maher, and she immediately accosted him— 

“ I wish you a good evening, Maurteen.” 

" Cead miUe beemchuAJ* my purty young lady, 
and I wish for you that seventy-seven May suns, 
like the pleasant sun of this blessed evening, may 
put the white blossom on the thorn-bush to give 
you pleasure, and. open the dowsers under your 
fret; and that to the last minute of the time 1 say, 
yon may find it in your heart to be happy on a 
May-path.” 

I thank you,” said Anny, wliole-laughing and 
half-crying, for old Mattrteen’s address had pathos 
in it. 1 thank you heartily and sincerely, my 
gOQ^ friend.” 

** Don’t be thanking me at all, my blooming dai- 

* A hundred thousand blessings. 

VOL. L 2 
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sy; an ould man’s words, be them ev^ so civil, are 
could and damp to the heart of the young, and the 
good, and the comely; but the kind salutation from 
the handsome lips of the young, and the good, and 
^e comely, cheers the heart of the ould man, as 
if he sat forenent the breeze that blows from the 
rose-bush/’ 

On my word, though, you are a very gallant, 
poetical old man, and know how to flatter to some 
purpose.” I 

“ When the snow and the sleet falls, my purty 
crature, I feel the years heavy upon me; when 
the May shines out, they are not so weighty to my 
shouldhers; and the smiling of your cheerful face, 
blessing upon it, is as pleasant to me as the bKgbtb* 
est May-day.” 

** Positively, you will turn my head, good Fa- 
ther.” j 

" No danger in the world of that, my purty cra¬ 
ture; the poor head, God help it, thinks it’s full.of ^ 
wisdom; but the heart is ’cuter, and makes a fool 
of it, for all that; ay, and your own handsome head 
will be going on turning to the side where your 
heart turns, this moment, if every word out of my 
mouth was a costly jewel.” 

“ Why, you seem skilled in things, Maurt€en.’%’ 

“ Pd make a wager of a silver sixpence, you j 

know right well Pm spaking the sound sense, pur¬ 
ty lady; and if the brave young gentleman who 
has won the prize, doesn’t jump sky-high for his 
fortune, Mastha! he’s an ouldher man nor I am.” 

As Haurteen Maher said this, he glanced arch- 
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i j at George Blundell^ and, before the blush had 
flossed from Afiaj’s face, the aagler cried out hi 
the utmost etstasj—“ Tm ia him!—Pm in hioS) 
your sowl!—*Fin in him!” 

Himself and the reel of his hshing-rod seemed 
to imve been Mized with a sudden frenzy; the lat¬ 
ter whizzed violently) as it spun round and round) 
apparently of its own accord^ and its handle re¬ 
volved so rapidly that its motion was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible ,* and at the same instant Maurteen Ma¬ 
her ran eagerly along the bank of the river) his 
diMended eyes fixed on the water; anon he stopped 
suddenly) hurried back the way he had come, then 
down again) then up again, every muscle of lus 
face and person in twitching motion. 

Anny) who bad never before seen an angW en¬ 
gaged in the crisis of bis sport) thought Maurteen 
mad—poetical she bad before deemed him. Short- 
. ly after) she saw a fidi spring many feet out of the 
water, near the opposite bank, and vaguely con¬ 
jectured that there must be some sympathy be¬ 
tween k and her late flatterer; for Maurteen 
jumped high) too, crying out in the greatest glee-r- 
“ A sieoe-mcijcw I by my. cobscience^a sieve-ma- 
kert every inch of him I” 

George Blundell) occaaiohally an angler himself) 
knew move of (hose {Nroceedings than did his fair 
mistress, and, to her increased astonishment) sym¬ 
pathized with, theim Hurrying, to his brot^r of 
the art) he-snatched the iandii^-net out of lus left 
band) ran after him as he rdn up and down, here 
and there—and Tvith bent body and eager eye. 
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prepared to raise the trout from its natiye efe- 
ment The poor victim of Maurteen’s Maj-dukc, 
while its strength continued equal to its fright, 
fluttered or darted through the river; gradually 
exhausted and passive, it opposed little resistance 
to its captor’s cautious effort to wheel it nearer 
and nearer, till, at Jengtb, quite weary, and now 
- lying close under him, it seemed to invite George 
Blundell to put forth the net. 

“ Be sure of what you are about!” commanded 
Maurteen, loudly. ** Make no plunges at him!— 
Have a care there I—have a care, I bid ye!—- 
Would he be off again t—^troth, and I’ll take 
care be shan’t if I can help it—Now he comes— 
have a caution what you^re at!—here he is, like 
^ a May-boy—dip the net—cfep it under him, I say 
—no plunging at him—blur-an-ages I if 1 lose tbb 
sieve-maker by your botching, I could ^d it in 
my hdart to strike you!—^^aisy now—aii^ 1—watch 
- your work, now, I tell you!—now—^now-^thafs 
it!”—and George Blundell succeeded in getting 
into the net he held, a flne trout of five pounds’ 
, weight 

Anny approached as Maurteen Maher flung the 
now lifeless fish on the grass the beautiful 
. creature 1 the poor innocent thing I” she cried. 

: “ Oh! how cruel is your sport, good mm,** 

** The poor innocent thing you call him, my 
party lady! I never met a grater rogue of a 
sievO'^maker, since I first wetted a line. Did ye 
mind how he strove by main force to get me round 
that stump and make geomethriea of me V* 
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“•To^et yon k>und a Bliiinp, and make gedma- 
tbries bf you?’^ aaked Anny* **Now, that's scMna- 
thing more abstruse ihan geometry itself, to poor 
me*" 

** He meatiE^ Anny,” said George Blundell, *4bat 
•the fish, by his doublings and twinings, had nearly 
^tastened his line to ti»e stump of a tree; u^bich 
event, bad it really occurred, must have caused 
4be line to snap, and the trout to escape.** 

I wish from my heart it bad so bappened,^^ 
said-Anny. • "Hb caiIsJt by a ridiculous kind of 
name, a sieve-maker, 1 tbiak-^I sh<mld suppose 
that means a ku^e trout?** 

“ And a large trout it Is, Anny. But I will er* 
plain our friend's terms to you, fer I have learned 
the vocabulary of the neighbouring anglers. Once 
-Upon a time, a person who followed the trade of a 
deve-maker, was remarkably fortunate in taking 
the largest fish on the river, and, since his immor^ 
tal day, bis-professional name is given to all trouts 
of an unusual size." 

“ You tould me, party lady," resumed Maurteen 
Maher, “that I have a cruel way of divarting my¬ 
self ^ now, it*s mighty ^lain to know that a gpod. 
throut, with a big body and a little head, a broad 
back, and spots on his side as wide as half-crown 
pieces, makes very good food Ibr poor Christiansj 
and besides, Kttle hnd big as they all are together, 
they were all bred, and born and brought up iot 
this river for people to ate; and, moreover, agin^ 
all li^Ug things ihake out their Hfe by ating one 
another, bfit^ring they’d-be sheep or cows, or bastes 

2 * 
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of that sort; and we ate them that ate oaljr the 
grass; and^ as liarmless as you take that fish to be^ 
there’s more than two good hundred of flies in his 
craw this moment, and he swallowed them down 
ulive as they sailed on the wather; and, hearken 
to me; he was like many of this world’s rogues> 
enough wouldn’t satisfy him, but he must be gree- 
.dy for more—^nd so he Ibou^t to plundher me of 
my poor. May>duke; never dbramm’ that he’d 
'Swallow the lK)ok along with it” 

And these little things tied to your line, you 
,call them flied'^’’said Anny. • 

call that tail-fly my desthroyery purty lady; 
ihat middle one my tengue tickler; and the next 
jto that agin, my aiout-snapper*” 

< Anny was engaged examining these oddly named 
baits, when, .at. a little distance .down the river, 
-where the rapid which rippled by them ternunatcd 
in a deep, still pool, a heavy plunge was heard. ^ 
A ragged young urchin bad ascended a.tree which 
overhung the water; the brmich on which he 
would make an excursion snapped across, and 
headlong downwards he was prec^itated, shriek* 
in^ vigorously as he fell. George Blundell darted 
to the spot, On bis a.rriyal at the i^itbless tree, 
the boy was beating the water with his arms, 
gafiping, and at intervals, still crying out piteously 
T-suddenly, the water whirled round him, and he-, 
disappeared beneath it. George oqly >yaited to 
pull off his coat and shoes, and then dashed in. 
As he rieacbed the still circling surface of the spot 
wher^ ttio hoy had sunk, the drowning creature 
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suddeblj emei^ed close mider bun, and at once 
grappled with his self-'destined presenrer. 

^ Knock him from you, or ye’re both lostP* 
shouted Maurteen Maher, from the bank immedi- 
atelj above them, whither he had followed, with 
the trembling 'Anny, and her hand-clapping, and 
loud-screaming attendant. 

George Blundell was evidently conscious of his 
danger; he used every effort to diseogage himself; 
he succeeded in freeing the wrist which had been 
particularly seized upon; but, as the desperate 
boy again was sinking, he locked his arms firmly 
around the young man’s legs; and the sensation 
produced by the act was terrible to George Bluin- 
delL He felt himself dragged downwards to hk 
death; be struggled with all bis force, but in vain; 
the despairing grasp-still clutched him, like a pa- 
ralysis-^he was sinking rapidly : a cry of horror 
escaped him-^—down, down be was dra^^ed^he 
turned his look towards the bank; he caught a 
vague vision of Anoy stretching her arms towards 
him; in another instant,he.was lort to her view, 
and he did not hear the low gurgling shriek which 
escaped his hitherto coquetting mistress. The wa¬ 
ter of the deep pool for an instant quivered over 
him, and then settled into its usual placid stillness, 
as if lyingly inbocent of the doom it .had occa« 
sioned; 

Scream after screatn had burst from Anny, and 
DOW. she became at once, motionless and silent. 
The surface of the water was again broken; her 
lover appeared above it; she shouted out his 
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iiame; heioc^d hatl^ and acovbd 

he fixed, his eyes tnore iheanii^fy upon her; he 
^ved his right hand toward her, and dived 
downu^rds, a oeecnid time dtsappeariag, but bow 
^oiooltarily, from her eje& 

Again she loodced on- the unbrokeB water.with¬ 
out uttering a sound. Qe(Hge almost ioHnediately 
rd-cmerged, squeezing tightly to hkoi, with one arm, 
the stiffened body o£ the boy; while with the otiser 
rhe' istruck feebly for the bank. He reached it, 
however, safely^ .Old Maurteen Maher, bending 
down firom its edge, lifted up, with difficulty, .the 
piize which his young firiend extended towards 
-him. George himself wearily scrambled to the 
^eeh sod, and there sunk down ezhausted4 Anny 
sprung to his side; knelt over him, rubbed his cold 
and languid hand^ and bis cold forehead^ and 
paUid cheeks, .nay, even kissed his forehead, and, 
laughing and crying together, called him ^ber 
awn George, her own dear George,** and, at last, 
her own dear, <kar, and dearest George,*^ and 
asked him 10 live, and live for her sake;** and, 
ns the young man became /eebler, she repeated 
these expressions again and again in hrs ears; now 
unconsciously resting on her knee his droofNng,and, 
indeed, his very dripping, head. He certainly did 
not hear her first Words; but we half suspect that 
Geoige Blundell imitated insensibility for a little 
time, after he comprehended her repetitions of 
them. At ali ev^ts, he at last opened his eyes. 
Ahny’s iH<t)c hand tiUicfaed bis cheeks, and her 
Warin liVing tears dropped upon bis chilled' and 
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half-dead face.. He turned his eyes to hers^ and^ 
in the idiom of a true young Irbb lover, of bis years 
and time, said— 

** Ever and ever, blessed be this evening! for it 
bears Aony tell me that she loves me!” 

Although blushing to the utmost tint of a blush, 
Anny bent her lips to his ear, and calling him brave, 
and benevolent, and charitable, and generous, with 
many other flattering epithets, repeated her assu¬ 
rances of aflection. 

George Blundell bounded to bis fbet, a much 
more happy m'an.than he had been before he vras 
half drowned. The birds he had so lately envied 
for their “ hopping and chirping,^' and so forth, he 
now seemed to despise, by the superlative hopping 
and chirping, and so forth way, in which he walked 
home by the side of Anny Kennedy. We wish to 
give a somewhat more manly impression of the 
youth. He felt that he had successfully ventured 
his own life, to save that of a very humble and in- 
signiflcant human creature, and this conviction did 
add elasticity to his limbs, and triumphant bright¬ 
ness to his eye. 

Maurteen Maher, with the little tatterdemalion 
in his arms, now also reviving as well as he could, 
slowly advanced to the young pair, and addressed 
them:— 

May the good Gh>d give you his blessing this 
evening, young gentleman! you have a brave and 
a feeling heart—it will never pass from my mind 
that I saw you rising from the jaws of death, and 
then diving into them again, of your own accetd. 
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because you would dot save yourself alone, and 
iave this little crature to lie stiff on the bottom of 
the river. He is the son of a neighbour of mine 
—^f one that’s dearer than a neighbour; he left his 
home with me this evening, to play at my side; 
and I b’leve I forgot him, when I booked the 
sieve-maker; and ’twould be a woftil tale for me 
to tell, among the people that love him, that I left 
him a corpse under the wather;—I strolled down | 
here, this evening, may be, to have an eye on you 
both, as w^ll as to thry the luck o’ the Green- 
Duke; and, may be, for my own reasons. 1 had a ii 

regard for one and the other of you, beforehand; i 

but, from this evening out, Pll sthrive to be your i 

friend agin’ the world. I won’t put the chill upem )i 

your young sperrits, by saying that there’s a dan¬ 
ger upon your road; but if mischief or ill-fortune ^ 
ever overtakes you—listen to me:—at the very 
time you want a helpin’ band, then bring to your 
niinds the ould Fisherman you met here this May¬ 
evening; and ye may have worse friends, or ye may 
have as tbrue Triads, but less able to do ye a sar* 

• vice, than Maurteen Maher, the Mayor of Wind- | 
gap/* • I 
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CHAPTER II. 


Iff our first advonture before the awful world of 
literature, we attempted a description of the ap^* 
pearance, at some little distance, of a certain city 
in Ireland, as seen by two mystified lovers from a 
hill side, early on a sununer morning. We won* 
der, does any one now remember that sketch ? we 
wonder, should we be able to try it, once again, 
merely, as before, from our recollections of a be¬ 
loved place and prospect, even without recurrence 
to any former attempt? suppressing, at present, the 
name of the city, we wonder, will any one recog¬ 
nise in our second outline a likeness to our first? 
We wonder, too, have some ten long years, and 
not all of them very happy ones, dimmed, in me¬ 
mory’s mirror, any of the chief features of our dear, 
dear scenery; and, above all things, w’e wonder, 
will any living creatures, but ourselves, go to the 
trouble of making any comparison on the subject ? 
At all events, we hereby venture the.experiment, 
changing, for certain reasons, our point of sightyi 
yet in so unimportant a degree that no considera¬ 
ble omission of oucs, should any such occ^ur, can, 
on that account, be excused* 
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The two lovers, for whose particular gratlhca* 
lion we made our first picture, sat, as has been 
observed, on a hill-side, which fully commanded a. 
view of the reality sketched for them* We now 
ascend the brow of that hill, almost in a straight 
line from them; pass, by a stepping-stile, a wall 
which bounds it, and arrive on a road, which, run* 
ning down precipitously before us, was, 'at the 
time of our present tale, although it is now super¬ 
seded by a more level one, the only entrance from 
the metropolis into our city. 

The river is seen, a depth below, its first appear¬ 
ance that of a darkened mirror; beyond, and high 
above it, towers' an old feudal edifice, almost of 
princely structure, and in perfect preservation; 
but, upon this feature, nearly the first in our land¬ 
scape, we cannot assure ourselves of proving per¬ 
fectly true to an Irish tourist of the present day 
and hour; for we are told that people have been 
pulling down our venerable old castle, and rebuild¬ 
ing, or remodelling it in some new-fangled way or 
other; to our left, however, about fifty-five years 
ago, it elevates, over a high parapet wall, and from 
green and glady lawns higher still than that, its 
unique and sober-tin ted front^ flinging on the dim 
water the subdued reflections of its bulk, and of 
its surrounding foliage and grounds:—(be gentle 
stream, stealing and disappearing to our rights 
round a grassy promontory, studded with beautiful 
trees. The placid smoothness of (he river is 
formed, in this place, by a semicircular weir over 
which the water now comes towards you, first. 
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with a slight fall, then foaming, then leas rudely 
broken, and, at last, subsiding into a glassy still¬ 
ness, which reflects the sunny sky; but it is a se¬ 
cond lime obstructed by a barrier similar to the 
former one, and hurries out of your view in noise, 

. bubble, and confusion. The blue-slated houses of 
the town are directly before the eye; the monoto¬ 
ny of their appearance taken away by that of the 
luxuriant foliage, in which they seem embowered; 
and the elegant, though fantastic, cupola of the 
town-house, the steeple (now a taper spire) of the 
principal church, and the mitred and ivy-covered 
castles of ruined monasteries rising up over them, 
or among them, farther and peculiarly relieve the 
naked idea of a mere ordinary haunt of men. 
Our feudal building bounds, as has been said, our 
picture to the left; an old cathedral, with its ad¬ 
jacent mysterious round lower, both peering high 
above clumps of noble lime-trees, performs the^ 
, same office to the right; and then the sloping 
meadow land rising to you from the near bank of 
the river, and, in the month of May, always 
adorned with hedge-rows of flowery thorn; the 
cultivated grounds ascending and extending on all 
sides of the valley, through which wanders our 
lovely river; and the frame-like line of hills, that 
surround almost the whole of the view, some near 
and distinct, some more remote and misty, and 
others, at a great distance, towering into bold blue 
mountains—this is our promised sketch, from me- 
moiy. From treacherous memory—now fast be¬ 
ginning to refuse—(we are sure of it, after our 
VOL I. 3 
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vague attempt,) to do justice, even a general jus¬ 
tice, to those features of places where childhood 
has run riot and happy, which youth has observed 
and appreciated with poetical fondness, and which 
contain spots where moulder hearts of love and 
goodness, and gentleness—the hearts of old!—ah, 
dreamy life!—ah, dreamy, dreary, life! 

. But, to our business. The brow of this steep de¬ 
scent of road, upon which we have been standing, 
certainly commanded the most attractive view of 
our city. This is one eulogy for it. But every 
thing, in this imperfect.world, has its advantages 
and its disadvantages; and we cannot. praise our 
point of sight on another account. It was, in truth, 
a very, uncomfortable spot to live upon, during the 
rougher seasons of the "year. No matter from what 
point of'the compass the wind blew, whether from 
the gloonriy south, hurrying along with it tliie black 
rack, surcFiarged with vapour and rain; or from 
the boisterous north, whirling before it sleet, or 
hail, or frost; or from the pinching east, scattering 
the snow-flake; or from the south-west, sputtering 
forth a hurricane; it was all the same. Every 
blast was sure to avail itself of this passage into 
the town, and hence the place obtained the appel¬ 
lation of the Wind-gap; a name it still holds; and 
must retain, until the various currents of air cease 
to whistle, to howl, to puff and to bluster, from 
each nook and corner of the earth’s, atmosphere. 

" Uninviting, however, as the situation may ap¬ 
pear, a range of thatched houses, stretched up and 
over the ascending road; and, at the time of which 
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We speak) in greater numbers than even at the pre*. 
sent day. , Why very sensible people should have 
chosen Wind-gap as an nbpde, we are not exactly 
aware.- Perhaps, they were willing to set off the 
salubrity of their air, during some parts of the year, 
against its roughne^ during others. Hqweven this 
may be, the inhabitants of Wind-gap w'ere at¬ 
tached to their boisterous suburb; they even 
boasted that it conferred,the rare giftot longevity; 
tor if their blasts chilled,, they also braced; and, 
indeed, the place could nuqaber more aged inhabit¬ 
ants than any other outlet, even of a city pro¬ 
verbial for “ air without fog,” 

But the winter bad.nowgone by; the spring too, 
bad passed over., an^ midsummer was shedding its 
full effulgence on the good people of Wind-gap; 
and this latter is the time of the year at which we 
choose to make the reader better acquainted with 
the inorejmportant personages among them. 

It was the eve of the twenty-fourth of June, 
about fifty-five years ago. All Irish readers pretty 
well know that it has been the practice, time im¬ 
memorial, of the humbler classes, .to kindle, ppon 
this night, bonfires throughout, the country. We 
have read many learned discussions touching the 
origin of this custom; notwithstanding wbirh, and 
contrary, indeed, to the nature of the theme, or at 
least, of its obje-qt, we have been left as much in 
the dark as ever.. Whether the lighting of bonfires 
on St, John’s eve be a remnant of Pagan rites, by 
which ouq ancestors aacr^ced to the palpable deity 
of the earths, .the: dispenserjof light and beat; or 
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whether it be a custom of more recent origin, we 
honestly admit, we cannot say; nor shall we pause 
to submit any grave and erring surmises on the 
matter; the people themselves, who are the actual 
incendiaries on those occasions, can give no rational 
account of the meaning of what they do. 

The unexplained practice is, while we write, la¬ 
mentably fallen into decay, like many similar and 
even more intelligible ones—but the bonfires of 
the twenty-third of June, 1779, in and around 
our city, blazed merrily and in great numbers. 
To whatever point of the suburbs, or of the dis¬ 
tant country, the citizen turned his glance; along 
the high road, or at the corner of cross roads, or 
•in the bottoms of the remote valleys, or upon the 
bosoms of still more distant hills, columns of flame 
arose; and even in the streets of his town, the 
houses seemed red-hot, from the flaming upon 
them of vast fires, composed of furze, cows^ 
horns, bones, tar-barrels, sugar-barrels, trunks or 
branches of trees, and all other combustibles that 
could not be called staple consumption for the 
thrifty domestic hearth of the place. 

So, w'ithin and without, and far, far beyond 
our dear city, alt was rejoicing glare; but to the 
honour of Wind-gap, be it recorded, the bonfire 
upon its height was brilliant beyond comparison; 
and honour, indeed,. its inhabitants expected, 
and received, from the circumstance; a reflect¬ 
ed glory proportioned to the magnificence of 
their, conflagration. Many battles had been 
fought between “ the boys of Wind-gap,** (and the 
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elderiy imn^were termed boysj along with the rest,) 
and iolher l>oys of bHirer oat^ets, fbr necesi^rj ma^ 
ierials.' In all such rencoanterS) the former had 
been victors, dragging up with shouts of Victory, 
to the top-most point of their high ground, abun* 
dance of every thing retpiired for a bonfire of gi¬ 
gantic <£men6ion8- ' ^ 

The long wished-for evening fell; The pile was 
heaped, the brand was applied to it, and, as its 
dames shot up, “ even into (he shkie,’’ young and 
old, man and woman, maid and widows boy and 
girl, and child of each se^t, sent after it a cloud- 
cleaving shout of exultationj 

At this crias of the mystical festivity, a fellow, 
unciouthly swathed from his neck to his heels in 
twisted straw ropes, WefUirtg a ridiculous mask> 
and wielding a stick, with a pufied bladder tied to 
its extremity, flapped and banged his way through 
the truly motley crowd with' as much agility as 
his‘cumbrous- clothing would permit; indeed, he 
resttfiibled a great half-tamed dancing bear. Ho 
was followed by another man of > proportions as 
muscular as hk own, fantastically dressed in fe¬ 
male attire, also-wearihg'a foolishly terrific mask, 
and armed tn the same manner as bis‘supposed 
protectori ThiS' rtb^iWf'pair ’dashed throng’ the 
shouting throng, doahtig indiscriminately their 
blows every head, whidh blows, like the Words 
of a loudly babbling tonguoj Were more noisy than 
mfechievous. The people^ however, half of their 
own accord, rawhere and tbkre; punned’by their 
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two grotesque sergeants at arms, until the active 
police of Wind-gap had ranged them to their sa- 
tisfaction. After a little time, order was restored,' 
and the proceedings of the night went forward 
with official regularity. 

At one side, where a line of temporary benches 
covered with green sods had been erected for the 
occasion, sat the more aged portion of the men of 
Wind-gapw Squatted on the ground below them, 
were ranged, dressed in their best Ingh-eauled 
caps, and holiday garments, the as elderly females 
of the principality^ Half-a-dozen of syeamjore 
chairs, placed near to the benches, were occupied 
by as many,gray-beaded, sage-looking, and very 
old men; and opposite to those gathered the pro¬ 
miscuous group of every inferior age or degree 
(for age meant degree) of the dwellers of t|ie 
place. 

The foolish fellow armoured in straw, and the 
swaggering unfeminiue would-be female, hb com¬ 
panion, stfided up and down, pummelling ail wlio 
did not assume, at least, attitudes and faces of the 
required gravityat the same time that their own 
grotesque tricks abundantly caused the iMid mer¬ 
riment they afiectod to discountenance. The glare 
of the bonfire shot in between the seated old men 
and women and the confronting throngs, so that 
the faces of all glowed like heated metal, while 
their backs remained in black shadow. 

The mumming fool in straw approached the old 
men seated on the chairs, flourished his stick with 
its appendage, struck the latter against the grouncb 
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and attempted a few unwieldy movements. An 
aged man arose and came forward:— 

** Neighbours all, both the ould and the young 
o* ye, listen to the words from my mouth. The 
fire is blazing for the midsummer; the eve of St. 
John’s day is come round to us agin, praise be 
given above for the blessin’ of, another year; and 
we are behouldin* to choose a Mayor of Wind- 
gap, for the year that’s afore us. Fifteen mid¬ 
summer nights are come and gone, since the same 
man first had the Mayorship of rule and sway 
over us; and to this hour he has kept the pace 
an’ the Christian good-will inside our dours, and 
outside our thrasholds; quashing down scrimmages, 
and ’ructions, an’ makin’ a settlement of all our 
quarrels, an’ keepin’ us out of the law of the town 
below there, that might bring the Meeroch* on us^ 
if we had any thing to do with it. Honest neigh¬ 
bours, that hearken to me, my word goes for it, 
that a more honester or a more worshipful Mayor» 
nor Maurteen Maher, couldn’t hould the sway on 
Wind-gap.” 

Like other reporters of popular oratory, we 
might have broken up this speech with many pa¬ 
renthetical cheers; for the spokesman and his sub¬ 
ject are as much favourites of ours as any other 
public speaker ever has been, in the eyes of our 
brethren. We think, however, that we have bet¬ 
ter managed, and that we now show more real 
art by keeping our whole volley of hurrahs for the 
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cldse ofithe oraitobt; and by declaring,, w strict 
truth, that the dir was' rent, after our friend snt 
doiwn, with shouts of every calibre. The next 
instant, Maurteen Maher was re-elected- knayohy 
as popes are sometimes chbseit, bj acclamation. 

Manrteen had been seated onione of. the Sjca^ 
more chairs before spoken of; he now stood isp; the 
oldest n^n of the assentbly, one indeed almost bent 
double with ago, camO: to bis' side> and; placed a 
long: osier wdnd,' pehled whiter in his \ worship’s 
right hand. 

Will you make promise behme the neighbours 
to be the honest, fair, judge among. UB,*and to dale 
cmt the ihrue justice Ota Wind-gap hill?” queried bis 
ancient installer. 

“ I’ll do myduty^ like a thrue honest man,” an- 
E^wered Maurteen Maher. 

“ Neighbours, do yd make promise to be loyal and 
dutiful to yoUr mayor ?” demanded the same, aged 
person of the assembled crowd 

“ Loyal and dutiful,” Shouted all. 

“ The chair, the chair!” was now the cry. 

A large, two-armed, wicker chair was brought 
forward. To its sides were nailed loops of leather; 
through these^ strong poles were puti with much 
gravity of manner, Maurteen Maher took bis seat, 
clutching in his right hai^ his long, wand of offide, 
and; in. the other a. huge nosegay. His subjects 
seized the poles^ mounted them on their shoulders, 
and, preceded by a piper and a hddler, the:Mey)Qr 
of Wind-gap was thrice borne round the bonfire, 
to which, during his progress, many fagots of furze, 
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innumerable cows-horns, half the trunk of a goodly 
tree, and the entire skeleton of a horse, were add¬ 
ed, for the purpose of conferring a kind of glory 
upon his inauguration, as well as of exciting the 
new and excelling shouts which attested it. 

The major’s chair was then placed on a turfy 
eminence raised above the grassy bench before de¬ 
scribed ; a foaming brown pitcher of home-brewed 
ale was handed to him; he quaffed it, wishing the 
sha-dhurth,”*^ to all around him; and then the 
vessel was passed on, of course after having been 
replenished, while each prayed a long reign for 
their ne\yly» and indeed curiously elected civic 
magbtrate. 

Maurteen Maher arose, and, amidst all this half 
farcical, half serious scene, profound silence en¬ 
sued. 

“ It is in the knowledge of all o^ ye, neighbours,” 
said he, “ that since the first time ye made me 
Mayor of Wind-gap, ’tis my rule to chuse my 
council, that wid their help, I may give good ad¬ 
vice to ye, on hard points; and the same council 
that I called the first year o’ my Mayorship, I’ll 
call this present year; and so, Shawn Leeacb, and 
Gregory Roche, take your places. ” 

Shawn Leeacb, the very old man who, as it may 
be said, had sworn in the Mayor, and Gregory 
Roche, one not much younger, very demurely took 
their stations, the one at his right hand, the other 
nt hb left. 


* Gk>od health. 
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^hawn Leeach andXiregoiy Roche,” continued 
Maurteen, “ye are the Mayor’s council for the 
year to come; and no man is to gainsay our judg¬ 
ments, upon the peril of being.put out of good'fel¬ 
lowship with his neighbours. Come before my 
face, Meehawl O’Moore.” 

The hitherto merely foolish fellow, in the case 
of straw, waddled towards his worship’s chair. 

“ Meehawl O’Moore, I put you in the post of the 
Mayor’s bailifiT; 1 give you the power to disthraia 
and to make distress,under the ordher of the Mayor’s 
Coortof Wind-gap;—are ye all content, and do ye 
know your own minds, this St. John’s eve—that 
Meehawl O’Moore should have this place over ye, 
by ordher o’ the Coort?” 

It was curious that the boisterously inclined 
crowd wore really serious faces, while they affir¬ 
matively answered to this question. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Maurteen, “ my hearty 
neighbours,'let the dance go on, and the Shan- 
nauchs* be tould, and let, the good Sheebe.en- be 
dhrunk, till the fire bums down, and the colloch’sf 
hour epmes. Meehawl O’Mbore, keep, the ring 
reg’lar; keep the gorsoons on their good beha’ver 
to the colleens; keep the Sheebeen rangin’ its rounds 
in rason; let no one pass the gap widout payin’ 
the towl; J if there’s any unruly doin’s or pickin’ 
of quarrels, or any undacent conduct, bring the 
offendher before me; and .so, neighbours, 

• Agreeable gossip. f Old woinan*s hour, 
t Toll;—^toU for th§ boaftre. 
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to ye ag;in; and hearty and prosperous may we 
all be, maq^ woman, and child, ould and young, 
untH St. John’s eve comes round to us the ^ext 
year.” 

The mayor took another willing draught; new 
cheers were given at the close of his harangue; 
more fagots and other combustibles were thrown 
on the fire; the piper and the fiddler, preceded and 
followed by the “ boys and girls,” adjourned to an 
adjacent level spot, under the clamorous di¬ 
rection of Meehawl O’Moore; and the dance 
quickly commenced with all the life and vigour 
for which Irish “ boys and girls ’’ are so justly ce¬ 
lebrated. 

Maurteen Maher possessed his osier arm-chair 
in quiet dignity; his council placed their lesser 
chairs at his right and at his left; the other old 
men, and all the old women, took their former 
stations; the weenocks sat in a ring round the 
blaze, and' began plays suitable to their age; 
whilst over the whole Maurteen kept his eye of au¬ 
thority, ordaining order, encouraging amusement, 
talking Shannachs,’’ occasionally tasting his 
sheebeen; commanding that the same beverage 
should moisten the piper’s chanter, rosin the fid¬ 
dler’s bow, give to the dancers’ feet spirit ibr 
their pastime, and—(superfluous injunction) oil 
the well-practised tongues of the old women seat¬ 
ed near his chair. 

We end the chapter by in^nuating that this 
local and absurd practice of electing a << Mayor 
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of Wind-gap,” is only taken from the tradition¬ 
al authority of the place, (which, however, 
must not be questioned,) and can by no meajis 
apply generally to the peculiarities of the Irish 
people. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Maurteei^ MAHERivas a man between fifty and 
-^xty; an old bacbetor, and otherwise unburdened 
with family cares. ■ During his whole life he had 
never devoted himself to any regular occupation, 
and yet he was decently independent by hk cle-- 
verness in many ways. He could weave baskets, 
and skeeghs and ArkAes; he cultivated a small gar* 
den of osiers, to supply him with materials for this 
branch of his handicraft; the sheebeen, brewed 
from malt of his drying, had a peculiar and high* 
ly rdished flavour; he was an epiinent ornameu* 
tal thaicher; he could mend shoes, make fishing- 
nets, and &hing>fl|es and lines, and do an odd job 
ns a carpenter; he could turn wooden trenchers, 
ikurgeens, or. caulcannon.poundcrs,*^ > and such 
household furniture; and he professed many other 
branches of artisan accomplishments. 

Yet to none df his avocations would he continu* 
ously or diligently devote himself; he took up aH 
by fits and starts, and wirald often abandon them 

* iL pf po^to^ aa4 Pther vegetsblea. 

VOL. I. 4 
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alti^ether, when the spring breeze invited hinn td 
the river-side, to pursue his favourite recreation of 
angling. Of this sport he was passionately fond; 
and in the successful pursuit of it, not one of his 
fishing brethren, who frequented the banks of the 
clear stream, which flowed through the valley, 
beneath his hill, could compete with Maurteen. 
His varied talents necessarily claimed respect, and 
Maurteen himself was by no means backward in 
assuming among his compeers an air of self-import¬ 
ance, proportioned to their admissidns of his supe¬ 
riority. He possessed, however, a’shrewd under¬ 
standing, and, as the neighbours said, had “ datent 
manners and a handy tongue in his head.” Such 
had been his admitted character from youth to 
manhood. As he advanced in years, he became 
still more looked up to. On all knotty points hia 
opinion was consulted, and gradually became de¬ 
cisive of the matter at issue. This homage hatf 
spoiled Maurteen; a rehl dictatorship of manner 
grew upon hirh. He claimed the foremost pJace 
in all discussions, no matter upon what subject; 
dqinestic, as regarded Wind^gap, or fore%n as re¬ 
garded “ the town below,” and which be was 
pleased to consider as a mere aippendage to bis-own 
dominions. Sometimes, his. loud and oracular de¬ 
livery of himself became ridiculed, but he looked 
superciliously on the scofiers, and turned his back 
on them, as quite unworthy of ndlaee. 

Maurteen monopolized, among other things, the 
management of bonfires, of May-bushes, of May- 
poles, and of all such illustratfohs of pei^odical fcs- 
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Once, upon a St John’s eve, while the 
bonfire blazed brightly, partly as a frolic of the 
moQient, and pertly as a real acknowledgment of 
his great telents and efficient services, the “ boys 
of the place ” took him upon their shoulders, 
pranced under him round it, and appointed him to 
the nnpck office of Mayoi;. But Maurteen Maher’s 
face was the only one which wore no smile on the 
occasion; and it was soon perceived that he took 
the freak more seriously than it had been iu« 
tended* 

His people were surprised to find, that after this 
night, he poked himself more actively than ever 
into all their disputes and slightest differences; ar* 
renting, by virtue of his recent appointment, the 
exclusive right of deciding between them. And at 
first they induced, the usurpation “ for the fun of thf 
joke,” at.tbe same time being obliged to admit that 
Maurteen’s verdicts often saved them from law*- 
wits in the town, and from internal feuds and bic¬ 
kerings. At the next bonfire, (but now as much 
by matter of course as to renew the frolic) he was 
re-installed in office;—oand, for this occasion, his 
own hands had constructed an awful-looking wick¬ 
er chair—the same in w'hich, fifteen years after 
its manufacture, we have just seen him paraded 
round the fire. And it was now that he called 
upon the two most intelligent men of hb neigh¬ 
bourhood to assbt him with their advice in the db- 
f Pensatbn of hb ..authority, and these he styled 
** the Mayor’s council.^’ He also appmnted a baf- 
Hff to carry his and their decrees into effect; and 
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thenceforward, without a stfcer, oi‘ a witticjsnl 
against bin), even from the most witty, or the nooet 
sneering, Maurteen Maher obtained power, and 
preserved peace and good-will among his subjects. 
If a debt were owing from one to another, he ar¬ 
ranged the time and manner df its payment; if 
the boundaries of a garden were disputed between 
two neighbours,~a matter frequently occurring on 
an almost unclaimed common, where nO fences^ 
nor other lines of partition had previously been 
established, he called in “his council;” with them 
viewed the premises, and pointed out to each 
claimant his decreed portion. If trespass were 
committed by swine or cattle, he assessed the da- 
ihages perpetrated—and all his judgments were at 
last acceded to, not only submissively, but plea¬ 
surably; the g<x)d people of Wind-gap agreeing 
aniong themselves that a man of clearer intellect, 
nf more superior genius, or of more impartial jus¬ 
tice, could not preside over' their affkiiis; and it 
became a matter of course that his decisions were 
iniplicitly obeyed, much to the diminution of the 
fees of the real MayoFs office, legally established 
in the city about balf-a-niile distant. 

If fines or debts were to be recovered under his 
authority, and that payment was not ilbrlhcoming, 
■he never failed to exact' it. Meekaul O^Moore^ 
^ ilia bailiiOr, was> a ranting, rattling, laughing fellow, 
who obeyed the Mayor's orders'for the joke’s sake^ 
careless of consequences. He would seize on some 
jiiece of household furnitui^, and carry it to his 
Woi^ip-the Mayor,, who retained it until it was 
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redeemed. And another thing may have con* 
firmed Maurteen in his authority) namely^ that 
'whole community which he thus usurpingly 
governed, Telt and acknowledged his general uth 
lity, in handicraft pursuits, much too convincing- 
IjT, each in his own bosom, to ofiend even a public 
tyrant, if such Maurteen Maher could have been, 
at the risk of getting rid of the advantages result* 
ing from his individual talents. 

His worsbip had shown good discrimination in 
tile choice of his council; Gregory Roche was the 
weaver of Wind-gap. Fifty-six years ago, the 
woman .who neglected to commence the manufac¬ 
ture of the linen of her own household would have 
been deemed an unthrifty person. In every dwell¬ 
ing the buzz of the spinning-wheel was heard 
during the long winter nights; and it was the com¬ 
panion of the vanithee in the open air, outside the 
door, on a summer’s evening' The weaver was, 
therefore, kept in good and respectable employ¬ 
ment, and could live rather aristocratically. But, 
along with the consideration due to him, as an ex¬ 
pert and cunning artist, Gregory Roche command¬ 
ed deference as a man of superior manners and 
acquirements. He had read books, and %ya8 con¬ 
sidered oraeular on all grand historic points Po¬ 
lemic literature he had also studied—we rather 
fear, however, only on one side; but he could re¬ 
late “ how King Harry had set up the Protestant 
religion—-becaihe the Pope of Room, (the Hea¬ 
vens be his bedl)—-put his face totally agin the no¬ 
tion of letting the baste have more nor five wives 
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at a turn**—and. ke vvpyild a44 mth a kirawing 
wink—“ that the one o’ them vva^ pno tiQO many.” 
It was clear, according to Gregory V Chnrch His¬ 
tory, that 'Vbecase the bould King Henry the 
Aighth was a skhandle to Christian pepple,.,in re¬ 
gard o’ the famale women, he gave to the sort o* 
clargy livin’ in his time; ache a wife a<'piece, and 
may be sometimes, more, according to his own fancy, 
just that they shouldn’t be bringing himself over 
the coals for his own doin*s.” While pointing to 
the ruined monasteries .of which we. have else¬ 
where spoken, in the town under bis reudence, 
Gregory Roche could speak, whether truly, or ro- 
mancingly, we know not, of the. different orders of 
regular brethren who once inhabited them-—(after 
having built them by the way,) in their full glory; 
and hn could expatiate on their former palmy 
state, compared with their present unheeded de- 
^ cay. Gregory’s person was -neat, and spruce, 
arrayed in snuff-qoloured broad^cloth, a wig of 
three buckles, a well-brushed,, three-cocked hat, 
and s,(p]are-toed hjcpgues. On all occasions, when 
the Mayor of Wind-gap sat recognised in full office, 
in his grand wicker chair, Gregory sat at his left 
hand; and it is worth adding, that he was the col¬ 
lector of the dues” .of the priest of his parish, as 
well as the Mayor’s treasurer for whatever result¬ 
ed from importunately assailing, in the persons of 
hundreds of ragged deputies, all passengers going 
and coming along the Wind-gap road, for contri¬ 
butions to the anniversaries of St John^s eve. May- 
day, and so forth, , _ 
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The man sitting upon his worship’s right hand, 
was, as has been said, the most aged man in the 
parish; the oldest of his neighbours, under him, • 
scarcely remembered him with any other but a 
gray head; at present that head was white as 
snow, and his venerable hairs fell in great profusion 
on his shoulders. Hence the people called him 
Shawn Leeach, that is Gray Jack, although he 
had been christened John Morrison.—His years 
were said to be one hundred and ten, yet his in¬ 
tellect was strong, and his memory un faded. He 
took great pride in walking to Mass on Sundays, 
the wrist of one hand clasped by the fingers of 
the other, and both resting upon the small of his 
back, accompanied by a great-grandson and two 
of his chiidven, and a grcat-grand>daughter, of 
marriageable years. The image suggested to us 
by fthe appearance of this group has, we fear, of-' 
ten been used: yet, we will venture to say, that, 
to a poetic mind, our old friend and his compa¬ 
nions might give the idea of blooming Spring, ma¬ 
ture Summer, with its fruit, and hoary Winter, 
for the (MJce, in company. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

Aftek baving delivered the good-humoured in* 
junctions we have last reported of him, Maurteen 
Maher sat in state, his council at either hand. 
His upper house (we take the liberty so io deno* 
nunate all the remaining old men of Wind-gap) 
collected around him; and his lower house, in the 
persons of the ancient dames his realm, squat¬ 
ted on the ground before him; and, however wide 
may appear tl>e distinctions between these hundde 
Qssembiies and those of the estates of the nation, 
yet was there some degree of similarity. It is 
needless to observe that Maurteen Maher, such as 
we have sketched his character, may answer suf¬ 
ficiently well to shadow forth some royal person¬ 
age; compared with their contemporaries of the 
other sex, the old men were sententious and grave 
and imposing, and properly alive to the superiori¬ 
ty of their nature, and should therefore be classed 
as the aristocracy of Wind-gap; and as for the 
old women, they so far resembled “ the people's 
house,*' that, whatever they lacked of the heredi¬ 
tary sapience, the dignified demeanour, and the 
natural station claimed by the lords of the crea- 
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iloo, they made up ibr^ by an ibfioile.disproporlioD 
of incessant gabble. 

All these good folk sat fully within the influence 
of the bonfire’s blaze; and while the boys and 
girls .danced merrily away at some distance, the 
note of the music which set them capering came 
pleasantly to the earg of the old people. It should 
be noticed that, contrary to the usage in hig her 
quarters, king, lords, and commons, sat within 
speaking distance of each other ; all mingling in 
genera] shannauchs, except when two or three in¬ 
dividuals chose to have a by-word. Nay, they 
quaffed their sheebeen in common; the same mug 
being sent from the throne to the lords, and'frodi 
the lords to the commons, also, whenever the an¬ 
cient throats of the last-named assembly became 
thirsty from smoking their pipes, or their tongUQi 
parched from clacking. 

‘‘What pishe-rogue* story takes the rounds 
among ye, shanav granvh?*^-\ asked his worship, 
the Mayor, addressing, in a condescending jocula¬ 
rity of tone, the seated matrons before him—" by 
the wagging of them heads of yours, and the long 
faces you’re shaking at one another. I’ve a notion 
the discourse is runnin’ on Poochas^ or on some 
Phsowls tricks of a stormy night.” 

“ Merry Easther to me^ Mayor of Wind-gap>” 
replied one of the dames, “ but ’tisn’t you I’d faiv- 

• Pishe4Y>gtie, a tale of the supernatural 
f Shanav granvh, old women, 
t Fames. 
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(by h> baT« for masther of my house; oh no-^; oGh> 
by no manes, a roon; why, a poor woman couldn’t 
blink her eye but you’d be at the bottom of the 
stoiy.”—T- 

** And if I was goin’ to make an own-skuck* of 
myself, on that bead, ’tisn’t very clear to me I’d be 
troublesome to you, at all, Bridogue Mooney; I’d 
^ get a young colleen to comb my gray head, as the 
song says.”— 

“ There is such combs as three-legged stools, to 
be found among the household furniture,” smiled 
Gregory Roche. 

" And the colleen that would take wid you would 
be at her last senses, though ye are the mayor it- 
seb*,” retorted Bridogue, ** and she’d often be axing 
Vby you hadn’t the misnoch f to thry your hand 
>rrhen you were worth the having; though,-to spake 
the honest truth, I believe that time is beyant your 
own recollection, asthore.” 

** Och, Bridge, that wasn’t always your mind; 
do you lose the thought of auld times? but there’is 
no use either in fretting or in telHng on you; what% 
to happen will happen; and I say, with a hearty 
good will, much good may do the man that made 
hb own o* ye!—but ye’re not say in* amin to me, 
^ed Mooney ?”—he suddenly asked of Bridogue’e 
mate who sat near him. Ned expressively and 
waggisbfy shook"his old pate, turned up his eyes, 
took the dudeen J from between hb teeth, and an- 

• Fool. t Luck. Short pipe. 
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^ered, ** Och! 1 Was a blessed. bargain to ber^ 
praise be to dod 1—and having said this, he re¬ 
placed his dudeen, and tightened his teeth and 
aqueezed bis Hps on it. 

“ But what would ye all do, only that I’m a ba* 
efaelor boy continued the mayor, ** and have no 
wife, lUre a mill-stone round my neck, to keep me 
from nlindiog your consarns: isn’t it well for ye 
that 1 happen to hould the same belief wid the 
crature in the cart, as ye all know, ’tis in the bal¬ 
lad,”—and the Mayor sang forth:— 

** There was a victim in a cart 
A goin* to be hanged; 

When his reprief came f>om the King 
The cart and crowd did st^d: 

But he must either take a wife 
Or be content to die. 

** *Och! why, then, should I keep my life?’ 

The victim did reply: 

‘There’s people here from every place, 

Why should I spile their sport? 

The bargain’s hard in eitlier case—- 
But come! drive on the cart’ ” 

To this not very elegant version of a not very 
original witticism, there was- the contribution ^ 
what the author of “The Man of Refinement” 
considers a vulgar evidence of the feelings of hu- 
nnan nature; namely, a laugh; accompanied by 
what is deemed not out of the way, in the boxes 
of the Italian Opera, namely, clapping of hands. 

“ Bridogue,” resumed the Mayor, “ ye know ye 
were a comely crature, in the time we spake of, 
and used to dance, ‘ cov^r- Iho buckle,’ so as to take 
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the light out of my eyes; and ye know, more be* 
token, that it^s not my own fauU^that Pm a lone 
man, but because Ned Mooney was a clnner boy; ' 
howsomever, as I said afore, or something like it, 
a pottle of frettin’ doesn’t sell fora groat” 

Med Mooney puffed forth a volume of smoke, 
which he had been inhaling during the Mayor’s 
last speech, and half laughed and half whispered, 
into his sovereign’s ear, “Mostha! bud ye were 
born with a silver spoon in ye’re mouth to be quit 
of her!” 

“ Well, Bridogue,” the Mayor went on, “ tell us 
what ye were colloguing about; for our own dis¬ 
course here is reeled off to the bare spindle.” 

** When ye said we were tellin’ of duowl’s do- 
in’s, Mayor of Wind-gap,” answered Bridogue, 

“ the guess ye made was almost the right one; we 
war talkin’ about The Strange Man o’ the Inch,” 
she added, in a low confidential and now serious 
voice, to which all who heard her, except Maur- 
teCn, responded with looks of almost frightened at¬ 
tention. 

** And if 1 didn’t care much what I was sayin’, 
I’d lay a wager you were givin’ him a nice, purty 
character?” smiled the Mayor, with seeming indif¬ 
ference. 

Och! in honest truth, a good name is a bright 
jewel,” remarked Bridge, unconsciously half^quo^ 
ting Shakspeare, “ and ’twould be the same pity 
to cock it up ki the cap of the strange man o’ the 
Inch; and for the best o’ rasons in the woild, be¬ 
cause he never cared for it, his own seK” - ♦ 
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And what's ye’re own notion about him, a-va- 
nitheet” 

“ Sence ye have the likin’ to hear to it, I’ll re¬ 
hearse it for you, what our notion is. We were a 
a sayin’ that, if ever there was a cloyen-hoofed 
duowl, that pawned himself on people for a dacent- 
looking man—(though he has a little halt in his 
gait, too,)—^and sich things happen oitentimes, they 
say —the sthraDse man o’ the Inch is just that sort 
of a bodv.” 

’Twas well I didn’t pass my word for your ci¬ 
vility to him, Bridogue.” 

" Och ay; and we were sayin’ no more nor what 
his doin’s give the warrant for; and there’s more 
nor that; Pll make my words good agin him, or 
Pll give you lave and license to say I haven’t such 
a thing at all as a tongue behind my teeth.” 

“ Whatever way the story turns up, the Mayor 
won’t say that o’ ye, any how,” remarked the ex¬ 
perienced Ned Mooney; “ for if he took his oath of 
it on the mass book, there’s another one livin’ in 
Wind-gap could tell him what w'ould'give him his 
doubts for aW that.” 

** My speech is to pleasure the Mayor, Ned 
Mooney.” 

** Faith, and sure I don’t begrudge it to him; 
there will be enough left for us all.”—^Ned Mooney 
was a laughing philosopher, and jested with his 
misfortunes. 

** Well, Bridogue,” resumed the Mayor, ** we are 

VOL. L 5 
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longin* to know the rason why ye put hoofs on the 
strange man o* the Inch.*’ 

Bridogue pulled down, with a sudden jerk, her 
petticoats over her shins ; tucked all her clothes 
under her; shifted her position till she was poised 
to her satisfaction; stretched her hands towards 
the blaze and rubbed them well together; and 
smacked her lips, and protruded her chin towards 
the Mayor. Amongst her sister dames, similar 
movements were made to fix themselves comforta- 
ably and lastingly in their sitting positions; most of 
the old men rested their chins upon their sticks, 
and bent themselves towards her, half smiling, yet 
staring inquisitively; the pipes of male and female 
were hastily replenished and vigorously relighted, 
as if to lay in sea-storage for a long and important 
voyage of gossip; and Bridogue then went on with 
her shannauchs. 

‘‘Isn’t it a thing known to every one heark- 
to me, that ever sencc the doin’s that happened 
inin* there, down at the Inch, now more nor 
twenty years agone, no cratur, that was a livin’ 
Christhen at all, would go to live in that ould 
house;—^becase the sperrit o’ the lady that died 
in it, and the sperrit o* the young man, through 
whose manes the life left her, goes thrampaging 
through the rooms, by night; screeching and 
struggling most frightful for to hear. Isn’t that 
thrue for me, Pd be glad to larn ?” 

This question, though put generally was, after 
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a pause, replied to only by Gregory Roche. “ I 
b’lieve,” he said, “ there’s no one you might ask 
about that house could tell you more of it nor our 
Mayor his own self.” 

“ To be sure I could say something of it,” ob¬ 
served the Mayor, with a half laughing, unsuper- 
stitious, superior kind of expression, “ but I’ll keep 
my knowledge to myself, Gregory Roche ,* and in 
the main time, for the rason you are not tongue- 
tied, ye can tell the neighbours what happened to 
us both, the night we went to the Inch.” 

“ 1 often tould all that came to my knowing 
about that night; so that ’twould be no story to 
any one,” answered Gregory; and this was literally 
true; there were none present who had not heard 
of the visit paid by the Mayor and his younger 
council to the abominated house of the Inch; and 
yet such is the love of the marvellous, among peo¬ 
ple who purposely set themselves down to listen to 
a recital of it, that every voice cried out either 
that the circumstance had not been fully related, 
or that it had been quite forgotten: and an encore 
was loudly called for. A first singer could not have 
been more obliged than was Gregory Roche for 
the request made of him. 

Well, neighbours, well; ’twouldn’t be a man¬ 
nerly turn to say the No to ye, and so spile the 
discoorse, when we are all sociable tc^ethcr of a 
St John’s eve. There’s never a one here that’s 
not ould enough to bring to mind wheil the house 
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at the Inch was shut up, and the rason why U 9 
dours and windows were all boulted and barred.” 

“ Och! and sure we do remember it well,” in¬ 
terrupted Bridogue Mooney, snatching the narra¬ 
tive from Gregory’s mouth, with as much eagerness 
as a starving dog might seize a bone from the jaws 
of another; “ myself has the whole story on the tip 
o’ my tongue.” 

“ Then tell it, Bridogue, in St. John’s name,” 
said the Mayor,—“ you’ll sleep the asier for it, and 
poor Ned will pass the night quieter ^ besides, you’re 
so handy at the speech, Bridogue; that ye’ll be at 
the end of your journey before Gregory could get 
to the first turnpike.” 

Bridogue gave her person a pert move, Tvhile 
Gregory smiled; but at the bottom of his appear¬ 
ance of complaisance, there was a gravelly sedi¬ 
ment. The raconteme started forward on her nar- 
rafiv'e, with an avidity that fully bore out the 
Mayor’s assertion of her professional capacity; and 
taking the liberty to recur to our elegant simile of 
the rifled bone, her haste was doubled, at once, to 
satisfy her own appetite, and prevent the possibi¬ 
lity of a reprisal. Yet, first-rate as was esteemed 
Bridogue’s gossiping talent, she committed, to our 
taste, so many digressions from the main point- 
such a scaling of the genealogical tree of every 
creature mentioned in her Shannauchs —that we 
.will endeavour to condense her matter, according 
to our own notions of the requisite compactness of 
story-telling. 
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Vbe garrulous old body has fixed the period of 
her tale at twenty-one years, or thereabouts, pre¬ 
vious to (be time of its relation. At that epoch it 
was known to “ all the world [the world of Wind- 
gap we presume she meant,] that ould Harry 
Stokesbury,’’ the proprietor of the house at the 
Inch, and of considerable property beside, ** had 
been as wicked a sinner in his time as ever broke 
the commandments,”—that is, he had led a self- 
indulging, irregular life. It was equally well 
known that, like all he had been an unrea¬ 
soning tyrant to his family; and that when, from 
the inroads made on bis constitution by excesses, as 
well as by years, he became no longer able to 
pursue his former courses, he continued just as in¬ 
tolerant at home, as if he had been a voluntary 
ascetic. 

To his only son, the **young Harry Stokesbury,” 
now a man, in the prime of youthful vigour, and 
who showed every propensity to follow the exam¬ 
ple given him by his sire, he was, with a most un¬ 
generous want of sympathy, particularly severe 
and oppressive; fuming, and cursing, and raving 
at his imitator’s follies and crimes. But the young¬ 
er Harry, laughing at the idea that his father, the 
most thorough-going rake of his own day, should 
turn moralist upon him, merely in spite that his de¬ 
scendant could eclipse him, took little heed of the 
parental lectures thus lavished upon hiin; in fact, it ' 
was visible to every one that Henry tl% secrmd 
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had resolved to prove htniself ** a chip of the old 
block/’ whatever the old block itself in%ht choose 
to think about the matter. But the **ould fellow” 
began to keep a firmer gripe of his money than be 
had hitherto done: **Like the dc^ in the manger/’ 
thought his son, ^*he can’t use it himself, and won’t 
give it to those who can/’ Young Stokesbury 
soon wanted, in fact, the means of pursuing what 
he called bis pleasures; in consequence of unsaiis- j 
factory payments, people began to refuse him new I 
credit, and to become troublesome to him about / 
old scores. He sent them all to bis &ther (after ! 

first sending them all to the devil ,—** and there’s I 

little in the difference,” remarked young Harry to I 
himself.) “ Ould Harry ” ordered them, however, ) 
to be chased off his premises; and some, who in> i 
sisted strongly on their claims, were compelled, in 
consequence, to fight their way to the high-road, 
through two or three house-dogs, and four or five 
servants—^lad to escape without very material 
personal injury. 

“ The young fellow ” inherited Bis father’s pas¬ 
sionate temper, as well as his taste for pleasant 
pursuits; it was well known, indeed, that, in the 
first-mentioned instance, he even excelled his pro¬ 
totype; his torrent-like nature becoming quite tur- | 
bulent and destructive when attempted to be 
curbed in its career. He demanded money from 
“ the ould fellow,” but not only got none, but was 
met with showers of oaths and vituperation. The 
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joung fellow recriminated as-well as be knew 
how: and at the scenes of altercation which took 
place between them, and at the sound of their 
maniac voices, rising high in mutual and unbridled 
passion, every soul under the same roof with them 
shuddered. 

«Well, (and here the reader must imagine 
Bridogue piquantly smacking her lips) * the young 
fellow ’ seized whatever he could lay hands upon, 
either in the shape of money, or of articles con¬ 
vertible into money, and rioted away as long as 
the supplies, so gained, lasted; but long they did 
not last, and he w’as again in necessity; and an¬ 
other fearful contention took place between him 
and his unhappy parent; and another; and many 
others; (Brid<^ue*8 manner of relating these facts 
was solemn) until at their last interview, the father 
struck the son, and the son raised his sinewy arm, 
and felled his father to hb foot; and from that day, 
until he got an unchristian grave under the waters 
of the sea, a curse fell upon and followed young 
Harry Stokesbury; nor did the Ibteners of Wind- 
gap see any thing extraordinary in this fact; for, 
to their primitive hearts, it seemed an immea¬ 
surable sin, that, even with provocation, the child 
should commit outrage on the person of the 
father.” 

It was reported at the time, as Bridogue assert¬ 
ed, that “ the young fellow,” after having fled the 
house, to escape death at the hands of hb father. 
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who, io bis rage, armed himself with a weapon to 
ii^ct it) became very sorry for his abominable 
act; and, when he had cooled, was penitent, and 
did all in his power to make peace at home. But 

the ould fellow ” would never set his eyes upon 
him; and at his dying hour left him nothing but 
hb curse. 

Still, according to our narrator, and, indeed, the 
general credence of the country, the young man 
was as much to be pitied as blamed. To be sure, no 
one could help calling him wild, and wayward, and 
passionate; nor was it any very great wonder that 
he felt inclined to tread in the paths that had been 
well beaten for him by hb father; yet, many good 
Cbrbtians said that he was aftectionate and gene* 
rous, and Bridge insbted that to those below him, 
who wanted and claimed his assistance, he had 
shown a liberality so extreme, that it almost 
atoned, in the world’s eye, for hb youthful indis¬ 
cretions: she particularly instanced the following 
case. 

While yet but a boy, he discovered a near rela¬ 
tion of his deceased mother in the most abject dis¬ 
tress. This person he instantly snatched from 
penury, called him hb brother, and, at'bb inter¬ 
cession, the elder Stokesbury consented to receive 
the new comei^ as an inmate of hb family. The 
lad was educated along with young Harry; ate 
with him; was clothed as well; sported with him; 
in fact, was treated, in every r^pect, as a brother, 
indeed. 
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The characters and even appearance and man* 
ners of the two youths were very dissimilar* Young 
Harry was a strong-featured, yet fine-featured 
boy, with superabundant spirit; his pwr cousin,so 
cherished, was as handsome, but mild-looking, and 
with the expression of even a want of spirit upon 
his countenance; yet, Harry seemed to love him 
better because of this contrariety; it made him 
more positively the protector and patron of his 
timid relation* 

But smooth water runs deep, and the duowl 
lies at the bottom of it,” was Bridogue’s sage com¬ 
mentary on this soft-seeming individual. Youi^g 
Henry Stokesbury soon experienced cause to re¬ 
pent that he had ever rescued the lad from starva¬ 
tion. Old Stokesbury had under his roof a ward, 
an interesting young girl. Her dower, when she 
arrived at a disposable age, was to be a large one, 
and hpr father had willed that she should espouse 
her guardian’s son, on the promise that the guar¬ 
dian consented to the match. It was said that the 
young man loved most enthusiastically his be- * 
trothed bride; and no wonder that he should; for 
she was generally allowed to be beautiful; and, 
like the lamb, even too mild and gentle : the very 
opposite indeed, as was his cousin, to her intended 
husband. 

Shortly after the deadly feud with his father, 
young Harry left his native place, and went, no 
one knew whither. Three months after, his de* 
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testing parent died. It was generally supposed 
that, notwithstanding his father’s will, and even 
curse, the disinherited heir would immediately re¬ 
turn home to survey his chances of fortune. But, 
twelve months elapsed before Harry’s re-appear- 
ance at the house of Inch, and then his visit was 
known by its consequences. 

During bis absence, it had become whispered 
about that the person whom, from early boyhood, 
he had cherished, had behaved most fouHy and 
treacherously to him; that he had inherited young 
Harry’s paternal property; and that, for the ac¬ 
complishment of his views, he had kept up the fa¬ 
ther’s rage against the son, and that, therefore, 
the old man’s curse had been his only legacy to 
his only child; but, worse than all this, rumour 
now told that the traitor was, at Harry’s return, 
the husband of the beautiful and wealthy ward of 

As evidence to a jury, perhaps there might have 
been nothing certainly proved on these points, but 
appearances bore out suspicions. The usurper 
lived in the Inch-House, and the iair young girl 
lived there with him, and the closest observers 
could only conclude that they were man and 
wife. 

Upon a dark night, the house was attacked by a 
band of armed men, broken into, and at once given 
up to pillage. Harry Stokesbury’s treacherous 
cousin fell, covered with wounds, inflicted by 
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Harry’s own avenging hand, near to the bed, on 
which lay his faithless mistress—a shrieking wit¬ 
ness of this, perhaps, rightful retribution, The 
general story went, that she had become a mother 
only a few days before,and that, when the terrible 
young Harry, after his sanguinary deed, turned to 
her to reproach her with her infidelity, he found 
that, with her last, long scream, her young spirit 
had passed away. 

While yet grimly standing over the bleeding 
and*senseless victim of his revenge, he was seized 
upon and conveyed to prison. The authorities of 
the neighbouring town had received private in¬ 
timation of the intended attack on the house at the 
Inch, and, although they had been too officially 
precautions, or perhaps lazy, to anticipate it, they 
at last sent overpowering numbers, to ensure to 
the law vengeance upon the law’s aggressors. 

The now only living Harry Stokesbury, ar¬ 
rested on the very scene of his crinic, was tried at 
the bar of justice, and condemned to death. Yet, 
tremendous as had been the result of his rage, the 
provocations to it, according to general report, 
were mercifully taken into account, and eventually, 
he was only transported from his country;—trans¬ 
ported from it, as soon appeared, never to reach 
the shores of another; for authentic intelligence 
reached Ireland that the vessel in which he sailed, 
had foundered in open sea, and that all on board 
had perished. 
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Although, as the savage jouth stood over the stif¬ 
fening body of his relation, h& had thought him 
dead, his victim lived on; and after twenty years 
and upwards, still continued to be a breathing man, 
upon the very evening of Bridogue’s narrative; 

lading, to be sure,” added Bridogue, ‘‘a very 
quiet life, in the town at our feet—but who can 
forget, for all that, his airly villany?” 
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CHAFPER V. 

' : • T . . . - 

: houar at the Inch, thus mai*k^ ’ by the 

sertions of Bridogue, and the assent of her neigh- 
bdiilra^iwho, by IheiJtrvayi were the rieairest popti- 
lotiticoinineinity te it, as the<scene of a hideous ' 
tila^edy, hadindeed ibeeh-shut up and UnooCOpied ‘ 
for many years>; until within the' last three monthSi' 
when It wais tiiiketi by the object of the old Wo*' 
niha’s present aminiadeersions.- Brido^ue'‘closed 
heir story with this^remark:^ - 

An’tC'S a^thruth, afore ye alh that Wo^ right'’ 
body' would evepTienter to go livO-in such a plaeb^ 
wdiere the hperrUs of^ Harry Stokesbury artd the 
young woman, that^died there, haunt the place the* 
whole nightlongpan’ if ’twas a thing,” she added, 
«}thatthe house^at the Inch had hevCr been a plsKse 
of iU Itioh, or Mseroahf both the one and the other, 
wore in it now, for it ooverod the hCad'df the ‘ 
wickedest man-the' world' ever^ gave birth to; not 
barrin’ ould Hir^y^ 3tokeslKiry,^0i‘ eteh ' young > 
Harry htmfelh ” i ^ ? 

W^ have befpire>8UFniise4‘that'aD^ tile SasOmbled^ 

sagas of Wiad-gap^ mafo and female^ were^weli 

YOL. I. 6 
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tcquainted, previous to this night, with the stoiy 
of Harry Slokesbury; but Bridogue was peculiarly 
remarkable for her powers of newly arranging and 
combining the incidents of a tale, no matter how 
often she repeated it; so that, even prolix as she 
had proved in the present instance, none of her 
auditors seemed fatigued; on tlie contrary, through^ 
out her narrative, and ^emphatically at its 
conclusion, the old dame was greeted with various 
exclamations .of wonder, pleasure and applause; 
all which testiinonies of talents ^ accepted 
as matters of course. 

. One on^ of her auditors wore a face of iodl^ 
ference on the^ occasion, and even ’ osteotatioudy 
. displayed snd this w'as Ned iMdoney, the good ' 
dame’s spouse, who quietly: eontenled himself* 
with Maculating, 'Hiaoks be dOvilie blessed Si.v 
John, has dope If/ .It need .hcd be obsprvedy: 
that Ibis circumstance-weiki imost Jutierly ta>Bre^' 
dag^kja’s^heart; vfant of interest in any one is/cer¬ 
tainly the. keenest nfience the rfltei^<d.«Uer cao aiu^u 
ceive;.whst mi^t it boi; when U cnuiei{from one?w< 
own husband? , * . 

, Different remarks circulated ampi^g the <dd pent-: 
pie, uppn tlm matter under discussion; untilikt 
length it yvas recollected that Gregory Roirbe.lMKl ' 
been inteprrupted in his modest attempt to relate/^ 
an anecdote, connected with the house at the Inch; 
and.he,now re<|uested, by a)h,tOi resume.. It 
war not, however, an easy matter to. paeviail: on 
the weaker of-Wind-gap to^ takeiupthe sdapjMd 
threads of his inteUeciuid loom; another/Srtaat hail' 

.! .. / 
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'^iferred to 'htrnWf.' ’Bat’ ‘ We 
'May6r^‘‘khev?r thei poiiit 'bf the^'raan, and 

Hvliisjper^dTiiW/that what had dccurred, Was only 
‘"""good mannersf**^ that, merety 
tKroa^ ^l!ah(T3^^ ‘womeh’^' mhst have' their Wfey, 
■^tPthfe‘'World fiO^w'as assured, Gregory 

Rbthbj'whom every body regarded, Ss the /f pal- 
■Wern T)f Wihd-gfifl; in regard of mannerly ioH- 
Wo&^'riof, foPthe first time iii his life, be 
fdr^Otfol of''^‘ daeeht beHaVer.'^^ 'Gr^egory* was coh- 
ciliatedV an^, Whferi aH "were again fixed fn at- 
titiides of aftl'entlOn,’ the " paKliern Of'Wihd-^ip ^ 
' began "his anecdote. " ' .! • i 

Air^lh/at* tbb'^iifdsrng ■v'aririthee,' ‘Mi'sih'ress 
MoOn’ey By’nairn^'touid to yc, nelgfibbufs. Was a 
thrue'-story,-a'rtd’vVell i^ebarsed b'fetv'‘Every body 
ailSf kfier’tb^'house at the fncH Wa's’ silict op, that' 
‘Sthrange cries' used W be hard there in the hi^ht 
time, and sthrahge‘lights seen fh the'Opper wlhdlbk 
Mi'Sthtess •Mooney'related for'you that *lis more 
ndr twenty yeari '^ence the yo'bhg' womiti dl^ 
there/ by coorse of nature, the Mayor’of'Wind- 
gap'and' mysel/Were yhunger people lKat day thah 
we are now at the* present timb, fofbn’ent ye; we 
had no Mayor at all over us then, more be' token; 
Miiirteeh' Maher was Only Mahrteen Maher, in 
them days. 'VWellj' Maurteeh; brought’ me doivh 
by the'riverishfe^ fishlhg; of k very "fine evening, 
moreover;' that ^voold tenipt any one to take a 
slope to' himself by ^ (he greeiV'bink, where the 
fiioWers i^ereblobmirtg to the ^eye-sight. Ye all 
fcndw; neighbours, ^that the' hdose at the: Inch fs 
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, near, Ihe sick. were: 

our way home,,^nd ;f)pw tl^en we. stopped 4n our 
discoorae, and turned our looks to houses for 
.we bethought eu^Ives of the .story that was rgffh 
ipg; it was.a good two.hoursa^ef the,nig^t<>falL 
“ Says Maujrteen^^fi^er^ tcj (rexnembor he 
was only ^^urteen Maher at tbstUine,,eeighboufSy 
orIM call him the Maycir, tp be,mepneriy)—^Gre¬ 
gory,’ says he to jne).^ as siu*e;as,the^hing>*rodis 
in my hand^ 1 see light in the top.windy of the 
plape’i—and neighbours all, I [poked myself^ snd 
'light there was. We b^ld our tongues for awhile, 
like people sthruck with amaze; till, at. last,, says 
Maurteen to me agin, * GregqVy, lUl see what’s 
in the house, if ’twas the Dpo#! runnin’ with his 
lantern through tt; wiU.ypu cpipe w'lih .roe?’ 

«No, Maurteen, no, X made answer to him; 
the heavens be pur safeguard, w.e shouldn’t med> 
die or make with things of that aprt. 

Come tp the house, Gregory Roche,’ ” 
Maurtpen said to me. Myself demurred, good . 
neighbours^ myself demurred to Maurteen Maher; ' 
but he lop|r me by the arm, and by main force 
brought me with him; for he wps a sthronger boy 
^ nor Twas, , 

« We got very near to thehppse; the lightt of 
thpjwindies blamed,brighter and brighter; apd WP 
hard, ay, as . positive f^ire as .I’m a livin’powl» 
this St, John’s eve, and as sure ps the saint’s good 
fire is burnin’ h^fpre me, spd as furp as yp are sXl 
hpaf^nip’ tp me, we hard a pitiA*)# vdolpfpl 
^erppph, That, s^ipt,^& as if wp. w^i^bpt; ’|wis 
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tike th^ scr^clif bf a womabin her sbrest fhi^ou’^le; 

niore dolb- 

ftrHef,’bjy by^far.” •' / * 

" Gi^gbry Rodfie h 4 re 'p{rus 6 di ' Ft whs not ivltfi- 
out‘ ‘JntefrfWbfi'ihat,- with' dfne sHlemmiy bf Voice, 
shaking of his head, antf 'irn^essivdr ^'ysterfotis- 
rteis’of Visage/ hfe had ibiitiaged to bring hiS story 
- to a ‘cbHainr pitch of interest. * 1^0 m'eaiure' thb 
success of his art^ therefore’^ Gregory paused; and 
'andfi he grei’^ pleased witK his obser'vatiOnk; the 
usual'biarks' of deep sympaihy With'the narrator 
were fully displayed; Towafds Matifteen Maher, 
indeed, Greg'dfy'did not venlure to direct his 
’eye; for, is‘he had sbmetrmes experienced’before, 
he feared to find on the Mayor’s lip a half waggish 
"SrtiMb;^ nor‘Would ' he ^lidVO'been at present dlsap> 
poinled‘‘in'apprehensions;' Ihd’ perhaps his 
Worship'trii^ Only aiitUsed With 'his countil’s rhie- 
IdricfeiVddedtohs. ^ ; V V ‘ ' ! 

- NeiyhbotirsJ, 'neighbour.^'” reXutried 'Gregory, 
not yet tjuife satisfied Wiih the strong impressipii 
he had rtia(fe; ’^* Ma 6 r(eert Maher that" W®si and 
the Mayor Itfatis, Will hear me out in what I 
say; It \yas indeed', it wis a very iridnr^fui screech 
Wre heard/*’/'"' 

Youhe tellfin’ ihb'story mighty well,' Grego¬ 
ry Roche/' said'the Mayor, " ’iwas plain (0 know 
that a livin* ChHsthin couldn't babl out'that way, 
through his teeth, if they made King of Eng¬ 
land orhim.** ' ’ , ' ‘ 

K^b, neighbours, no;^n 6 t a Itvin' CKristhin sowj 
would Scfccch that a way.' 

6 * 
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^«Come into ihe house* Grcgpry Roche,’ ” 
jejs Maurteen Jyiaher, to myself, very wickedly. 

«Into the house is it, Maurteen Maher?’’-r->| 
node answer to hin);.and 1 shook jny fiogei’ at 
him, the wsy I now shake it, neightjOUSSi I did-^- 
1 shook my hugoi* st him. 

“ J^o, Maurteen Maher,, ssye I will not dark> 
.on t^e do,or-slone of that house; Uis no piece for 
honest, livin’ people^ says 1 to hiip. 

f rU go by myself then,’ ” says Maurteen 
Idaher, pushing me away from him. Didn’t ye 
push me ft;om you, ISlaypr of Wind-gap, that was 
Maurteeo Maher then? didn’t you?” 

«I did in good troth,” answered his worship^ 
^iniling quietly. ., 

. << Take my advice, sa 5 rs 1 tp him, apd I shook 
piy finger at him again; take my counsel and don’t 
enter there; lave dead to their doom; toiheir 
doom, says I. < I will go in, says Maurteen Ma¬ 
her, over again.’ Neighbours, 1 was the image 
of one thunderstruck, by rason of his bouldness: 
there was no fear upon him: ^ here is the fish and 
|the fishing-rod,* says he, to mysejf—‘it would be 
a pity to have them good throuts lost;* ay, in¬ 
deed neighbours, all he seemed to think about was 
the losin’ of tfie throuts. f If they brake my bones, 
and that I can*t come, back to you,’ says Maurteen, 
‘ Jf I don^i come baak to you, ip an hour’s time, 
go home, Gregory Roche; go your nrays home, 
and send the throuts to Mr. Kelsham at the,gaze<- 
bp; I pcofpis^d them ^9 him, and, dead or nlive, 
i’ll keep my word; sentj ^em to him, Gregory 
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make fltle of ibis fishing-rod^ and<of 
Ofopy Ibing 9^01)! 1 I> find in^rny housor and give the 
saoney the poor) iVir the good o' my souk^; 

«I wa 9 amused beyani the world) peighhoars:; 
I was like onto a body, turned into a pillar of salt, 
after a maoner; and while I was dn ithis .sprt o’ 
Way) Maurtoen Maher left me. He staid away 
DOarito an hourv and he came bank with a sanioiii 
&ct, J piedge myself to ye, bat what .he sebn hb 
never tould ' 

Would ye have my face tom round ito my 
baekv Gregory, or would ye have me be withered 
iwtoa*^ stba^own.for letting my tongue run away 
Wilhmy hraina?” . 

; Gregory Ttoohe was fully satisfied at perceiving 
lhai his oontribution to the wonders of the night 
whs well received, quite as. well) indeed) as the 
BiOne lenglliened ooe Of Bridogue Mooney) and) 
theiiBrelie>;it did not come into his head to reply 
to>ihe Mayors last observation* Many commeats 
aiii];:siirniises followed) which we will^paas oyeT) 
Q 6 iy/ nOtieiog the mere material topics, 
i; imt iWBs.a throe remark for Bridge. Mooney to 
«aakV)”;S0id a woman.with a palsied bead* every 
shake of which threw a very effective hiatus into 
her speech, “’lis mighty thrue .for Bridogue 
Mooney to ssy uthat .00 jcight hotly would go to 
l^ve in such a! house as the house at the Inch*’’ 
.Right body,, inaghI” cried Bridge, smartly, 
e|fe!s iPfO,right bpdj) as sure gs Tw an auld simr 
«ifr);he is not , i/m tojuW he’s toighiy 

” V. . > > ■ ■ 

* Sthagown, a froBt4>itten pMato. 
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to look ony‘'«nd ekierf y ih(o the horgaiiv) and if ii^ 
hadn^t witoheraft on .hi8rai(}e^ is<‘it><t0 be beUeved 
that 'aa= «uld ugly ofiendei”’ of kdtian^ *ud be tble to 
over jierBoade ^ itiaby youtig-cwwiurea?^^^/ ^ *• 

.'' 1' believe,''beyainit any do6bt'/^ observed' one^of 

thel old ^ijinfbf^the eompirifyi, *^ that sueh'sin and 
fhkdndle’was never known tO'bSppen in a neigh* 
bourhoodcasTdil upon the ieounthry round (he 
fnch house, Since thb stbrange man eameitb Hve 
there.” '' »! 

7. i« There was-never^He'like) knbwrr in the world 
Wdev^? answered 7 Bridogiie*—^‘and if he‘was a 
sighdy young blade, that ’ud be! plasing to the eye, 
and carried a coaxin* smile upon the lips, and had 
a su^ry tongue in Tiis hiead^-' there'' wouldn?i^ be 
hair-tbe' Surprise; but take' my word over agawi 
for ity il*8 by witchcraft^'and witchcraft alone,'' he 
comes round them. Isti’i'Nelly Darcy;thedmith^ 
dtnightOr/ashamed to shew her head? isalt^there 
DoranV 'crata^e of a eetteeh; Jnot over*'sbcteen 
years auid/ turned /rbm uhe ’ door by hef own 
ther and moUter? and*isn’t there MahonyV wife^ 
that wfnt by the' batnd of purty 'Peggy, afore Tim 
Mahony' brought' her hoMte.‘-^(Tim MahOny^yO 
know> keeps the sign’of (he ** Tom biers’^* at the 
cross rbkds, beyant 'the ’Inch house) and' Wasn’t 
•he sent to her. father, by rtfsOn' of her husband’s 
displeasure? and ochone!'' OChOne!’’ 'Continued 
Bridge, pathetically, «the shkabdle is brought'on ' 
ita all, oh aecbunt of theimkightly auld man o’'the 
inch! I^ifell ye, onst for all, hfe' gives draughts to 
us all. some way or other.” 

' .-'i I- ... * 
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Auld Daddy Leeach, every bdByftvan wfuAie'^cf 
^ih0t^fbe;a40dlfnj iaifih§s>u|>on. youii^'cra- 

iby «Miufidfjbfl(fv^cUed:^ni^ aQd:4iertb8) 
dhrinks, sweet and plasing to the mouth, tho«^^ 
.faHtOP Iw t^ hf^arty rand .bad ifopj Ifbe poor ^ilowl; 
}M)d.IclKao«r iftjmy Ihne^iaibrangedthiiigs to be used 
for the makin’ of the love draughts. They sa^ 

. the^ooog:oaeaiofrthem Jitu/Acg^uesf that flies 

, 'tbshugh the lair fromiilie jiiorbiagulU tihe ni^t, 
from the nest jo^se' their feathers grows, 
and the nest theyhre ifioend in taken'> at .the mate 
titnarr-dbey'Ssy thai.if ffae bird, and nest, and all 
xia (bilfid dtp (together for the tvicked purpose, the 
broflgk .U mokes ^iU force a girl to^puii after a boy, 
iOf o, boy to tun after a girl, for^tbe inere Ioto* 
cJthe world over/* 

** Is it theowallows ye made tmentioa of, Sharm 
X^aesOhy V asked :aaother very ohl inaninear him. 

A;y, in good tiuruth^ MeehawUr^Uwas about 
. iJkem.sivallows, the youngest of ’em> I mane, that 
J. made mention.’’ 

<< And .faiksy” resumed Meehowl, << Ihe rason l 
;pDt the question to yoy^on thatihesd, is this; very 
airly .of a hazy morning, I was:passin’; by^ the bouse 
at the inoh^ihe liOrd stand bptwden us and ill 
hArnif” and here the nanfator piously crossed liim- 
(Oelf: ^wheuiwhat should 1 .see, lookin’ towards 
tho.hAu«e, hMt,Uie stbrange man hiooseli^ standiu’ 

* WaadCrii^ bqggMs. fSlrallotW* 
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CTO 

lofz*) wriuljr^uuid;^ii&wn a 

y«v{H909 hiia doiA!)tIijaf,v^lleelwiwl?i ‘thto 
!iA’<9 libj^yiehough.UiatBcido^eiilli^ooiwy 

, l siajad iipiifdr kny re^klied Bridge 

Moonbyi ^:^he.patB the^harmuk onus, howaonaev^r 
finda manea^o do it/’' o ' u; ' ^ 

idlrye Nwhatil -hand^ofotJiemi ^wallb^ir, 
, ntygbl^rs^^f'siid'Daddy Lecflcht them sWaHoWs 
,a«dHbein.birdie tdO).thfttgoesh3ntheinam^ o’ wiUy 
• vt^taiJa, X:ni>4duld for .saittaih has-' three di^ps o’ 
;|jb^,iDe.yU’a tdoud-in.^eih^ Lord bo.good' td tta.”' - 
0 : 1 !‘>'’Tjb;oflfcn, and often I took .nblipe >of 4>oth 
.^tids-of them bicda> the< yohM6g'tkeai ^and the 
.^iddognt ci^pei^ the. spidddgue eoppel is' never 
known to sing his varse of a song,- only wheh'4he- 
:<iay.iiS.'biutber!OOQki, and dripfMbg'wet; and then 
it’s id moiirnfoi Uiing to kecir hin^/and to loQ]t at 
'h.iin)Standin^dn a could vvet stbne^ by the rOad-side, 
iahd by the k*i.ver-slde; liltin^ his bit xyf a <itidon<X 90 n, 
and Lookin’ about him so ’cute, and v^aggln’ his 
Jos^'. taill^forcaH the World aS'if he gloried in'the 
(dark;rdiny<>day,-that'Pate'S i:loud'dVer,the mind 
of all Ghrisihin cratureeji and > them swallows, agin, 
i they skim ; about^ from the risin’ to -Ihe 'seltin’ of 
the suD', and they never put foot to the ground like 
Our own birds ^ but, ivheii the storiw is cornin’h> 
vex the earth, they all get in- a row, together, upon 
an ould wail, or on the the top of a body’s house, 
pnd they sing, end they sing^ ali of them at once, 
as loud as ever they can, makin’ merry at the 
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Mefiil^eliange^ on, artd thtft’Thfey| ’ 

Avid ia eomih^ oit, iiibi«e i>e4bken,'1)bttei' 
people themselvteiV'^bdi Midreo^ei*' lliefe's lio^ 
aknong ud can < how they<hete fd' Wlhd> 
g^p^bjr wliere they'conic frow;’ ot ’Where !’n thO' 
vravid they' go to;ib the'Wtnter^ttmO^ and 1 ofletf 
}»rd it I ^id as Well aa Out {heighboUi^,’ ’Shawn 
lieedoh^abat ’the ti^ee dhropa o’ the. Det^il'a Mood^ 
ia ifi thorny and in the willy-wag tails/^ 1 < j ♦ ii 
These cbmmehts on the recipe for the ihahufac-' 
tore of love powders; the nhdeniahte f^ct that the’ 
strange man at the Inch had been sebiS' ih the act* 
of pmUuigidowwbwalloWB’ nests; his mdroisel ^d 
yet popular character'{in'a certain way() his Wahl 
of personal rbcomhiehd'ationi and yet .his perMnai' 
euecesB; 'all'‘this put 'together, left'our’lords' 'tn^' 
c^miDoris of'Wind-Lgap'4n little dotibt'aS to 'thb^ 
means by which his indescribable ^tritrmphs'had' 
been won, Nor, ^indeed, must'we thUCK Whhde'r' 
at the bonclukion lo Which oUr good foTk^i^have inr-" 
ri^d;: fer, according tb their prifnrCive idebs^’ no¬ 
thing blit witoheaft oould'aeeoUht for the Turfi^lll^d' 
sfvay of'Itheir abhorred welghbonr;. thb' 'want 6f' 
good conduct in awy one ihe y’Otrng gills of their* 
epBHiKUDity being'^aoked upbn as a kind ‘bfitiyste-' 

riousT'Witation.' ' < . ' 

: It was, however,‘knehtioned ’that, sometimes' 
whdn by'cliasTce hiscbWmS'Ceascd to influence,the 
strange maoi of the Inch did not Stop-short of se-^' 
oondaty, human means/-’ A tale oP'ViolenSd Wife’ 
added, according,'lo'i which’ 4he= pi^incisr of tl^^ 
garden ofthe Inehihuusc wa8 looked upon ai baniifeA' 
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■nat' 

a^d I pimply ground, bcro* hadliBeou 

cUiiigu^cl,. bejfpnd. oC reeoghilniri 

Qp^pl,l hapds,.i;^ vi^a^adPirMeiditbatiheati^ngeiinin! 

o* bad ‘f a.dpKjt ofJooki adianeCuH balefai' 

look) wbicbi 4f M pBca, realedo onidiGoin^y gp'kof! 
apy ranky epsiueed; bpr>. pventuaJi i perdHiofn, oi \nai 
to be^er(^d.| 0 .nlyMby^’(niracl& .ln>£adt^<Bri(logae' * 
l^ffpooei^ cl/sanly inadn out] bar, ptooftOsilidn,. tihieb ! 
had opened * thip > cpofereiten iH>undI tbe<. > boiafiis» ^ 
namely,,tha4; the^atran^tman therlnckwaBa 
cloTOiji; ^uotwj, .bliDaolf for ai dacent 

ef^rly;ipan«?^v ,, : :. ■■■-., ‘ 

v]^e trad from hye eon^Oraatiim)o6pdii g?oi 
friends, of Wiod-gap. apijpe; 'ass^liioiisi than did not 
tend ip ,|ipt up ihe charaeteir: of. the sofcgect ofthcir ' 

' sAannouci^. It was vouched that theohly .person^ 
kppwA tp. live,with. himi.was aiwrinkled haggard ‘ 
lyoman; and' 'yet iUiany 'figures ifrerB// seen' afiar ' 

twiligbi goiog to the house and fOoming fuoni i^' \ 

and at hours of, the nighty when well, looodueted 
people ought to he Jd reat> tjiai uproar tons ridting' ' 

wan t known tp, contioMe :Under his roof till day*, 
break. ;/V!Qeye,or:Uip upighboutdiood^^ had onoe v 
been ventarous :enougbv *dturiog,eae of ,the8e eb«^ ’ 
mptions, to; approachi the :prenii|a«i. It/was .very' *' 
dark, and they were moving stealthily onwardj | 
wbep suddenly they beard a,fearfulv. hellish shout; ' 
Ihp ,1 jghts, they had pre viously seon so vivid iVitbin/ ‘ 
the. house, became extinguished; befone th^ hsd^ 
timp to adyappe, or; recede, each in hiaeonsitfnaf ' 
' tipn was., seized,; aai ell averred,, by a^.^hproed * 
% the groupi was ywongiand atrdog^.iod- 
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could not otherwise have been so overcome; and, 
thus mastered, they were urged supcrnaturally 
along, ** in sich a hurry, that they hadn’t time to 
Wess themselves;” until they arrived at the river’s 
bank, which, as has been mentioned, flowed near 
the house; and into the river they were plunged, 
and out of the river they barely escaped, although 
good swimmers, with the wise j'esolution never 
again to oppose earthly prowess to fiendish agency. 

<<Be him a sinful Christin, bought and sould, or 
be him a duowl in earnest, may the heavens keep 
him from our road,” ejaculated Bridogue Mooney. 

“Amin, and amin over agin, gossip,” assented 
the dame, with the pendulating head; “from evil 
doins’ and evil doers, the Lord deliver usi” 

A rather violent stir here took place, among the 
dancers at a little distance; and six or eight stout 
young fellows, heralded by the man of straw, and 
his Herculean help-mate, dragged towards the 
Mayor’s chair two individuals wearing large out¬ 
side coats, and broad-brimmed hats. As the par¬ 
ties confronted the judgment-seat, bat and cloak 
were torn from the person of the foremost culprit; 
and, almost in the middle of the gossip, which had 
occupied itself about him, “the slhrange man o’ 
the Inch ” stood fully in view. His nom deguerre 
was shouted by more than one voice, and immedi¬ 
ately those who had held him loosed their grasp; 
and he stood in the blaze of the fire, laughing 
loudly at the ludicrous confusion which his pre¬ 
sence created. 

TOL. I. 7 
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Among the old women, there ensued a hi4iou5 
discord of screams, and they tumbled over each 
other, in their hasty, though not successful, attempt 
to avoid the neiglibourhood of one whom they 
themselves had magnified into a very formidable 
being; and, in a few seconds, those amongst^-them 
who could run, ran with all their might, and those 
who could only hobble, hobbled with all their 
energy; Bridogue Mooney leading the cohort, 
with the loudest screams ofiended virtue could put 
forth, while at each inch of their way over Wind- 
gap hill, every echo of his devilish laugh added 
impetus to the hearts and heels of the scandalized 
fugitives. 

The strange man of the Inch, now that he cocrld 
be really looked upon, seemed to be about forty- 
five; though he might be less, for his face, that is, 
as much of it as was fully visible, had become dis¬ 
figured by ugly gashes, which probably added to 
it an appearance of age. Over half of his features 
he wore a black handkerchief; and of the one eye 
left exposed, scarce any thing worse than powder 
and brilliancy of expression could be conjectured. 
An air of lofty command ran through his bearing. 
He was clad in a full skirted coat of blue cloth, 
richly laced; a vest of embroidered silk, a small¬ 
clothes of blue plush, and silk stockings, and 
square-toed shoes, with silver buckles in them. 

After the retreat of the old women, his shocking 
laughter suddenly settled into a bold imperious 
manner, and his single observable eye flashed 
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fiercely, and his brow knit d^ply above as he 
looked on every side at the gaping crowd. 

“Come, make way here, fellows,” he said; “I 
have a stjrong inclination to punish a score or two 
of you, for your rough handling, now that you have 
dared to rob me of my cloak and hat; make way, I 
say, or I will score some ugly marks on your 
foolish faces;” and he Capped the short crooked 
sword at.his side. 

All the old men around Maurleen, and all the 
young people who had followed from the place of 
the dance, were receding to make way accordingly, 
when Maurteen Maher clutched his osier-wand, 
and, sitting very upright in his chair, cried out in 
a sonorous voice— 

“Stop! stop awhile, genteel, and give an ac¬ 
count of yourself.’^ 

The strange man of the Inch turned suchienly 
round, and glared at the questioner. 

<< Yes,” resumed Maurteen, “ Pd have a word 
or two wid ye, afore ye lave our place,” 

The summoned person was evidently niuch sur¬ 
prised and offended at this interruption. He 
walked rapidly over to his worship, fixed a stern 
look upon him, was silent for an instant, and at 
last, burst forth in a question: 

“ Who the d—1 are you, that stops mej?” 

Maurleen Maher did not wince before the 
strange man of the Inch. He held his head loftily, 
and his tone was bold without being arrogant, as 
' he answered, 

“/am the Mayor of Wind-gap, far above the 
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Mayor of the town below us; as you nlay larn by 
lookin’ On the hoightrof this placO) and how low 
the town lies at our feet ' 

'“•Take your foolish mummery to some other 
market, you old ridiculous Irish fellow,’’ said the 
strange man of the Inch, again vehemently turning 
to go away. 

“ There is no mummery about me,” said Maur- 
teen. “I govern the people here by their own 
free will and consent; and 1 govern them for their 
good. ” 

« You’re an old gray-headed idiot; I take it; and 
ye look d—d impertinently at me, and I’ve half a 
mind to change your tone,” continued the 
‘‘ sthrange man.” 

« ’Tisrt’t by lighting with the sword, I should 
be abje to rule over my neighbours; but for all 
tbal/'f^m not afeard o’ye, as wicked as They say 
ye are, and as fierce as your one eye burns upon 
me; so you need not lay your hand upon your 
crooked hanger; the odds o’ the battle ’ud be agin’ 
ye; but I don’t want any thing but pace and quiet 
Listen to me; I’m tould ye said evil words into 
the ear of a young girl at the dance, and put your 
arms round her, when she didn’t want them, and 
for that offence on Wind-Gap, you are brought 
before me, the Mayor. It is time for you to give 
over foolish and sinful notions and behaviour. The 
snow of age has not fallen on your locks as thick 
as it has upon mine; but still I’d have you think- 
in’ o’ your grave. ’Tis a shkandle to us on Wind- 
gap to sec a middle aged man runnin’ the race o’ 
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the wicked; and I say to you, repent o’ your sins, 
and larri to be a Cbrisfhin.” 

This magnificetit address, though full of nerer-to- 
be-forgolten morality^ to the ears of Maurteen’s 
neighbours, seemed to strike the ** sthrange man ” 
as sometKing eminently ridiculous. He burst into 
a renewal of his former fit of laughter, and hur¬ 
ried, now unobstructed, from' the presence of his 
lecturer. 

' The chief offender’s companion had stood apart 
during the scene we have described; he moved 
after his principal. 

The Mayor advanced hastily towards him, 
seized his cloak, suddenly dragged it open and 
glanced into his face; it was but a momentary view 
he could have gained of the person’s features, who 
recoiled, and drew his disguise closer round him. 
But there were others besides the Mayor who 
imagined they had recognised the second domino, 
as will soon be seen. 

** I had a notion who was hid under that cloak,” 
said the Mayor privately to this individual. 

"I promised to stand your friend, and ’tivas' 
plain to me, and now ’tis plainer than ever, that 
a friend you will want to give you help when you 
are not thinkin’ you need it. Poor boy! I hard 
it long ago, and I b’leve at present that there is a 
doom upon you, and that ye must work your way 
through it. Go then, in heaven’s name, and face 
it. PII keep my word to you all the same; the 
Mayor of Wind-gap \viil be your friend.” 

The person he addressed hastened away in the 

7 * 
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path of tbe arrange roan of the io<hi if 
ike him, to be freed of Maurteen'^Lserroons. 

It was some time before the sensation, created 
by this commotioQ at the bonfire, be^roe appeased. 
Little bare-legged scouts were sent out after the 
old women, who slowly returned, upon the strong¬ 
est assurances, on the part of the Mayor, of. their 
personal safety. .. Terror rosy be an. impulse, par- 
ticularly acting upon the delicate constitution of 
the nervous female system; but above even terror, 
is to be ranked t,he. nervous curiosity of the softer 
sex; so that, according to these two rules, the old 
sisterhood of Wind-gap may be permitted, after 
the allaying of their mortal frigh^ to assemble 
onceo^ore round the bonfire, and, its sovereign. 
Nay, they even squatted down again on the very 
spot they bad. lately abandoned, brim-full, every 
one of them, of most fruitful subjects of conver- 
iration. Above all other- thing^f the Mayor’s bold 
and magisterial bearing drew forth their unlimited 
eulogy; and we suspect that Maurteen had in¬ 
tended it should h^ve produced such an efiect; at 
all events, he felt bis character to be considerably 
elevated this night, in the eyes of his subjects. 

His worship continued calmly to preside over 
the renewed gossip, and answered in good-hu- 
moured loftiness to the odulalion shpwered upon 
him. And: we believe that the old women of 
Wind-gap could have remained for a week sitting 
on their heels, so highly did they.relish the music 
of each other’s tonges, had not the Mayor re- 
roinded.tbem .Uiat the hour for the display of their 
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actifUy waf; cdme;^ at which intimatidn, .the aged 
heUeaead the gny•beaded betox of bia jdEiediction 
jtiifejd hikods, and, formihg a circle, aetoto dancing 
with all their possible agility, round-and round the 
gluattnaeriiOg remnants of the bonfire; those who 
could boastthe greatest strength of limb supported 
others whose sinews refused to bend with suffi¬ 
cient flexibility, and whose Joints had become 
rusty in their sockets. In this career of crippled 
movements; in the gray locks set floating by their 
motion; and in the wrinkled visages of the per¬ 
formers, there was a semblance more to a crowd 
of witches and wizards, enjoying the seething of 
their'Spells in a caldron, than to that of earthly 
people, engaged in an earthly pastime; while the 
Mayor, with his white wand presiding over the 
rite, was no unfit representative of the requisite 
enchanter, and while the grotesque figures of 
Meehawl O’Moore, and of his gigantic mate, 
might be interpreted into two very ungainly imps, 
attending upon him. 

When the red embers had been nine times en¬ 
circled by the new dancers, each crone secured a 
portion of them, and took it carefully home, as 
one security against charms for the ensuing year; 
and we may safely close this chapter with the as¬ 
sertion that they all wended towards their beds 
heavily laden with the shannauchs and occur¬ 
rences of this present blessed St. John’s Eve.” 

After the close of every festivity, it was the 
custom of the Mayor of Wind-gap to patrol with 
his bailiff his circuit of authority; accordingly upon 
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this night, when it was time for air to be a-bed 
and quiet,'he renewed his customary precautions, 
and went to his own pillow assured that all his 
people were ^safe and sound,’’ and, against all 
chances, certain of continuing so till the morning. 
But, for once in his life, at least, the Mayor of 
Wind-gap was wrong. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Theri: be some long-liT^d persons yet in 

existence^ bred and born even out of the salubri* 
ous ail* of Wind-gap, who remember Roger Divey. 
He was best fcnown in his day by the title of 
^^yallow Roger,—a surname derivable from the 
sooty-saffron hue of as much of his real surface as 
could be seen—-namely, his large, lank, parch¬ 
ment-covered countenance, his hands and his legs. 
He Was a tall, gaunt man; his trunk of heavy 
bones, loosely strung together, supported by ex¬ 
tremities, not much thicker, nor better shaped 
from the knees to the ankles, than the huge cudgel 
he always carried. At the time of our history, 
Roger was sergeant of the real Mayor of our town 
and its suburbs, including, of course. Wind-gap 
itself; and it was pretty well known that dame jus¬ 
tice had no retainer in her service more mercenary 
than he. 

• If one might judge by his external aspect, he 
was a man of sedate gravity; apparently somewhat 
stupid; and honest, without the slightest shrewd¬ 
ness, or design. Herein, however, lay Roger’s 
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talent; for, under the disguise of a sage and very 
uncomely owl, he hid the raven*s cunning and 
rapacity. A lofty, pompous personage, withal, 
was Roger; slowly and solemnly he strode along 
the streets, his head erect, and his every action full 
of that pride of place ” which he felt marked him 
as the holder of a station of much power and im¬ 
portance. 

The morning after the bonfire on Wind-gap hill, 
Roger Divey was seen pacing through a certain 
spreet in the town,.in which he officiated; and those 
in the habit of observing his outward expression, 
understood, by the settled dignity of his hrpw, and 
the severe and ominous protrusion of his. nether j 
lip, thj;t he was proceeding.on some errand of mo¬ 
ment, connected with his calling. Opposite neigh¬ 
bours met half-way in the .street, and put their 
heads together to express their conviction that be 
had weighty matters in hand; and passengers, as 
tb/ey encountered him, stopped, shor^ and turned 
their eyes after the imposing official, each endea¬ 
vouring to enlighten the other as to his probable 
destination.., . - 

. Fully awaro of the many inquiring looks direct¬ 
ed towards his movements, Roger did not, how¬ 
ever, vouchsafe to show the slightest consciousness 
of the inoportant curiosity he excited. .Filled with 
his own greatness, he strode onward; paused at 
the end of the street, and surveyed, witp a d^^‘he- 
rate traversing glance, a certain house; then nod- 
dad his head sedately to itself; moved three stately 
step3 tQ the hall door; and calculatingly raised il^ 
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Icnocker; and in his oWn good time, banged it 
down with such force that one might 'think the 
lion’s head, moulded on it, had sent forth a roar. 

After this tremendous challenge,. Roger drew 
back some paces; hit the head of his gigantic shil<* 
lelagh against the paving-stones; stretching forth 
his right arm at full length, rested the palm of his 
right hand upon it; hxed his left arm a-kimbo; 
boldly advanced his right leg before hisr person; 
threw back his head; and in this position awaited 
the result of his summons. 

The door was opened by a frightened-looking 
serving wench, and the figure of the landlady of 
the house appeared at some distance behind her. 

“I say, you girl, you,” demanded the man of 
authority, “ would ye have one Masther George 
Blundell on the premishes, here?” 

« E—ah!*’ wai^ the only reply of the astonished 
and true Irish girl. 

Ye slut, ye!” continued Roger, “ makethriie 
answer to sich custions as shall be demanded o’ ye, 
at your peril, do you see me?” 

« What may be your business with my lodger, 
Mr. Blundell?” questioned the landlady, coming 
forward. 

“That’s his own consarn, Misthress of the house, 
d’ ye see me? Make known to the young gintle- 
man, i’ ye plaze, that w’d discoorse with him; we 
don’t have a call to people for no rason.” 

“ Mr. Blundell isn’t yet up, I b’lieve,” said the 

landlady. 

“ That makes ho maxim, Marram; up down, 
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U’0 all the same to us. Jest give him to undhentand 
that w’d hould some speech with him.’’ 

“ You caoDot see him now, you must call ano¬ 
ther time, my good fellow.” , 

“ Ha, hum, good fellow 1 who is it you affiont 
by the name of good fellow 1 Marram, we must 
see him, and we shall see him^ or ,we’ll know for 
what.” 

Roger having spoken these words in a loud in¬ 
fallible voice which filled (he whole street, cast Iffi 
eye towards a window over head, and at it per¬ 
ceived the object of his inquiry looking down at 
him: he waved his arm magisterially, and conti¬ 
nued—Walk ye down here to us, young Master, 
walk down here to us, d’ye see me?” nor was this 
command given in a puny accent. 

George Blundell was shortly on the threshold. 

“ What have you to say to me, Sirrah 1” 

“ Ah, hum. Sirrah “? we are no Sirrah, my youth, 
we are no Sirrah; isn’t these purty doin*s ? purty 
doin’s isn’t they ? by ye’re lave, here, all 0 ’ ye> hjf 
your lave, d’ye see me V’ and Roger jostled through 
the group, which his bellowing and other noises 
had created, strode to the door-way, and, passing 
George Blundell, entered the hall of the house. 

“ What’s to get ye dear out o’ this prosecution, 
young master? there isn’t a bail bond to be taken, 
if we (km’t give in to take it for ye?” 

“Why are you disturbing the house, fellow^ 
let me know your errand at once, or 1 will thrust 
you into the street.” 

“Ha, hum, this kind o’ talk won’t sarve je, 
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while ye’re afore his worship, and myself; it’s a 
burglary matther, let me tell ye, many a stout 
fellow has died without being sick for a less charge, 
d’ye see me V* 

“ Explain yourself, or begone”— 

Begone! ha, hum; would nothing do your turn^ 
my young masther, but to make a burglary on- the 
dwellin’ house, why at arms, and to brake dours, 
and to take, force, and carry away a man’s daugh- 
ther from him ? and wid sticks, stones, and staves, 
to say nothing o’ swoords and pistols, to make salt 
and butthery on a mant Let me tell ye, d’ye see 
me, that we know how to dale wid sich doin’s; 
and barrin’ there’s one to,make the case clear for 
ye, ye’ll be hard run to keep away from the hill 
beyant the river, where some people dance upon 
nothing, to save their Shoes.” 

“ You are under some mistake, fellow; leave 
the house, and do not make a crowd round the 
door.” 

“ Hem, lave the house! is that all I’m to get for 
my warning t” 

“ Leave it instantly t” and George looked dan¬ 
gerous. 

** And who’s to stand for ye, when ye’re afore 
the Mayor arid me, d’ye see me V* 

George took the man by the collar, and, with^ 
out much exertion, led him to the threshold, and 
pushed him over it. At that moment, his eyes 
rested upon a certain face and form in an opposite 
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window^ he bowed confusedly, retreated quickly^ 
and shut the door on the outraged dignitary* 
Roger had pai(L this early visit, in the Way of 
pecuniary speculation. He calculated on being 
retained by George Blundell as an advocate, and 
had hoped to pocket by his services, a good round 
sum. Now, it might have been supposed, that in 
proportion to his seeming failure, would be his 
wrath and disappointment. But, he not only felt 
no passion, but did not lose sight of his main object. 
He was not a hasty man, and he had his wits suffi¬ 
ciently about him to reckon that, with proper 
management, this assault on his sacred person, 
might eventually increase his profits. For Rc^er 
had never much objection to a slight drubbing; on 
the contrary, he considered such little events as 
among his means of gaining an honest livelihood. 
We have seen him put forward his as yet unoffi¬ 
cial charge, against George Blundell, in the highest 
tone of exaggeration. This was also his uniform 
practice; for the greater the terror he inspired in 
a guilty breast, the more heavy would be the re¬ 
taining fee, for his pleading^before the Mayor; or 
if he thundered forth his accusations and threats 
upon an innocent person, the more likely would 
be the accused to fly out into a passion and break 
R(^er*s pate, and in that case, although the origi¬ 
nal process fell to the ground, he would be sure 
to make money by the ** salt and buttbery busi¬ 
ness.” 
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To the mansion of the Mayor, (by the way, we 
have lately sketched a Mayor of a town and his 
sergeant, hut trusting to the total dissimilarity be¬ 
tween them and our present subjects, we cannot 
resist the temptation of presenting our readers 
with a companion*picture to the former one,) to 
the mansion of the Mayor, Roger wended his way. 
It was at that time the good old practice of the 
chief magistrates of the city to hold their court 
wherever they pleased, and their private dwellings 
were, during their term of office, often transformed, 
therefore, into halls of justice. Wind and weather 
permitting, our present Mayor decided all cases in 
the open air, at least, so far as regarded the posi¬ 
tions of the plaintiffi and defendants before him. 
The house, occupied about fifty-five years ago by 
his worship, is now in existence, and whatever 
might then have been thought of it, appears to us 
n very mean edifice, only two stories high*, and the 
whole of its first floor, as was also the case in Ro¬ 
ger Divey’s day, used as a shop; of which the little 
bow-window still holds, we are assured by very 
old people, the self-same, (to all appearance at 
least,) red-herrings, tallow candles, rows of to¬ 
bacco, decanters of spirits, tea-cannisters, and so 
forth, and so forth, which it did in the eighteenth 
century. 

One half of the Mayor’s shop-door was raised up 
on hinges, and hooked against the ceiling; the top 
edge of the other half served as a resting-place for 
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his round elbows, when in an attitude batf-stgrti^- 
ing, half-bending, and mainly supported by those 
elbows, he discharged his judicial functions; the 
complaining and the answering p<'trties being as¬ 
sembled, mean time, as wc before premised, in the 
street. By the charter of the city we treat of, it 
is decreed that “ wise, discreet citizens ” shall be 
chosen to fill the several municipal officer; but, 
unluckily, the instrument gives no datum by which 
one may ascertain what is to be considered wisdom 
and discretion in the said city f so that these qua¬ 
lities, legally specified as indispensable, have, from 
time to time, been very differently exemplified, in 
very different individuals. . 

Roger Divey.had been dubbed “yallow Roger;** 
his worship, the Mayor, who, on the arbitrary word 
of the interpreters of the charter, was a “ wise and 
discreet citizen,*’ had also received a surname, that 
of “ alderman split-fig:” because, when weighing a 
penny-worth of figs in his shop, he would divide 
one of them into four parts, rather than give 
weight beyond the legal complement He had 
contrived, however, to amass a considerable sum 
of money, (considerable, according to his time and 
position,) chiefly by these very saving talents; and 
W'e will at once admit that there can be no more 
valuable quality than the aptitude to get rich; 
and that it is our belief that, by the sense of 
all the world, as well as by that of his con¬ 
stituents, our present Mayor gave, in the length of 
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his purse, proof positive of ** wisdom and discre* 
tion.” 

When Roger Divey arrived at the Mayor’s place 
of audience, a crowd of suitore had assembled in 
the street, around the half door, or hatch-way. At 
the appearance of the influential officer, all in- ' 
etantly flocked to him, and all began, in the same 
breath, to relate their diflerent grievances, or put 
' forward their diflerent defences. Roger authori¬ 
tatively sDenced this clamour; singled out the op- 
. posing parties, and led them, each in turn, into a 
lane that turned ofl* at the corner of the Mayor’s 
dwelling. There he listened to charge and reply; 
cried Ha! ha! hem 1 at proper intervals; occasion¬ 
ally nodded his sage head; most condescendingly 
glanced out of the corner of his eye, into the palm 
of his hand, to ascertain the relative amount of 
each fee; for Rc^er was always retained on both 
sides; and the cases in this initiatory court were 
adjourned, in the first instance, to the greasy coun¬ 
ter in the Mayor’s shop, w'here, before real trial, 
R(^er farther received from each disputant a little 
conciliation, in the shape of a glass of the peculiar 
kind of spirituous liquor which, by anxious calcu¬ 
lation, could be concluded most acceptable to his 
palate; one giving him half a noggin ” of gin and 
bitters, another a dram of brandy, another a mo¬ 
dicum of purl and gill, and so on; and all this while 
Roger left his group of clients doubtful of the side 
be should ultimately take. 
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There was a second adjournment into the street | 
the half-door was again closed and bolted, and at 
length his worship appeared to his crowded court, 
leaning over it. His wig not being ready dressed, 
a red woollen night-cap covered his bald head, and 
an ample outside coat, sufficiently ample even for 
his dimensions, hung cloakwise from his shoulders, 
its sleeves falling down his back; and we vault over 
his hatch-way, and lan^ in his shop, to add that 
the knees of his black plush breeches were, even 
at this hour of the morning yet unbuttoned; that 
his broad red garters, which lapped over and over 
in many folds, to tighten his light blue stockings, 
were visible a little above the round of his leg; 
and that his feet were in comfortable listen slip¬ 
pers. 

His worship was stricken in years; low, stout, 
and indeed undignified, in figure; the opposite, in 
fact, of his chief officer; and a pair of large gray 
protruding eyes, a broad flat nose; an under lip so 
conveniently pushing out, as to aflbrd a comforta¬ 
ble resting-place for its upper one, and altogether 
a round plump face, showed little of a physiogno- 
monical corroboration of the evidence supplied, on 
a certain point, by his long purse. 

Giving his loose outside coat a twicb, in order 
to settle it round his shoulders, and then folding it 
comfortably under his arms, Ke leaned, as usual, 
both his elbows on the edge of the half-door, and 
quietly turned his leaden eyes up and down the 
street 
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“ The top o’ the mornia’ to your worship”— 
began Roger, snatching ofT his three-cocked hat, 
scraping his hob-nailed brogues along the pave¬ 
ment, and accompanying this movement by a cor¬ 
responding bend in his lathy figure. 

“ A good morning to you, kindly, Roger,an¬ 
swered his worship, his gurgling voice making way 
with difficulty through his short round throat, 
** and what thrials comes on to-day, Roger ?” 

In practical answer to this query, Roger at cmce 
proceeded in his accustomed capacity of counsel 
for and against. He brought forward plaintifis 
jaud defendants in turn; he detailed, with great 
deliberation, and much ostentation of manner, 
various cases, with the replies to each; and now it 
was that the amount of a fee had due efiect. If, 
during his recital, the party whose advocate he 
had for the moment become, found himself mis¬ 
represented, and endeavoured in consequence to 
interrupt the statement, his worship interposed, 
^ying, with great quietude and complacency, 
<<Asy now, asy! and let Roger tell it”—occasion¬ 
ally, however, the Mayor turned his eye heavily 
upon Roger’s client, with an expression which in¬ 
dicated a sluggish wish to comprehend the orator’s 
entanglement of a plain story, had Heaven but 
blessed him with a due quantum of ** wisdom and 
discretion.” But if, in reply to such mute appeals, 
the plaintifif began to speak, the defendant was 
sure to start against him at the same moment, with 
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the utmost power of his lungs and ingenuity; at 
Which his worship’s perplexity becoming trebled, 
he was glad to fall back upon Roger’s single puz* 
zle; and his ** Asy, asy now, good people, lave it 
to Roger ”—would soon stop all clamour; for Roger 
scarce ever failed to impose silence under the good 
magistrate’s authority. 

“ Well Roger, and What do you think about it?” 
his worship would a^, when both stories were 
recapitulated over and over; and Roger, summing 
up evidence, in a masterly style, gave a decision, 
which the Mayor instantly adopted as his own. If 
any aggrieved person happened to expostulate— 
“ Go your ways, go your ways, my good man”— 
was the signal for Roger to force off the grumbling 
suitor. Nor could the Mayor be in any instance 
accused of injustice; for, although his judgments 
were most frequently absurd, his intentions bore 
him harmless. It was not his fault that Roger’s 
superior genius should keep his mind in leading- 
strings; and we must therefore in candour visit upon 
Roger exclusively the faulty administration of jus¬ 
tice, in this rather slovenly court. 

One man, amongst the complainants of the 
morning, seemed bursting with the magnitude of 
the case he had come to pul forward, and with the 
intensity of the feeling it excited in his breast. Fre¬ 
quently be advanced to begin his story; but Roger 
invariably thrust him back, to make way for others. 
In feet, whether from indigence, or because he 
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regarded his grievance as sufficiently great to conv 
mand immediate and full attention, this person had 
given Roger no retainer. But at length, every 
excuse for farther delay was exhausted, and Roger 
could only look up and down the street in expec¬ 
tation of George Blundell’s appearance; and, 
finally, as that young gentleman chose to absent 
himself altc^ether, very contrary to the hopes of 
the venal advocate, the Mayor’s sergeant deter* 
mined to plead forcibly against him, merely that . 
his services might in future be more properly esti¬ 
mated. 

** Plaze your worship,” said Roger, ‘‘ there is 
one Jufif Carroll, d’ ye see me; and he’s from the ^ 
Wind-gap abroad there, your worship; and he 
lives in his little cabin there, indhusterin’ for his 
bread, d’‘ye see me; and we can put in bail, your 
worship, that he’s an honest hard-working crature 
of a man; and, by coorse, ’twas last night your 
worship ”- 

<< Jest an hour afore the dawn of day,” cried 
the applicant, ** when my darlin’ Peggy and my¬ 
self came home from the bonfire on Wind-gap 
hill; and we sed our little prayers, and we went 
to our beds.” 

Wisht, wisht, Juff Carroll,” interrupted 
Roger. 

" Asy, asy now, my honest man! and let Roger 
tell it to me,” decided the Mayor: we would vary 
his phraseology, but that by so doing, we should 
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not be true to our original; for he invariably made 
use of the same words, on similar occasions; as if 
life, time, breath, and above all things, intellect, 
were things too precious to be squandered on the 
vain attempt of trying to express the same thought 
in two difierent ways. 

« This poor honest Juff Carroll,” resumed Ro¬ 
ger, “ who is here standing afore your worship, in 
the height of trouble, d’ ye see me—he has a purty 
daughter, a purty honey, d* ye see me, your wor¬ 
ship.” 

“ Is she a purty honey, indeed, Roger?” his 
worship was always moved when Roger became ' 
« oratorical. 

' « Oh! where’s my Peggy now?” ejaculated the 

bereaved parent, “ where have they dragged her, 
from the father that doled on her, in his heart 
within him!” 

And you were fond of her in your heart, my 
poor man,” demanded the Mayor, surprising all 
who heard him with the abundance of his speech; 
but he had a daughter too. 

** Why shouldn’t I, your worship? she was my 
only child! and the mother of her left her to me 
on the bed where she was born! the light o’ my 
eyes she was upon my flure, the comfort of my 
days!” 

“ Whist, whist now, Juff Carrol I,”—interrupted 
the sergeant, getting jealous of Nature’s sponta¬ 
neous eloquence. 
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Yes, asy my good man, asy now,*^ added the 
Mayor, brushing the tears from his eyes, ^<asy, 
and let Roger tell it. ’^ 

Accordingly, Roger resumed, ’Twas last night, 
d* ye see me, your worship, that the burglary and 
threspass was done on poor Juff Carroll; they 
broke open the dowr of his cabin, toAy at arums^ 
d’ ye see me, your worship, and the little daugh¬ 
ter was taken, forced, and carried away from him/’ 
<< Dear me, dear me,” sympathized the Mayor, 
and tell me, Roger, does this honest poor man 
know the people that done the burglary and the 
threspass on him? hey, Roger?” 

“I do, I do know,” answered the father, too 
rapidly for Roger’s interference; I’d all as one 
swear my book oath that Uie man that sthruck me 
down was the sthrange man o’ the Inch, and 
among the other men that were helpin’ him. I’ll 
swear there was one man, wearin’ the same cloak 
and the same hat that young George Blundell had 
upon him, when I saw him in the sthrange man’s 
company at the bonfire; the time that the sthrange 
man frightened my poor Peggy, by his unmanner¬ 
ly behaviour to her, and by his evil words in her 
ear. ” 

What does he inane by the sthrange man o’ 
the Inch, Roger?” asked the Mayor. 

Why, your worship, ’tisn’t out of your know^ 
ledge that there is one dangerous lory of a man 
livin’ at the wicked ould house at the Inch, abroad 
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l^ifere; and he’s an ould oflfender, d’ye see me—We 
had him up more than onst, afore your worship! 
and since then, he goes on with more wickeder 
plottin’s and doin’s than ever, out at the Inch, 
and ” — 

A smart tap from an open palm on Roger’s 
shoulder interrupted his narrative. Offended and 
angry at the freedom, he turned quickly round; 
the strange man of the Inch was at his elbow. The 
father of Peggy Carroll, without power to utter a 
word, started, gaped, pointed, and chattered his 
teeth at the dreaded visiter.— 

The strange man was. now dressed differently 
from his costume oT the preceding night. A black 
silk handkerchief yet covered, indeed, one eye and 
part of one cheek; over the other side of his face 
fell the peak of his laced cocked hat; and, to the 
fancy of some detesting observers, seemed to bor¬ 
row a corresponding fierceness, and to become 
somehow frightfully identified with the flaming 
ball which it shaded. His coat was of scarlet cloth 
embroidered with gold lace, his small clothes were 
black satin, his stockings black silk, and his well 
polished shoes were adorned with sparkling silver 
buckles. 

There was a malicious, confident jocularity of 
manner about the strange man, as he moved into 
the lane, at the corner of the Mayor’s house, bec¬ 
koning Roger Divey to follow him, Roger, com-' 
prchending, at a glance, the meaning of his invita- 
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Itot^, instantly accepted it. For a Tew moments he 
Sind his formidable confidant stood there within 
the recess of a gate-way. The strange man did 
not re-emerge into the main street, but Roger 
duly reappeared before the Mayor. 'Peggy Car- 
roll’s father was disjoinledly proceeding in his tale 
of grievance. 

“ Juflf Carroll, hould your tongue,’^ interrupted 
■Roger, and the Mayor pronounced his usual com¬ 
mand for silence. Roger gravely addressed the 
"Chief magistrate: 

“ Your worship, poor Juff Carroll, that’s here 
to the fore, and an honest crature of a man he is, 
d’ ye see me, has a bad case to argufy afore your 
worship—an’we’ll all do our endavors to righti- 
fy him, and to bring the offendhers undher the law, 
and why not, d’ye see me. More be token, since 
they made salt and buithery agin the pennon of 
Juff Carroll hisself—not to talk of the burglary 
and of the carrying away, by force and arums, o’ 
the poor purly dhaughterof him,—’twas the great- 
■est murdher ever you seen, your worship, that he 
hadn’t (he light o’ the day, or even a bit of a can¬ 
dle, or a rish-light itself, or a thing o’ the Irind, 
that ’ud help hint to see and to ’dentify the house¬ 
breakers that stbruck him down on the flure of his 
own little cabin, into a swoon, like, in sich away 
(the villains!) that he couldn’t see ’em if he had 
the full light o’ the day itself, because people’s 
eyes are shet, when there’s a wakenesii on thCm; 
an’ ’twonld be against the law to let-wiCk^ peo¬ 
ple be free that brake the pace a secdnd tkne, for 
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poor Juff Carroll, and dhragged his dhangbter, as 
aforesaid, over her faUier’s threshold, afther coi^- 
initting burglary upon the dour of the cabin; all 
the while that the poor suiOferin’ man couldn’t tell 
from Adam who made him fall down into the 
swoon.” 

“He that forced off my Peggy,” cried out Juff 
Carroll, “ was here a moment agpne—that was the 
robber of my child, and young Blundell was help* 
in’ of him.” 

- “Asy now, asy, poor man, God help ye; but 
you’ll put Roger out: let Roger tell it to me; well 
Roger ? ” interposed the Mayor, 

There’s foolish people, plaze your worship, 
that talks o’ the jontleman livin’ in the ould house 
at the Inch, abroad there; bud We’ll put in good 
’sponsible bail for him, afore your worship, that 
he’s nothin’ but a quiet, dacent maUf and that he’d 
no more commit a buiglary on poor Juff. Carroll’s 
dour, why cU arumSf no more nor we’d do it our¬ 
selves, afther a manner, d’ye see me,, your wor¬ 
ship. But if we can come, by hook or crook, 
across the bad boys that have done the harum to 
this crature o’ a man, (poor. Juff Carrpll. that’s to 
the fore,) won^t we lay the heavy hand pn^em, and 
for why not, d’ye see me, ypiir worship?” 

T’here were violent efforts, on. the, part of. the 
agonized la^er,.tq fix .his fOjiarge ^n the p^$oii 
praised in the apeeph ^of thejinercenaiT ofli- 
I but paaae I and: qviet • Wiere yflacidly recom- 
MayQ^»■^od]ob9^epeipof^©ly insisted 

'PH Ju v'lf-I C''!t ; 
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*-* (Alii -ywir' wpr^ipy he’s a very,, very hone! stt 
jontleman, livin’ quiet'ahld a^iy at the Inch;^^ natel 
paoeaMe hoase,'year-worship, all alone'hy^ihielf, 
out bf harum’s wny; and,-as for young MaSther 
Blundell, if the cratur of a-daughter belonging to 
this poor honest man was to stay in poor Juft’s ca¬ 
bin till she ran to seed into an ould granny, he’? 
never the hoy that’ud lay a finger on her; for 
he’s the most modestest of all the boys, gentle or 
simple, that your worship and 1 has the. throuble 
of lookin’ afther. And so, your worship, d’ye see 
me, we’ll do our endeavours to saize the raal of- 
'' fendbers, or by this stick in my hand. Juft* Car- 
roll,” he continued, turning to the now desponding 
parent—“ we’ll see the just thing done by you, in 
time and rason; for his worship, the Mayor, does 
right and thrue by every sowl that comes afore his 
face, d’ye see me 1 ” 

The case was decided. In vain did Juft*Carroll 
aver that he was ** a most proof positive,” that the 
strange man of the Inch was the ruftian that plun¬ 
dered him of his child, and that George Blundell 
was one of his disguised accomplices. Roger still 
contended, and very plausibly too, according to the 
Mayor’s opinion, that Juft* could not at any period 
of the affray have distinguished the persons of his ' 
as^ulters and destroyers, because, eventually, he 
had lain insensible under their hands: and poor 
luff at last plodded his way homeward, to Wind- v 
gap, comforted solely by the slender shadow of 
promise given by Roger Divey, to see justice done 
to him. The last words, which struck his ear. 
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ivbile turiuBg bk back od the judgment-seat^ were 
those of bis worship the Mayor: 

** God help ye, poor inon! go yoiv ways now; 
*tk a very ^rrowful thing for ye; but don’t ye 
hear what B,(^er says? go your ways, go your 
ways/’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


We are sorry that there hangs over George 
Blundell, according to his own account, at least, 
some of the old thread-bare mystery of parentage, 
and so forth, and wish that we could, as faithful 
historians, skip it altogether, or else give him at 
once, in the eyes of the world, a respectable 
house-keeping father and inother. Against our 
will, however, we are bound to report of him the 
morsel of romance which he asserted about him¬ 
self. From his twelfth year, to his twentieth, (he 
was now nearly twenty-one,) he had been re¬ 
ceiving his education in the eminent seminary of 
the town^ where he at present resided, and his re 
mittances had been invariably liberal. When 
questioned by his class-mates^ in the bold intrusive 
way in which boys will question one another, as to 
who, and what he was, George Blundell stated 
himself to be the son of a wealthy merchant, a 
native of Ireland, who resided in a foreign' coun¬ 
try. At first this brief explanation appeared sa- 
fi^actory; but, unfortunately for his quiet, the lad 
distinguished himself by the intensity of his ap- 
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plication to his studies, and in consequence by ex* 
traordinary progress and scholastic superiority; and 
now it was ibund out that bis station in life, or his 
social position, was sufficiently doubtful to alarm 
his aristocratic young school-fellows, and George 
was insulted. But those who outraged his feelings 
suffered for their temerity; he proved himself a 
fierce fighter, as wcdl as an eclipsing student: in 
fact, when his passion was roused, he took any 
odds in years, weight, or height, and always 
thrashed his man. 

One or two other features of his character at 
school may be noticed. In the athletic sports of 
his companions, such as foot-ball, wrestling, and so 
forth, he did not often join. Most frequently while 
tliey ran riot over the beautiful lawn that stretched 
from the academy to the water’s edge, he sought a 
quiet nook,,with his favourite authors. And yet, 
occasionally, when the game or pastime of the 
day was particularly eqcciting, he would start up 
from his loneliness, fiing aside his books, enter into 
the contest, for agile superiority, as eagerly as if 
it were a question of life and death; and when the 
palm of excellence became unwillingly ceded to 
him, he would again quietly and gravely, and with 
all his previous devotedness, return to his voluntary 
studies. And thus his boyish days promised a man¬ 
hood of deep enthusiasm, no matter what might 
prove to he its rnomentary object, while his talents 
for attaining any thing, coupled with his fiery aud 
overbearing spirit, swept all competition ybefiye 
hiip; and such a char^^ter bid fair for eminence. 
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either iA vice or in virtue, according. ;as it might 
be directed. Now; we turn to other matters. 

Peggy Carfoll, whom we have just seen carried 
off by, according to her father’s account, the man 
of Ifee Inch, was the foster-sister of Anny Kennedy; 
and in many points poor Peggy was as dear to Anny 
as if they had really been sbters. -The news, there¬ 
fore, of the girl’s abduction greatly afflicted Aniiy 
Kennedy; and with her young attendant, a first 
cousin of Peggy, she shed many (ears over the mis¬ 
fortune. But those tears flowed, perhaps, as readily 
on another account. It was soon no secret, all over 
the town, that Juff Carroll had charged George 
Blundell as an accomplice in the outrage which 
deprived him of his child: Anny could not close 
her ears against the rumour; and although his 
worship, the Mayor, bad decided that it was only 
a misconception, yet, did fear and doubt and terr 
ror, possess the young girl’s heart; the more parti¬ 
cularly as had been an eye-witnCss-of Roger 
Divey’s visit to the hoo§e of her lover, and of 
George’s violent ejection of him into the street— 
a piece of bravadoism, by the way, which, in 
Anny’s, estimation, he need not have enacted, had 
he felt himself calmly innocent of the serious accu¬ 
sation laid at his door'. - ; 

Jeffery Carroll lived down by the river-side, and 
his cabin was the very last within range of the 
jurisdiction of the Mayor of Wind-gap; and, more- 
ov^, it stood nol more than a quarter of a mile 
from the widely celebrated hmue of the Inch. I» 
Jefiery’s humble abode. Atony and her maid Grace 
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had spent imnny of their infancy j 

thither,T about the nooniof the morning of the in- 
vesligation before the Mayor, they bent their 
steps; and there, from poor JeiferyVown tongue, 
they received ai confirmation of all they had pre¬ 
viously heard. Nay, the aflfiicted and loquacious 
man, talking himself, hour after hour, into cer^ 
tainty upon points which he had before hut strong¬ 
ly believed, at present averred that, beyond all 
doubt, George Blundell was one of the ravi^ersof 
his daughter. And now Anny’s grief and despair 
at least equalled his. After some time spent in 
Vain endeavours to console Juff Carroll,, the two 
young women began to retrace their way home¬ 
ward. They were close to a lane, which, shaded 
by bushes on either hand, led directly to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, and were about to enter it, when Anny 
Kennedy drew back in terror, for within it she 
beard the accents of Gecwgc Blundell, although 
she could not see his person, and he was engaged 
in conversation with another man, whose harsh, 
abrupt tones conveyed a frightful anticipation to 
Anny’s heart. 

“ One word more, one sound more, from your 
lips, sir, and you shall repent it,” said the strange 
bad voice, in a most dictatorial tone—** from that 
instant I throw you upon your own flourishing re¬ 
sources; you must wait my time, sir, and nothing 
else will I hear on the subject.^’ 

** And while I w’ait your time, she may be lost 
to me for ever,”-replied George Blundell. 

** That is nothing to the purpose, sir;—but tell 
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ine* sir, \^hat like girl is this, ¥?lio hsiS so caught 
your foolisli fancy ? this Anny Kennedy ?” 

“She is such, even in person, that words of 
mine would fail to describe her/^ 

- Notwithstanding hei* terror, and all her ago¬ 
nizing misgivings, the true woman fluttered for an 
instant at these words in Anny’s heart, and she* 
felt rather obliged to George Bliindell. 

“ Snap her up, sir—snap her up; it can only be 
herselfyou want, and herself is easily had fot’ » 
little courage; let me tell you, boy, that a woman 
is like a gallant vessel on the s^a, though stilt 
weaker than the ship that encounters her, and 
the sooner you come to close action, the sooner 
she strikes.her colours;, and for this you may;take. 
the word of one who knows bpth the ship at sea, 
and woman in every clime.” - 

“I fear,” resumed;Geotge, “ that the accusa-. 
tion .in which 1 am involved may have reached 
her ears—If I might only explain to her, or try, 
ever so confidentially, to—r-”. 

“ Tut^ tut, sir 1 not a syllable,—Never shall she 
he yours, that is, with my assistance, if you open 
your lips to her on the matter.”' 

. Anny stood pale and breathless at these wfords 
—-It suddenly occurred to her, to avoid the obser-* 
vation of George Blundell and of this unknown ar? 
biter of his: destinies, and the wish was fearfully 
increased, when she heard their footsteps approach^ 
ing. Her only mode of retreat* however, was along 
the field path by which she had approached the 
lane^.nnd this >vas unprotected by any covering or 
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screed) so that she eotild. hope to remain, ont of 
their view only for a few- mbmentsi hed^ 

tating and trembling, Qeofge Blundell and his com* 
panion, suddenly issuing from the lane, were dose 
to her. At sight of Anny, the former seemed over¬ 
whelmed with amazement and confusion; the lat¬ 
ter started into an attitude bf bold and intrusive 
interest, and fixed a daring look upon her lace. 

/ The sthrange man!—-the sthrange man o* the 
Inch!” whispered Anny’s httendant, grasping her 
mistress by the arm; and agitated as Anny herself 
was, she felt that poor Grace Carrbll shook io a 
very palsy of fear. 

But Anny took her resolution and her course at 
mice: onward she hurried, in as quick a pace as 
die could command, Grace Carroll stiH boIding her 
arm, and trotting at her side. George Blundell 
addressed her, but she had passed him before the 
words reaehed her ear; she heeded him not, but 
hastened onward—He called her by name; she 
did not notice him. Sbe beard his foot behind 
her. Anny, identified as he now clearly stood 
with the evil person in whose company she had 
found him, felt an impulse to run with all her might 
from her lover; but die checked the nervousness, 
by the recollection that such an act would be he- 
nenth ber.< ' 

«Dearest Anny, why do you dran me thus?” 
asked George Blundell, when he had come up 
with her^—she again tried to quicken her pace, but 
did not amwer him. He kept close at her side, 
and besought her to speak. She*glanced hastily 
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behind her; the strange man -was not in view>~a 
turn in the lane had hidden him from her. She felt 
somewhat relieved, yet .could not, without an ef¬ 
fort, Command her breath to say-** 

** Mr. Blundellj 1 bad rather walk alone.’^ 

** Anny, adored Anny, what can be the mean¬ 
ing of this? Why do you shun to-day the man you 
did not shun yester evening?” 

Anny was again silent, and still walked briskly 
on—her movements a little retarded, by the way, 
in consequence of the heavy weight, in ^ 
^ape of Grace Carroll, which dragged down her 
arm. . 

** Anny, is it possible, Anny, you can give credit 
to those absurd rumours raised against me? and do 
you really think me guilty, Anny, of all they lay 
to my charge r' 

She stopped suddenly, and, looking down for an 
instant, answered him, for a girl, sternly— 

** Mr. Blundell, 1 will not pronounce an opinion 
on your guilt, or your innocence; but, as calmly 
and as firmly as my foolish fright, and my true in¬ 
dignation, permit, 1 tell you, that, even with the 
bare imputation on your character of the crimes 
to which you allude, it is more than presumptuous 
in yoa to address me at present,r as you do.;^’ 
**Prestimpttious, my own darUng Anny? -pfe- 
ifumptuous,. did you say ?” whined forth the unin¬ 
telligible George Blundell. ' 

“ Yds,;Bir, doyouifmppese-that 

I can ever again speak with a man, even ;i|]^the 
^^•Idest ipf|su^q^<trh9: bat wuhited the 
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sanctity of a virtuous roof, and dragged a daugh» 
ter from a fether’s arms? Or, sir, do you sup^ 
pose, have you dai'ed to suppose, that I ever 
could have interchanged even the slightest inti¬ 
macy with him, hod 1 imagined he was capable of 
such an act V* 

<‘My adored Anny, I swear to you by 
the-” 

“ Fy, sir, fy—your coming oath is a new af¬ 
front—I am a woman and a lady, and not yet at 
your mercy, to listen to it.” 

“ Oh Anny—most beloved Anny—I know not 
what to say-” 

Neither do I know, sir, what you may say; 
but I know perfectly well what you ought to do. 
Listen to' me, Mr. Blundell—-! loved, and 1 love 
my foster-sister, Peggy Carroll; although an hum¬ 
ble girl, she was a very good-hearted one—to say 
nothing of her being very lovely; she was a sen¬ 
sible and discreet girl too, and used to act as a 
kind of elder sister towards me:—Go, sir, to your 
bad companion—the disreputable man you have 
just parted from—-go to him, sir, and persuade 
him to restore my poor Peggy to her agonized fa¬ 
ther; let her be restored, Mr. Blundell, as you 
found her, and as l knew her; but at all events, 
sir,—Oh-</o restore her to her father!” and the 
once ^dqdettiiig Anny wept bitter and beautiful 
tears. 

« Oht** groaned Bluodeli, ^ 1 see I am lost for 
everP? ... 

There was seemingly deep afflitUon m the tones 
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of his voice as be uttered these fe>v words; they 
struck like a knell on Anny’s ear; she^could not 
avoid glancing up into hi^ face> and its expression 
touched her heart Wo, and despair of the deep¬ 
est hue^ racked over it. It claimed even common 
compassion; and the gpod, the pure-minded, and 
the gentle-hearted Antiy involuntarily afforded it 
her full pity. For, indeed, she argued—if argu¬ 
ment she could besupposed to have made—it did 
not express callous profligacy, but only spoke of 
an intense, inward suffering. 

** Well, well, George,—Mr. Blundell, I meant 
to say—what is your answer to me at last?'' Her 
beautiful little lips were now pale, and convulsed 
with an effort to cease from her weeping. 

<< Anny,"hc answered,‘‘you are right; I do 
not blame you; I blame, no matter whom—or 
what—rand—but that you are present, 1 could 
curse my fate, and the day of my hirtli. And it 
is true, very true, tliat you should not hold the 
most ordinary intercourse with a person accused 
as I am; 1 will not, therefore, intrude upon you; 
but, at a future time, perhaps, when 1 may possi¬ 
bly be xble to cast the imputation from roe, your 

first scorn may abate, and-" 

“ Wifi you restore Peggy Carroll to her fa- . 
ther?” interrupted Anny. 

, ** At present," answered George Blundell, I 
make but this simple declaration—1 am guiltless 
of the young woman's abduction. Professions of 
principle are nothing. It will, and, under my 
circumstances, it ought to avail me little to say, 
voi.. I. 10 
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that I contemn and'detest such proceedings; foir I 
ought to be able to prove my general asseftioit, 
in the particular case you speak of, or my wordis 
are as the wind. I only-add, my adored, and re¬ 
spected Anny, that if it be rn my power to restorer 
Peggy Carroll to her father, the good deed shall 
be done.^——He took off his hat, and bowed low 
and solemnly. 

Even against her sense of all the proprieties', 
Anny felt half Inclined towards a longer parley, 
but she resisted the temptation, and ceremonious^ 
ly returning his salutation, passed sagely on. 
Turning the last point of a curve on her path, sho 
happened, almost without her own wish, to glance 
back; George Blundell was standing motionless* 
on the spot where she had left him, his hat yet in 
^ his right hand; his eyes following Anny, and hrs 
left hand pressed across hia temples. It was very 
uncalculating of Anny, that at this sight her com¬ 
passion outweighed her sense of injury, and that 
fresh tears—but now not for Peggy Carroll—glis¬ 
tened in her eyes. 

“Oh, Miss AnnyP* said Grace Carroll, as they 
proceeded along, ** did you ever know such loock 
as we had this day, to get clear of them so well?*^ 
* « Very true, Grace, very true,’’’ the young lady 

answered, scarcely knowing the nature of the ques¬ 
tion she replied to.—On she walked, her eyes cast 
down, and her thoughts absorbingly occupied. 
Her companicra continued— 

“ Did a livin’look ever rest on so terrible a man, 
as that sthrange man o’ the Inch, Miss Anny ? Och f 
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it^s a mercy there’s but one eye in his head, or no 
body at all_ would stand before him, they say; 
there’s not a young crature he stares at that doesn’t 
come to sorrow by him—Poor cousin Peggy, poor 
cousin Peggy, what a lot is yours!—^But—the Lord 
above be our guard and protection,” she suddenly 
^dded, pulling at the arm she still held. Anny 
was startled; she raised her eyes: they had just 
tujrned another quick curve of the path-way, which 
led them homeward; the man they so much dis¬ 
liked and feared was again before them. The 
green lape barely allowed two persons to walk on 
abreast; had they gone on, they must, therefore, 
have separated, and each, in turn, have come alone 
into close contact with the person of the strange 
' man o’ the Inch; who, as if to increase their diffi¬ 
culty, stood in the middle of the way. The terri¬ 
fied girls necessarily paused; Grace Carroll’s feet 
scarce able to support her, and Anny, though en¬ 
deavouring to summon up her utmost courage, did ^ 
not feel much calmer. 

« Will the beautiful Anny excuse me for way¬ 
laying her in this manner?” said the intruder, while 
the eye which Grace Carroll so much dreaded, 
seemed to shoot fire on the young lady' he ad. 

dressed._“But one glance of such beauty as yours 

only arouses the wish for a second. 

“ Allow us' to pass bn, sir,” said Anny. 

I perceive, fair lady, that fools have been fill¬ 
ing your head with silly stories about me; in fact, 
the good folks of these parU want to make a kind 
of buggaboo of me, to frighten their children, and 
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grown-up young people with; but I should expect 
more sense, as well as more charity, from such a 
countenance as yours, Miss Kennedy; doubtless 
you can laugh,-as I assure you 1 do, to my great 
amusement, at those absurd stories; for,” advancing . 

on her, “ I swear by this fair hand ”- 

“^Back, sir!” interrupted Anny, herself recoil* 
ing—“ Dare you insult 

Insult you! By the fire under ground, beauti- 
All Anny, I would not stand by and see the sha¬ 
dow of an ofience offered to you; but, being beau¬ 
tiful, how can you avoid paying its penalty of a lit¬ 
tle sincere ad miration 

Anny’s feelings were such as we may suppose 
to agitate one suddenly thrust into a wild beast’s 
den, who is afraid to arouse the animal’s savage 
nature, even by a single movement 

Well, sir, I suppose I ought to feel thankful 
for your fiattering opinion; but, sir, we are stran¬ 
gers to each other, and-” 

“ I know that,” interrupted this certainly strange 
man, “ and my business here, therefore, naturally 
is to try for the honour of your acquaintance.” 

‘^'Sir, the impropriety of such a thing must, I 
should hope, be very evident; I would pursue my 

way \vilh my maid, if it please you-” 

<< Your maid?—Oh—ay—” and here Grace Car- 
roll came in for her passing share of the regards of 
the one eye which she held in much more abhor¬ 
rence thain ever, we are sure, did the sage Ulysses 
that of the chief Cyclop. - Instantly she dromied 
on her knees; hid her face in her hands, worxed 
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tlie points of her brogues into the dust of the path, 
and cried out —** Och! sir—no—not me—not me 
—and the Lord be good to ye .**. 

** Get up, you Ibolish wench, and run home as 
^st as you can,’* resumed the strange man, whose 
interest seemed not very much created by the 
piain, though good-natured, features of poor Grace. 

** Ah then, won’t 1, sir, and thank ye!” shouted 
the consternated girl, feeling the touch of hb hand 
upon her shoulder; a*nd, eveiyr thing forgotten, 
even the safety of her idolized mistress, up to her 
feet sprang Grace, and onward she went, loudly 
yelling and clapping her hands. 

** This is too insolent,” said Anny—trying to pass 
her tormentor, by almost imitating Grace’s exam- 
' pie, and running-^ 

'^ Ifour hand, then, at least, to say Good-bye,” 
continued the strange man, endeavouring to suit 
his action to his word. 

** Touch me not, fellow!” cried Anny, snatchii^ 
away her hand, and bounding backwards—“ Oh 
God! is there no resource against an insult like 
this?” 

** Your servant. Miss Anny—and your servant 
again, my good sir,” said Maurteen Maher, close 
at the strange man’s back. Anny darted to him, 

> and seized one of his arms, whispering, Save me! 
oh! save me, good father I” 

** Well, Miss Anny, well,” said the Mayor of 
Wind^ap, affecting a simple jocularity of manner: 

1 often hard it said, and now it’s the b’lief I’ll die 
in, that you are the most free-hearted, comical 

10 * 
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young lady, that ever we had among us; sure it’s 
a high joke to see ould Maurteen Maher made 
prisoner by the pettiest crature the sun shines on. 
Did ,ever ach thing come to your knowledge afore, 

* ar? Maurteen . continued appealing very iimo* 
cently to the strange man. 

“ Faiks, and surely I ought to cock my head 
higher than ever I did* But, Miss Anny, Fll tell 
you how ^tis to be, this present time*—the road is 
too narrow for three of us, and so we must take 
our way down the hiU, over the river—-” and, al- 
ntost while he spdre, the Mayor of Wind-gap sud¬ 
denly assisted Anny from where they stood, and 
half ran with her down the hill of which he had 
spoken. 

Strange to say, the strange man, strange as he 
was, did not attempt to follow them; only gaining 
a point from which he could note the progress of 
the old beau, and his charge; and, during bis rer 
treat, Maurteen would occasionally lode up, and 
address a word to his strange-ship, while under his 
breath he encouraged his companion, telling her to 
fear nothing. 

At about the midst of the descent of the hill, 
there were high clumps of wild furze and young 
trees—and, notwithstanding the Mayor’s exhorta¬ 
tions, Anny’s courage began again to fail her, as 
she heard issuing from the obscurity they made, a 
wild wailing voice. 

f^Come outo’ that, you poor frightet^d crature,” 
said Maurteen, and thank (jod that gave me the 
sense, when it pleased him to lave you without any, 
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to find you runoin’ away from your poor misthress, 
and to hide you where you could meet her again. 
Ar’n’t ye sorrowful, ye poor aA»ieetf* of a crature?’’ 
continued Maurteen, as the half*calmed girl ap* 
peared—“ aren’t ye sorrowful, in your heart, for 
havin’ desarted your darlin’ young misthresB, in Her 
sore need?” 

**Oh then, indeed and indeed 1 am<—’’ sobbed 
Grace, but now more tranquilly than before, aashe 
a second'time fell on her knees, and clasped and 
kissed her mistress’s hamk 

Maurteen, doubly chained, a girl hanging upon 
each arm, continued bis way towards and by the 
river-side. He thought he might now have escaped 
the observation of an eye which he did not always 
wish to follow bis notions, but seeing the strange 
man still within view, though at a distance, he re<> 
sumed, with a very primitive laugh, “ Now ar’n’t 
they merry souls, sir? See here, sir; see how they’re 
makin’ their own sport of the ould man. Bonnacth 
God be wid ye, sir.” 

And now. Miss Anny,” continued the Maymr 
of Wind-gap, when they had really lost sight of 
their bugbear, ** hould yourself up, and never be 
daunted. 1 thought it the best way to come off 
quiet and aisy ; it’s ever (be wisest plan; he saw 
well enough that you were lightened out of your 
seven senses at him; and I have a notion—for he 
sees far with his one eye-—that he guessed 1 was 
no fool, though I spoke so simple. But no mattber. 

• Atom. ^ • Good bye. 
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It wouldn’t answer either him, or me, lo come to 
cross purposes at all.” 

“ I suppose, my good friend, it was not by acci¬ 
dent you came to our relief?” asked Anny. 

“ And indeed you suppose the truth, my purty 
lady. Do you remember that, of a May evening, 
I promised you I’d be your friend ? and I didn’t 
lose sight of that pronuse. People tould me that 
you came to-day, out o* good nature, to pow Juff 
Carroll’s cabin; and when 1 hard that, I was 
watchin’ after you, for some time; and I saw that 
ould fox makin’ a short cut to be afore ye, on your 
path: and, as 1 knew more about the short cuts, in 
these places, than he could know—he being only 
the sthrange man at the Inch, after all, I thought 
1 could forestall him; and so. Miss Anny, at the 
time I came up wid ye, there were five or six 
sthrong young men from Wind-gap, lying in the 
ditch, that’s now over your head. For although 1 
always had a mind to thry aisy manes, 1 thought, 
at that present time, that if the sthrange man 
shewed any fight against me, in your regard, one 
whistle on my finger would make him be tumbled 
head over heels into the river. But we were not 
called on to attempt that; and we have our own 
way, any how, widout it; and that’s the aisiest 
way; and the best way, too; for as 1 often said 
afore, the aisy way is the best way.” 

. Good old man,” cried Anny, ** I could almost 
kneel to you, to thank you.” 

** And very sorry I’d be,” said Maurteen Maher, 
** to see you soling your nice white gownd, goin’ 
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oir your knees wid it, o» tke gm^, for a sarvice 
net werib at iktmneertk But jom, Grace Carroll, 
have yott never a word fhr suddenly asked 
the Mt^or. x , 

"Me! me! Maurteen Maher^--nie! Mayor o’ 
Wind-gap—’^ eried Grace^ not yet quite unpuz* - 
2led frOhn her late dilemma—Och! what can 1 
^y or dot what can I do wid myself at ah?” 

" WeH, wedi don’t thry to spake a word, a 
cuish-la, if that’s what plases you beet; and don^t 
be so foolish either, ma colleen; sure he couldn’t 
ate the two o^ ye, at the one meal, any how; you 
may b’lieve my word, tisn’t yourself he’d choose 
to begin with, if he was ever so hfmgry. ” 

Night an’ d^, noon and momin^, Fll be of¬ 
ferin’ up my prayers for you, Mlsther Maher,” 
said Grace Chrnoli. 

" That same will do me no harm, a cunh-la; but 
now I’ll tell ye both what 1 think; we are n^h 
hand to the houses, an’ there would be a huUoloo, 
and a high clappin’ of hands over all Wind-gap, 
far and near, if I was fool enough to shpw my face 
anaong the people with Miss Anny Kennedy hould- 
ing one of my limbs, and Grace Carroll amost pull¬ 
ing the other out o’" my body; let me see if ye can 
stand alone.” 

" Oh 1 do not leave ns, my good friend I” be¬ 
sought Anny. 

" I’ll hould my bould,” said her companion, 

" By the thruth o* a man,” smiled Maurteen, “ 1 
wish in my heart I was young an’ well lookin’, for 
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your sake* Grace Carroll^ and 1 wish I was the 
same, over again, and dhrivin* a gilt coach and six, 
for your sake, Miss Anny. I have no notion at aU 
to go from ye, my darlin’s; but, let me tell ye, T 
must mind myself well, because people look up to 
me; and 1 never could hould rule in Wind-gap, if 
the ne^hbours were to see me, walkin’ in among 
’em, gall-vantin’ the both of ye, in this manner. 
I’ll stay wid ye, ma-vourneens, only PH be a little 
way oiS^ there’s nothing to be afeard of now; and 
if yc can walk widout sta^erin’ like people in li¬ 
quor, I’ll go on afore ye, an’ ye can follow in my 
steps.” 

The experiment was tried, and mistress and 
maid discovered that they could get on very well 
without support; they entered a suburb street, at 
the foot of the ascent to the Mayor of Wind-gap’s 
dominions. 

**Come after me, if it be plasing to ye, Miss 
Anny,” resumed his worship, and you too, 
Grace Carroll, come after me into the house 
you’ll see me enter, I’ve something to say to the 
both o’ ye.” 

They obeyed his directions; half way up the 
hill, be led the way into a very comfortable look¬ 
ing cabin; and here Gregory Roche, the junior 
Mayor’s counsel, welcomed them with many bows 
and scrapes, and dusted, with bis weaver’s apron, 
two chairs, and placed them tor the visiters. 

‘‘ Now, Gregory, go into your work—I want to 
btve 3Qme discourse, here, with Miss Anny; and 
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when I cough; come out again, and show ua your 
manners, if nothing else, as well as you know 
how.'^ 

** Mayor of Wind-gap, 1*11 be led and said by you, 
and for why not? Young lady, I wish health an^ 
happiness to you; Jeffery Carroll’s niece, God be 
wid ye;” auid the mannerly Gregory bowed him¬ 
self away. 

An’ now. Miss Anny,” continued Maurteen 
Maher, «I brought ye here for two rasons; first, 
that ye might rest yourself; rest will be good for 
you, before you go through the town; for 1 saw 
you were sorely frightened a little while agone— 

** Oh, indeed, indeed, I was,” assented Anny. 

« And I don’t wonder; and it isn’t to frighten 
ye more, that I am goin’ to spake further to ye; 
but I want to put you on your guard, Miss Anny 
-^You’d do a right thing to stay within your dour 
for the present. You are not the kind of a body 
that would come to much good, by often crossin’ 
the path o’ the sthrange man o’ the Inch, or to let 
him be crossin’ yours.” 

«What can you mean? This is very foolish, 
or very terrible indeed.” 

« Don’t let the words give ye terror. Miss 
Anny, for all that—for I’ll tell ye something 
more; you may place your dependence on me; I 
have knowledge over him, and I have power over 
him;.and I’ll use the one and the other, in such a 
way that he can never do you a harm. But we’ll 
have some speech on this head another time; and 
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that time muat not be for off neither. .But for ihe 
present time, there’s other business. The second 
rason why I brought you in here was, because 1 
had some news to tell y^ Mias Amiy> and you "too, 
into the bargeioj Orace, on the head of xme Boggy 
Carroll. 

The too girls aUrted, and put many questions 
to Maurteen. 

She is safe, and sound, and welij^^—^nswmned 
the Mayor, smiling; without hurl or sorrow, be- 
yond the fright she got; only tkaVs enough to 
inake her remember the man of the Inch, to her 
dyin’ day; and it will give you foith in me, on 
your own account, hliss Anny, and ’twill jjaake 
ye b’lieve I can do things other people cannot do, 
when I tell ye the Mayor of Windigap saved Peg 
Carroll from that very man.” 

Grace Carroll asked no questions^ uttered^ no 
words, but ran to the Mayor, threw her arms 
' around his neck, and kissed him until he was tired 
of the pastime. 

« Come, come, Grace,” he said, we must be¬ 
have ourselves dacent—you’ll get a disrespectful 
name among the neighbors; there, roa*^olleen. Mi 
down, and listen to all about it.” 

And poor Grace resumed her seat, wiping the 
tears from her eyes with her apron, and giggling, 
blualiing, and ashamed of her ecstasies. 

In great astonishment, Anny Kennedy iniquired 1 
how he had been 4ble to accomplish his good 
work? 
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have a flol^on/^.aps\ve^ed Maurteen, << that 
l*eggy Carroll will tell her own story in the best 
fashion, and more tp-yourdjkin’ than i could. 

“She is here! she is in the hou^?” cried Ahny, • 
springing from^ her seat, while Grace pranced 
wildly round and round her mistress, laughing 
loudly, and of course clapping her hands. 

■“She is undher this roof, of a sartainty,” an¬ 
swered the Mayor; “before it came to my know¬ 
ledge that you and Grace there—(Grace, you big 
omadhoun, behave 3;H>urse]fquiet, I bid ye)—were' 
gorn’ to Juff Carroll’s cabin, it was my mind to be 
wid him afore ye, and let him into the sacret; but 
ye put the thought out o’ ray head, for that pre¬ 
sent time, and though Peggy slept here the best 
part 0’ last night, I wouldn’t undecaive Juff airly 
in the morning, because he would then go wid his 
complaint to that ould gommulagh the Mayor o’ 
the town, and so the Man o’ the Inch would guess 
Juff knew where she had been taken to, and that 
wouldn’t be the safest way—howsomever, poor 
Juff will soon larn all about it, and his ould heart 
set at ease—and it would never do to take Peggy 
to her father, for there might be a watch set for 
her, thereabouts, and she can keep close here for 
awhile, and no one the wiser.” 

The sage Mayor coughed twice, very audibly, 
as he hnished this explanation; and the mannerly 
Gregory Roche accordingly reappeared^ ushering 
in the emancipated damsel, who was instantly in 
the arms of her foster-sister, and nearly as in- 
vox. 1 . 11 
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stantly in those of her real blood relatioD; 
Grace. 

There’s a kind of a bird,” the Mayor went 
on, when the simple transports of this re-meeting 
had been interchanged —** that tells me of iriany 
things that happen, and many things that will hap¬ 
pen—whether it’s a jackdaw, or a magpie, or a 
skavmeen-hlack-capf makes no maxim; but I knew 
before it came to pass what was to happen to poor 
Peggy”—(here, even his faithful historians half 
doubt the assertions of the Mayor of Wind-gap— 
but let that pass )—** and, to be sure, if I had a 
likin’ for such kind 0* ways, I might have got some 
of my boys together, and given a good lamb-hoH- 
ing*'io some of the people that wanted to take her 
away—and so have kept her from their hands by 
main force, in the first going off. But Maurteen 
Maher has a way of his own, in the doin’ of these 
things; any fool can fight; but the plan that does 
what you want without fighting, and in an ai^, 
quiet way, with a little thought in it, is more to 
my notion. And so, now, Peggy, malurnay tell all 
about your misfortunes and your scrapes.” 

A few words are enough to condense Pegu’s 
recital of her adventure. She went homeward 
from the excelling bonfirfe at Wind-gap, still agi¬ 
tated even to fear, by the actions, and more parti¬ 
cularly by the words, of the strange man of the 
Inch. At the moment of bffence, she did not re- 

Thrashing. 
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cognise the person of her tornientor> as a univer¬ 
sally dreaded individual^ but the strange man, 
upon occasions when he had encountered her near 
her father’s house, at the river-side, had previous¬ 
ly expressed himself in a similar way; and Peggy, 
therefore, concluded that the individual who broke 
up the enjoyment of her dance on St. John’s eve, 
could be no other than the way-layer of her pri¬ 
vate walks; for, to aid her opinion, although his 
face and person were well disguised, some tones of' 
the voice carried conviction to her heart. There¬ 
fore she had screamed aloud, during the festivity 
of the bonfire, but she mentioned no name; and 
when the Mayor’s bailiff and his attendant came 
to her assistance, she could identify her trouble¬ 
some neighbour only by pointingjMIUerrified man¬ 
ner at him; so that when the strange man of the 
Inch, and with him his most zealous associate, 
were taken before the judgment-seat of the Mayor 
of Wind-gap, no one, before his di^uise fell ofl^ 
imagined whom they had to deal with, in the per¬ 
son of the chief prisoner. 

Peggy and her father had just retired to rest, 
after the excitements of the evening, when the 
door of the cabin was broken open, and four men, 
disguised in masks and cloaks, bore her forcibly 
away. 

Her eyes were uncovered, so that she could dia- 
tingubh the road along W'hich she was carried.— 
She arrived at the house of the Inch, but was not 
immediately conveyed into it. A door, in one of 
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the encfosing walls of its premises, opened^ for hetp 
she entered a garden, and was locked into a turret, 
or summer-house, as it was called, immediately 
over the river. In this position, Peggy abandoned 
herself to despair; when she lieard a key turn in 
the Jock of a door opposite to that through which 
she had been pushed into her unwilling retreat. 
The well-knowm voice of (lie Mayor of Wind-gap 
called upon her; she committed herself to his care;, 
he locked his own door, as he called it, after himj 
descended three or four steps to the water; placed 
Peggy in a very small boat—indeed, a kind of In¬ 
dian canoe; paddled sifently and swiftly across the 
stream, to the opposite bank ; hurried her through 
a long public promenade, at this time of night quite 
deserted; walketh'her through the whole of the 
town again, one side of the river to the other, and 
at last dcposit^d^ner in the safe and respectabFe 
place of refuge*'in which our other friends have 
found her. 

And, indeed, the Mayor of Wind-gap seemed not 
a little vain of the admiration of his tact, and in¬ 
genuity, and prowess, wdiich this history impressed 
upon the minds of his hearers. Like most ambi¬ 
tious men, he wished to creep on, step by step, 
through society; and in the same way that he had 
at 6 rst puzzled the bi;ains of the good people of 
Wind-gap, he seemed now delighted to astonish the 
comprehension of Anny Kennedy. ‘Nor, if this 
were truly his view, can it be said that he was 
uhsuccessful; for' Anny had received as much 
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proof of Maurteen’s power to coupteract, on (he 
occasion of Peggy Carroll’s abduction, the wiles 
and villanies of the strange Man of the inch, as 
she could hope to have of bis capability, according 
to his promise, of assisting herself in any case of 
emeigency. 

«And, oh! Mayor of Wind-gap,” said Grace 
«whenever we get up in the mornin’ from our 
beds, and whenever we lie down at night, it is we 
that will always be returnin’ our thanks to you, 
and our prayers too, above, for your good health, 
and your long reign over Wind-gap!—and if there’s 
ever a thing to do us hurt or harm in the town 
below, it’s to you we’ll come, and not to the foolish' 
ould Mayor, that has only the name of a.Mayorin 
that place.” 


ll* 
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CHAPTER Vllf. 


ii 

e 

1 

V 


Mu. Connor Kennedy, a man of very conside- 1 

rable property, ** in the town below,” wished to j 

have it understood that Anny Kennedy was the a 

daughter of a distant relation, who had died nr j 

another country, leaving her to his care. But his | 

tale was very generally discredited; and whis- | 

pering rumours would say, that Mr. Connor Ken- | 

nedy was himself the father of the fair Anny— 
although we regret to add, according to the same 
authority, he had never been married to her un¬ 
known mother. 

It will be recollected that the old story-tellers 
at the bonfire, at Wind-gap, spoke of one who, { 
having been rescued from penury by young Harry 
Stokesbury, had contrived to inherit the young , 

man’s paternal property, and also to espouse for ^. 

himself the young lady intended as Harry’s bride. ] 

The tragedy attending this double deception has j 

also been talked over by the old people; and (be 
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A^edy cotisin, reported to have acted so treache* 
rously to his violent4einpered patron, was do other 
than Anny’s guardian, or as the case might really 
be, Anny^s parent. Connor Kennedy recovered 
very slowly from the wounds indicted on him by 
the outrageous Harry Stokesbury; but the shock 
sustained by his nerves, never of a strong texture, 
h<5 W'as not able^ to throw off Ever since, how¬ 
ever, he had enjoyed the undisturbed possession of 
the wealth so. unfairly come by; to all of which it 
was said, Anny was heiress apparent. 

Notwithstanding his dreadful retaliation for the 
wrongs he had suffered, young Slokesbury’s ba¬ 
nishment from bis home, and his subsequent trials, 
and mberable death, created considerable sympa¬ 
thy in his favour. Many, indeed, thought that 
the treachery to which he had been a victim 
gave ample warrant for any species of revenge on 
the person of its author; so that Connor Kennedy 
was scarce regarded, by the generality of his 
neighbours, in any other light than that of a wily, 
ungrateful, and, perhaps, only sufficiently punished, 
man. 

It was now twenty yeara since Stokesbury*s last 
fearful visit to.his cousin; and, during the whole of 
this long period of time, Connor Kennedy had lived 
on, under the odium attached to bis name, without 
anyeflfort to win the vrorld’s belter opinien. He: 
had no friends, he had not even acquaintances, v 
he gave no inVitaftiotis; and'he got none; he sel- 
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dom stepped pyer the threshold his doot*, eypa 
for the purppses of eyercise; Ids dppiestic haUts, 

80 far'as they could be hnowo, were gloomy, as¬ 
cetic, and very frugal: and from this last circum¬ 
stance—bis. expenditure being so far within his 
income, it was conjectured that, apart from the 
proceeds of bis rent roll, he had been annually 
acquiring personal property to a great anaount 
Upon the evening of the day during which the 
occurrences last related had taken place, Geoige 
Blundell sought admission at Connor Kennedy’s 
doMT. His features, generally pale, were now 
pallid; much suffering was marked upon them, 
and his movements di^ldayed that languor winch 
proceeds fronv' the mind, and which not the ixM)8t 
painful bodily fatigue can occasion. He inquired 
if he could see Miss J^epnedy, and without re¬ 
ceiving a direct reply, was shown into an empty 
parlour. Here he epnUnued for some time alone, 
now pacing about the apartment, npw pbrupljly 
flinging himself into a cbiair, and now standing up 
again, to repent hi? impatient tpur round a table, . 
which stood in the middle of the floor. The dopr 
at length opened-^George Blundell started in great 
agitation: a. hlush of eagerness overspread bis.faice» 
but soon subsided, and his brow darkened with 
displeasure, as Connor Kennedy half crept in, 
peering arpund him, ip his HSUfd nervous and sua- 
pioious; manner. 

CSoQUor Ksime^ was ;taU and ^un; .pale > and 
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tharp-featured; stooped in the shoulders; and cha¬ 
racterized by a weak, half-shut, unsteady eye, and 
by an almost cringing of step and action, which, 
to many, indicated the mean stealthiness of his 
nature, and illustrated his capacity for commit¬ 
ting the crimes laid to his charge. But, notwith¬ 
standing his present appearance, Connor Kenne¬ 
dy was known to have been very handsome in his 
youth. 

George Blundell was not ignorant of the cha¬ 
racter attributed to the man now before him; and, 
in reference to the subject which engrossed the 
lover^s mind, had . been prepared, from the mo¬ 
ment he entered^ the parlour, to regard him with 
doubt and suspicion. Yet he bowed low to Mr* 
Kennedy; and Mr. Kennedy, with a drooping of 
the eye, seemingly most melancholy, and with 
his habitual, though tepid smile, which had nei¬ 
ther mirth nor happiness in its meaning, bowed 
even more profoundly, and even humbly, to hia 
visiter. 

wi.sh you a very good evening, Mr. Blun- 
dell,^^ he said, in a voice so low, though it was 
his common one, that it scarce rose above a whis¬ 
per, will you take a chair, and be seated?” 

George Blundell silently obeyed. Connor 
Kennedy tbok another chair some distance from 
him, placed the palms of his hands on his knees, 
to support his drooping person, and fixed his eyes 
on the carpet. 
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There was an embarrassed pau^e, as if both felt 
unwilling to commence a disagreeable discussion: 
at length, Mr. Kennedy spoke, but withQUt 
glancing at the person he addressed. 

<< I believe, Mr. Blundell, your visit was not 
particularly meant for me—yet still he smiled, 
in his habitually timid way. 

“ In entering your house, sir,” answered 
George Blundell—I always feel, of course, the 
greatest pleasure when we meet; yet, on this par¬ 
ticular occasion, 1 will not deny that my first ob¬ 
ject was to have the honour of speaking a few 
words with Miss Kennedy.” 

Yes— 2 jy—so I have learned; that is—the ser¬ 
vant—that is—I mean—Miss Kennedy—that is 
—Mr. Blundell—1 am sure you will agree with 
me—one is sometimes obliged to discharge rather 
unpleasant duties—and in fact, Mr. Blundell— 
you are yourself aware—that-” 

Mr. Kennedy stopped speaking altogether— 
George Blundell, in expectation of some distant 
remark or proposition, remained as silent as he. 
There was another long and disagreeable pause; 
Mr. Kennedy chose to resume. 

<<But, Mr. Blundell, although duties are un¬ 
pleasant—they must be fulfilled, Mr. Blundell;— 
and it gives me the greatest pain—indeed, Mr. 
Blundell, it does pain me exceedingly—to be 
obliged to say—that—— 
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m 

He stopped a second time, as if at a loia for 
t^ords, or as if too physically nenrdus to summon 
them up at his will, and for his purpose. 

<^What do you mean, Mr. Kennedy?” at length 
'demanded George Blundell in a sonorous voice, 
tired as \v6ll as agitated with his host’s hesitation. 
‘‘Do you wish to tell me that Miss Kennedy 
will not see me? is that, sir, the intelligence you 
want to communicate?” 

“Exactly so, Mr. Blundell—exactly so——” 

“And I thought as much, Mr. Kennedy, when 
you first came into the room-” 

“ I am sorry, very sorry, indeed, Mr. Blundell; 
as by the tone of your voice, I judge that her wish . 
may prove disagreeable to you—but, Mr. Blun’-' 
dell-” 

“ Well, sir, well?”—demanded George, getling 
very impatient. 

“That is—Mr. Blundell—1 hope and trust that 
you will see yourself—that Miss Anny—shoj^ld 
—ought to come to this decision.” 

“What decision, Mr. Kennedy? tell me really 
what you mean?” 

“Why—Mr. Blundell—you see—by my ap-. 

' pearing here for her—that Miss Anny does not 
wish to see you herself. ” 

“And why, Mr. Kehnedy, why?”and George^s 
voice began to rise, and his eyes to open more and 
more. . 

“ I declare,” said Mr. Kennedy, very mildly^ 
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«1 have nothing very particular to say upon that 
point; that ie—I suppose—Miss Anny would have 
come to you, if—that is—if she really wanted to 
come—that is, Mr. Blundell, I mean to say—^but 
—in the mean time, I beg leave to observe that—I 
have really nothing to.say upon my own account, 
on the occasion.” 

“Pooh, sir, you know you represent Miss Ken¬ 
nedy here this evening.” 

“ No, now, indeed, Mr. Blundell—I cannot, in 
this instance, Call myself—Miss Kennedy’s repre¬ 
sentative;—and I beg you will understand that, 
very distinctly—if—Miss Kennedy acts at all ex¬ 
pressively, in not seeing you, during this present 
visit of yours, it must be, I assure you, according 
to her own free choice; for I am but^—a—a weak¬ 
ly man, unfit for contests of any kind,” 

« Then, sir, in what light am I to consider you, 
appearing as you do for Miss Kennedy, if you do 
not appear as her representative?” 

*“Mr. Blundell—in that case you will please to 
consider me as something in the light of the young 
lady’s confidant.” 

« Sir—I can see only a difference of terms;— 
Well, sir—apart from the business of this evening, 

I need not remind you that, as Miss Kennedy’s 
- conjidantf yoM have always been quite aware of 
the understanding upon which you allowed my vi¬ 
sits to your house?” 

Of course, Mr. Blundell-rof course.’-' 
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Then) sir, upon what grounds do i so sudden* 
ly find my visits unwelcome?” 

I declare, Mr. Blundell, upon no grounds, that 
—to my own knowledge—I can sufficiently ex¬ 
plain, but you may be aware that-” 

Mr, Kennedy,.” interrupted George, “ there 
is but one word can get Cis out of our present di¬ 
lemma; she or you, or both together, have heard 
something to my disadvantage—^have you, or have 
you not?” 

^‘Why, Mr. Blundell, I declare to you-” 

“Have you, or have you not, sir?” repeated 
George, warmly. 

“ Oh, now, Mr. Biundell, pray do not agitate 
yourself; but—perhaps I may as well own to you 
that something of the kind, though 1 do^ot know 
exactly what, has been spoken -of through the 
house ?” 

“ And what is it ?’^ demanded George. 

“Oh—Mr. Blundell—you know I before told 
you that I did not quite understand ils nature.” 

“ Very well, sir—but are you then astonished 
that I should want to come to the question with 
Miss Kenned}’^, if you choose to evade it? Mr. 
Kennedy,” he continued, almost with an air of dis¬ 
traction, “you know, or you ought to knowj that 
my preservation, or destruction, depends upon 
you.” 

Oh, now, young gentleman, do not be so im- 
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peidoiui, 1 pray you; impetaosity often leads to 
very dreadful conaequences.^’ 

I do not intend, Mr. Kennedy, to be iinpetur 
ous—I should not wish to be so, for your sake— 
but I plainly see that some slander has done me 
wrong in this house; and here you come as the 
only person to meet me bene,ath its roof; and, now, 
I only implore you, most anxiously and humbly, 
to gain me one moment’s interriew with Miss 
Kennedy.—Listen to me, sir, a little farther, before 
you answer;—^age must ice my manner, and mana* 
cles must confine my limbs, before I could quietly 
rest one instant under Miss Kennedy’s unfayoura* 
Ue opinion.” 

am a. man of a weakly constitution, Mr. 

~ Blnndell; violence always makes me nervous; be 
patient, my good young gentleman, be patient.** 

<‘Mr. Kennedy—I have spent many hours, 
trying to temper down the very violence of which 
you speak, and I am sure, I am at last patient, and 
not violent; hut if I am now denied the opportunity 
of vindicating myself, in Miss Kennedy’s opinion, 
against an unknown—that is against an unadmitted 
charge, should you wonder, sir, if my naturally 
hot temper, as you all call it, should cease to be 
patient?” 

“Truly, truly, Mr. Blundell—I do not know 
how to act.” 

** Act then, sir, as any man ought, who feels 
for the real unhappiness of another.—^Mr. Ken* 
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nedy,” he continued, becoming, perhaps, absurdly 
energetic, as he knelt on one knee—humble 
myself to you, as I thought I never could to mortal 
mao, and I implpro you, sir, not to permit me to 
leave this house without the explanation I ask you 
for!” 

Mr. Kennedy glanced upward one instant from 
the carpet, Rise, Mr. Blundell, rise, I beseech 

you, sir-he touched George’s hands, and - 

feeling their resistance to his appeal, again looked 
into the young man’s face; and now so intently, 
that George from all his previous appreciation of 
the recluse’s character, was struck with the expres¬ 
sion of his glance. 

«If your heart has not been hardened from 
your birth, sir, you will pity me,” resumed 
George. 

<< Oh God forbid, that such a heart, or such a 
nature, were ever mine!” ejaculated Mr. Kennedy, 
<<But go to your chair, Mr. Blundell, or we can 
never continue our conversation.”—George reseat¬ 
ed himself. Mr. Blundell, I do not bring any 
•charges against you—understand me in that, 1 beg 
of you; but candidly do you think—and answer 
me candidly, I know you will,-—that under pre¬ 
sent circumstances. Miss Kennedy ought to meet 
you?” 

« Ought to meet me, sir? ought to meet me?— 
but all these words are idle. You, of all men,'Mr. 
Kennedy, should not-r-but no—I will not retort. I 
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am hot-headed'sir, if you wish; forgive me. I 
will be quite candid with you.—^1 do suspect, not¬ 
withstanding all you say, tliat your opinion has 
influence over Miss Kennedy—»-and that you have 
advised her to deny herself to me this evening; 
your very manner tells me so; and I can only 
again beg of you, as the most humble beggar could 
for a half-penny, to gain me ten minutes* con- 
.versation with her.** 

Mr. Kennedy rose from his chair, much agi¬ 
tated;—he perceived that it was by a great effort 
that the young man curbed his impassioned feel¬ 
ings. 

Well then, I will go to Anny, Mr. Blundell, 
and **--- 

« You will use your influence in my favour? 
say you will!** cried George, once more impetu¬ 
ously. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Blundell, you alarm me; I cannot 
tell why; but I am not a strong man, and you 
alarm me!** 

It is not my intention to do so, sir; I would 
rather again supplicate your compassion in the 
most humiliating way—but tell me, sir, am 1 to 
see Anny? for **—George muttered, or rather 
growled, I do not know how I may abide a re¬ 
fusal.** 

' « Well, Mr. Blundell,—if my interference can 

avail, Anny will come ter you; and so, a good 
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evening—a very gpod evening. (0 you, Mr. Blun¬ 
dell. 

You promise me^ sir, do you not?” 

- Why yes, if she come at my bidding, I do 
promise you—** and Mr. Kennedy Urn idly, bo wed 
himself out of the room. 

This was palpably a constrained consent, whe¬ 
ther against his conviction of what was right, or 
from some other cause, we do not say. After his 
agitated and almost trembling exit, George Blun¬ 
dell fixed his eye upon the door, which he had cau¬ 
tiously closed after him, and strained his ears, 
listening to every step and noise through the 
house. A full quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
still he was alone. At length the door briskly 
opened; an elderly woman who, as George was 
aware, filled a confidential situation in the Ken- 
nedys’ establishment, came courtesying towards 
him, evidently under the influence of terror. 
George Blundell frowned again, confronted her, 
and looked his inquiry. 

“My young mistress bid me say to you, sir,” 

hastily began the messenger of bad tidings,- 

and she, like her master, hesitated and stopped. 

“ Say what to met that she will not come to see 
me? is that your message?^' 

“Mr. Connor Kennedy-” 

“ Go on, woman,—what of him 
“Why, sir, if MisS Anny came at all, sir, it 
wouldn’t be to her own liking that she’d come.” 

“ But she would come, only for Mr. Kennedy?” 

12 * 
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** It isn’t all on’t, that, sir; but- 

“ No matter,” interrupted Geoi^e Blundell, ** 1 
see there Is equivocation on all hands: tell Mr. 
Kennedy, and tell Miss Kennedy—but, no; say 
nothing to them—they shall hear of it in another 
way.” And he hurried out of the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The morning after this occurrence, Anny Ken¬ 
nedy was formally summoned to a conference with 
the Mayor of Wind-gap, upon very important bu¬ 
siness, as the messenger informed her. Immediately 
descending, she found his worship in the same par¬ 
lour whence George Blundell had so hastily made 
his departure the evening before. 

** A bright good morning to your handsome face, 
Miss Anny,” he began, smiKng very cordially. 

Good morning to you, my honest friend,” an¬ 
swered Anny. 

** Och! there’s a cloud darkening your young 
brow,” continued Maurteen; and there’s a blight 
stealing on your young heart, and more’s the 
pity; but never give grief the mastery over ye, 
my purty young crature^ it would be a sore thing 
to see the May-bush withered in its blossoming.” 

Anny sighed dolefully, but made no other an- 
.swer. 
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**If it could be helped, Miss Anny, IM go a 
good long way, afore I^d add any thing to your 
thrpuble,’^ 

Is' it of that evil man at the Inch that you 
have come to speak to me, good father ? I under* 
stood from you that we were soon to have more 
explanation about him'P’ 

** In thruth, then, it is to spake consuming him 
that I am here to the fore this morning, Miss 
Anny.” 

** Go on, then, at once, I beseech you,” cried 
Anny, eagerly. 

“ Don’t give up to greater fear than there is a 
need for, my purtjT young lady ; the biggest rea- 
sorr why I <Kd not like to open all my mind to you 
yestherday, was, because something I had to say 
was for your own self alone.” f 

“Oh! I have not slept last night, thinking and 
dreaming of him I every time I closed my eyes bis 
disagreeable image w^as before me.” 

“ People is fools enough to say, Miss Anny,— 
though I don’t think, in my own mind, there’s 
much sense in the saying, that the young girl his 
look fixes on ought to be on her guard.” 

“What can you mean?” demanded Anny, 

slowly ; ** do you suppose he would dare to-” 

** In thruth 1 don’t, Ma lanna^ resumed Maur* 
teen, as (she paused, answering her unexpressed 
meaning;—« but. Miss Anny, ’tis an ould maxim 
with me, this many a year, to make provision 
against the worst that can come round; and when 
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I go according to the inaxim, mj mind, and my¬ 
self of course, along \trith the mind, then jogs on 
•asy' and quiet, eve^ and always. But it’s my hope 
and belief that nothing like the worst, or half of 
the worst, can come next, or nigh, you; for, as I 
tould you, undher the roof of my counsel’s house, 
on Wind-gap hill, I have the .power to make that 
man, wicked as he is, and much as he'frightens ' 
other people, give you up into my hands, even 
^ough you might be in his.” 

Yes, I remember you said so.” 

*^Well, my purty Miss Anny, I could say no 
more till we were t<gether, and nobody by. Now 
I’ll say that more—d’ye see this paper, Miss Anny?” 
he continued, holding before her eyes something 
like a sealed letter. 

‘‘I certainly do see it,’* assented Anny. 

** The writing that is inside of this I penned 
down with my own hands; and there’s no one in 
the world wide knows what the wnting manes, 
but myself only; and the writing is for you, Miss 
Anny.” 

“ But what are the contents of the paper ?” she 
asked. 

“ That you are not to know, my purty lady: 
but I’ll tell you what use you’re to make of it; 
only, afore I do that, you must give me a vow; ay, 
as binding a vow as if you swore upon the blessed 
book!” 

** This is very strange! what Js the nature of the 
vow ?” 
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** iTott mast vow to me before the good heaven 
that loves you, and takes care of you, my party 
child,—that no eye but your/>wn shall ever see 
this paper* even tl^ outside of it, barring the time 
comes to put it to a right use; you must vow to me 
that you will never open it yourself, nor give it any 
other to be opened, barring you give it to the only 
one I penned it down for; and you must vow to 
roe, too, that if a time never comes to hand it over 
to that one, you will return it to me, safe aiHl 
sound, as I will give it to you.” 

** And who is it for, and to whom am 1 to deliver 
it ? and when am I to deliver it t** 

^ ft is for the stbrange nuin o* the Inch* my 
purty lady, and no other eye but his is to see ii 
outside or inside; and no band but his is to touch 
si, except jrour own: and you are never to deliver 
it to him until you’re alone with him, much against 
your will, and in some fear and trembling of Wm; 
and when it’s come to the last moment with yoB> 
an^ when no door is left open for you; and it’s then 
you are to deliver it to him, with mannerly com¬ 
pliments from Maurteen Maher, the Mayor o( 
Wind-gap.” 

" My good man, how you confound and terrify 
me I is it indeed possible that you can calculate 
6uch a situation for me ? ” 

^ The Lord above keep you for from it!” an* 
swered Maurteen; « and in thrutb, no, Miss A»ny. 

1 don’t talk of it at ail as a thing that’s sartuio 
Sljre to happen; and you’d obleege me by-not 
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given^ yourself distress by taking me up In a mis« 
takebut I tould you my maxim*—‘ fore>\rarned* 
fi>re>armed/ Be ready for an evil day* and an 
evil day will most likely keep from you, So^ 
take the paper*—it won’t hurt or harm you; it 
won’t bite* or bruise* or bum you. And there’s 
another maxim I go by,—that as long as there’s 
a purse in the chest* the owner 'of it needn’t go 
without his dinner barrin’ he’s mighty fanciful in- 
lirely.” 

“ Well* then, give me the paper.” 

“ Give me the yow fiwt, my purty bony.”. 

“ The vow! I really forget it now.” 

Well* and it won’t take much breath or time 
to put it into your head again; and Maurteen, in 
a most distinct tone* repeated the terms of the pro- 
posed engagement. 

“Put your little while hand over the good little 
heart that’s beating in your body* and promise 
me, as you’re God’s own child* and hope to find 
favour in his sight, that you will observe every 
word of that vow.” 

Anny Kennedy performed the action* and gave, 
solemnly* the solemn promise required of her. 

“ Here, then. Miss Anny* take the paper into., 
your keeping at last; and remember* of all things* 
that it comes back to my hand, if the time never 
falls out for giving it as ’tis directed. Cast your 
eye over the writen’ on the outside.” 

Anny did observe the superscription on the 
ruddy-folded and clumsily'sealed packet* hoping 
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to learn the name, at least, of a dreaded person^ 
but she only read, to “ The sthrange man of the 
Inch,” inscribed on the official document in very 
stiff and formal characters. 

“Hide it, Miss Anny, and hide it up safe? 
\vho knows but it may be worth more nor a 
sack of goold to you, if the need comes to pari 
with it!” 

“Heaven defend me!’^ resumed Anny, still 
gazing on the strange credentials in her favour? 

“ it is very alarming, that a man of sense, like you, 
Maurteeu Maher, should really think such pre¬ 
caution necessary on my behalf.^^ 

“ There is an ounce or so of sense in our head, 

/ 

we b’lieve, according to what the neighbours say? 
but, have a reliance on me, Miss Anny; remember 
what I have done for Peggy Carroll, and ’twill go 
hard if I don’t do more for your sake. Depend 
upon it, ril keep my little Birdeen flyin’ to and 
fro, for the bare life; and I’ll twist the neck of 
him,—and, by coorse, the head follows the neck, 
—if he does’n’t do his duty by you and by me. 
When your uffairs ought to keep me waken’, 
there will be no sleep on my eyes, any how.” 

Anny still much puzzled and alarmed, renewed . 
her expression of thanks to his mysterious mayor- 
ship. 

“.Well,” continued Maurteen, rubbing down his 
knee with his hand; “ now that we have that mat- 
ther settled, sure there’s another little thing I want 
to be spaking about. Miss Anny; for it w'asn’t in-> 
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tircly on the head o’ the paper and the sthrange 
man, that I m^de so hould as to sit down all alone 
wid you, this morning/* 

1 Icnow you are my friend, Maurteen,” an¬ 
swered Anny, “and I will attend carefully to 
whatever you have to say to me.** 

“ Listen, then. Miss Anny. The evening o* 
yestherday was a very fine evening about Wind- 
gap; the smell o* the new hay would have re¬ 
freshed your heart, young and fresh as it is, alrea¬ 
dy, not to say as if it was as ould as mine; and 
there wasn’t a breath of wind stirring the laves 
upon the threes; and the sun, when he was set¬ 
ting, made the sky, to the west, look as rosy as 
the blooming on your own soft cheek. Well, 
when I am a walking down by the river-side on 
such an evening as that was, with my fishing-rod 
in my hand, T have no envy to the greatest king 
that ever sat upon a throne. Of a surety, there 
isn’t over much care to my lot,—I give thanks for 
the same: but whenever care or throuble does 
come to me, it goes away, somehow, from my 
side, as 1 saunther along by the banks of the pace¬ 
ful wather; and it’s a thruth, Miss Anny, take it 
from my lips, that a sthroll along that grassy 
, bank, about the hour o’ the sunset will do more 
than make a sorrowful heart happy ; it will make 
a happy one happier—ay, and still more than 
that, ’twill smoothen the wrinkle on the angry 
VOL. I. 13 
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man’s brow, and it will stale out of the breast of 
the worldly man, in a long sigh, his envy, or his 
ill-will to his neighbour. 

« Well, again, Miss Anny; we had a fine soft 
summer’s evening, the last evening that’s gone by; 
there were, children laughing out loud and playing 
about on the hill-side, and there were ould people 
a-sitting down to rest themselves; and they looked 
for all the world as if the evening of their life was 
the evening that the heavens sent shining and 
smiling all around them in pace, and in quiet, and 
in pleasure. But there was one roan. Miss Anny, 
and he was a young man, into the bargain; and he 
ought to have been singing with the birds, and 
jumping through the grass like the grasshoppers; 
but he hurried along as if he was runnin’ from him¬ 
self; and he was heedless of what was givin’ the 
heart’s joy to all others, and his brow was as dark 
as if a tempest had been peltin’ on it; and, when 
I looked upon him, I thought he was the more and 
more angry, because the sunny sky did not look 
miserable, like himself. Can you give a guess, 
Miss Anny, who that young man was?” 

“ Indeed I—I really do not know,” Anny 
blushed and stammered. 

<<Well, and 1 won’t ask of you to make the 
guess, my purty lady. I’ll only tell .you myself. 
That young man was Masther George Blundell. 
I went along in his steps when he thought no eye 
was on him; and he flung himself down on the grass; 
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and he threw out bia arms from him, and he 
moaned, and he sobbed so pitifully that it would 
put affliction on your young heart to listen to him: 
and afthcr I watched him some time, he bounced 
upon his feet, and he looked with an evil eye upon 
the deep' wather;, and there was a sickness came 
over me, Miss Anny; for I guessed his meaning/^ 

** What!” cried Anny, starting up with clasped 
hands, and looking even more pale and terrified 
than ever she had done at the strange man of the 
Inch. 

Maurteen did not very immediately reply; at 
length he condescended to rejoin—“No, Miss 
Anny-—my honey child; no; he did not make 
away with himself that time, praises be given. I 
went up to him, and I spoke to him. At first, he 
was angered against me; he commanded me to con¬ 
tinue on my way; he said he knew nothing about 
me, and that he wanted to know nothing about 
me, and that he liked to be left alone. But 1 
didn^t quit him. Miss Anny; I spake softly to him, 
with a little sense too, may be; indeed, and in 
thruth, I spoke to him like one who had a feeling 
for him, and I had the feeling for him: and 
we sat down at last, on the soft, sunny bank; and 
he iook my two ould, hard, withered hands in 
his: and he tould me his griefs, and then he cried 
like a foolish little child, and 1 cried too, like a 
more foolish and a bigger one,—just to keep hiiQ 
company, 1 suppose.” 
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<*God bless you, good man!*^ murmured Anny*., 
*<Miss Anny, there is a doom before that poor 
boy; and he must meet it, and soon too: but if he 
gets bravely through it, there’s happiness in store 
for him at last,—and for some one else with him 
into the bargain.”’ 

“ A doom, Maurteen? what doom?” ' 1 

‘‘Och! I said what was wrong—but the word 
came from my mouth w'ithout thinking, and 1 ^ ! 

can’t tell anymore, only this; he was near his 
doom yestherday evening, but the heavens forbid i 

that his death should be laid to you, Mavour- 1 

neen!” ' ^ 

“ His death ! his death, laid to me?” t 

<< Masther Blundell is a youth that has hot 
blood round his heart. Miss Anny; with some 
people the grief that falls on them falls like tlie 1 
spring shower, and they’re the better for it when 
it has passed away; but this isn’t the way with : 
Masther George: the grief comes to him like a 
winther tempest. His love is a scorching fire; 1 
and I’m thinking that if ever his hatred fails on 
any one, ’twill be a witherin’ blast. And so, f. 
Miss Anny, while we were sitting together by 
the river-side, he made acknowledgment to me, 
that when 1 came up, this thought was templing 
him to take one good jump into it; for he was 
disthracted, like, because you refused to see him, 
and to listen to him, Miss Anny ; there was grief 
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tipon him, before he knocked at your dour, yes- 
therday evening’, but when your word turned 
him away from it, it grew too much intirely ibr 
his nature to bear, although another body might 
be able to submit, like a Christhin.” 

** But, Maurteen, I think 1 was right in re¬ 
fusing him, yesterday evening.” 

“ I won’t say all out, bbt that you did the right 
thing, Miss Anny; because all looks black against 
him ; only, that is the very rason why your an¬ 
ger came the sooner and the heavier on his heart. 
It is a great misfortune when the world turns 
against a man; but when our nearest and dearest 
turn with the world, och! my purty child, that’s 
the heart-scalding, in downright, good arnest” 
<<Are you sure, asked Anny, unconsciously 
wrought upon by Maurteen’s plausible pleadings, 
** that none of the wicked idea of yesterday eve¬ 
ning remains in his mind?” 

«I am, my purty young lady; he promised me 
that he’d pluck it up by the roots, and throw it 
from him—^and I have a reliance on any promise 
out of Greorge Blundeirs lips. But I made him a 
promise, in return, howsomever; 1 promised him 
that I’d gain your lave and license for him to come 
to you, all alone, and to sit with you, all alone; 
that he.may tell you something; and when 1 gave 
him my hand in pledge that I’d bring this about, 
he wanted to go down upon his knees to. thank 
me, and to pray for me; and in thruth J was 
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ashamed to behould a gentleman like him goin’ to 
demean himself before the likes o’ me.” 

‘‘ Mr. Maurteen Maher,” remarked Anny, now 
shaking off in a degree the'efi^cts of his worship’s 
oratory, is my opinion that you might have 
condescended to consult me, as a party slightly 
concerned, before you gave that promise, and that 
pledge, so very confidently^” 

** Not a bit, my darlin* young lady—I knew 
well that you’d have the pity, if nothing else, in 
your heart for him, this morning; and that you’d 
give him the time and (he place to say whatever 
he can in his own defence, in your hearing; for I 
knew you used to be just in your mind, as well as 
good in your nature; and you owed me allegiance, 
more betoken, as the Mayor o’ Wind-gap; for 
though you are now livin’ in the bailiwick of that 
poor soft-headed crature, in the next sthreet, you 
passed the airliest and some of the happiest of 
your days undher my rule, when you were fos- 
ther-child to Juff Carroll’s good woman, that’s 
now no more, and fostlier-sister, into tlie bargain, 
to little Peggy Carroll, the purtiest and the best 
girl I goveni over, except yourself. Miss Anny, 
and that I saved for you only the day afore yesH 
therday, because she let me take my own way; 
the same that 1 ask you to let me do, this present 
moment.” 

Well, Mr. Mayor,” answered Anny, gloomily 
miiing at this traoscendently ingenious persona* 
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lion~« I yield you my allegiance, at ieaatj but 
still I am convinced that I ought not, under pre* 
sent circumstances, to hold intercourse with Mr. 
George Blundell. Apart from the undefended 
charges against him, he has giyep me new cause 
for displeasure and estrangement; yesterday even¬ 
ing, here in this very parlour, he insulted my 
guardian, Mr. Kennedy.” 

My darlin’, purty young crature, the scalded 
heart makes a fool of the poor young head. When 
you refused to come down to him, the boy did not 
know what he was sayin’ or doin’; moreover, how 
do you know but what he wants to say to you, 
quite alone, between yourselves, may have some¬ 
thing to do with them charges you spake of?” 

** It would be wrong—^very wrong to see him,” 
deliberated Anny. 

And what has farther been predicated of the 
woman who deliberates? Maurteen Maher knew, 
though he had nev^ read the poet’s line;—^and 
when he saw that he had thus virtually gained his 
point, he did not go on arguing after convincing; 
he did not enter into the question of the propriety 
or impropriety of granting the boon he solicited, 
he only appealed to her compassion, representing 
the consequences likely to ensue, should she per¬ 
sist in her refusal; and finally, he obtained her full 
consent to a private interview with George Blun¬ 
dell; and left the house to communicate to his 
young protegd, his good tidings, with as brisk a 
step, and in as high spirits, as if he had succeeded 
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io gaining, after a hard battle, some greatpersonal 
favour for himself. 

Declare, oh Rochefaucaold! how much, or how 
little of poor-old Maurteen Maher’s vanity, in his 
diplomatic talents, mingled with his feelings of 
justice and of benevolence, on this occasion! 
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CHAPTER X. 


It is evident that the circumstances under which 
the young people once again saw each other alone, 
were embarrassing. Anny felt it to be her duty, 
in the fullest sense a woman can d6 so, distinctly 
and unequivocally to dismiss George Blundell; for 
as she has herself said, the associate of a desperate 
libertine, nay, the partaker of his guilt, ought not 
for an instant to continue to be ta her even as an 
acquaintance. Yet, poor Anny’s heart sickened 
at this conviction; and final separation did not pro¬ 
mise a less, severe pang, because it became neces¬ 
sary to inflict it on herself. 

Anny was seated, of course, at a small work-ta¬ 
ble, with an open book upon it, when George 
Blundell entered the room, the same, by the way, 
in which Mr. Kennedy had given him an audience. 
Immediately withioside the doorway, the young 
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tnan paused, and looked deeply at her. Their 
eyes met. Anny had never seen her Inverts face 
under the expression of every-day merriment; she 
had beheld it, indeed, subdued into the gentle ten¬ 
derness which her smiles could always induce; nay, 
when the fulness of his joy glowed in every feature 
she had called it in her own mind more than sunny 
radiant indeed, with the consciousness of a delight¬ 
ful interchange of undoubting afiection. And, once 
before this day, she had even witnessed it clouded 
with suffering. But during the look which they 
now gave each other, the deep-seated agony ex¬ 
pressed by George Blundell’s countenance shocked 
her. As he advanced, she trembled, and was un¬ 
able to rise from her chair; in the formal, yet ea^, 
manner which she had planned. 

Geoi^e Blundell’s words camejn slow and me l an - 
choly, yet not inharmonious, cadences on her ear, 
like the music of a diige. 

** I perceive,” he said, ** my presence is painful 
to you"; and I must therefore be the more grateful 
for the charity shown me, in this permission to 
wait on you. However, as it is very probably the 
last time I shall so afflict you, 1 crave your indul¬ 
gent hearing to what I have now to say. You 
reproach me with-” 

“ Mr. Blundell, it is not I who reproach you; 
nor is it my intention to do so even now; but—” 
she hesitated. 

“ What would you say ? go <mi, dear Anny—but 
1 am too bold in addressiog you as fanuliarly as 
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you have hitherto allowed me to do—am I not 7 I 
did not intend it, however, and I cannot help it; 
there would be something so hopeless in the sound 
of your name, uttered by my voice with a merely 
polite title before it, that my tongue refuses to 
make the attempt. But I ask your pardon—^you 
stopped short in what you wished to say. 

“ Mr. Blundell, can you prove-^-^/w/Zy prow your 
kinoccnce of the things laid to your charge 

** Anny Kennedy, I cannot,’’ he answered slowly 
and miserably. I can but make assertions to 
you.” 

“ Then, sir,” she resumed, rallying into spirit, 
“ you will yourself admit the necessity of an imme¬ 
diate and final separation between us.” 

" Alas, Anny! you can find no one more ready 
to make that admission than 1 am—I do not blame 
you, Anny; far from it; I only blame my own 
fate, when I agree in the justice of the wretched 
sentence you pass upon me; when I myself declare 
that it is fit and proper you should draw back fVom 
roe. ” 

Now, although Anny had quite resolved to be 
stem and unflinching in her decree, it is singular 
enough that this ready acquiescence in it did not 
fail to pique her. As a matter of strict propriety, 
our gentle Anny determined upon dismissing her 
lover for ever; but her pride, and perhaps her 
vanity, were wounded at the thought that he al¬ 
lowed her maimcles to drop too willingly from his 
hands; an argument, by the way, which did not 
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show that her own fetters were as loose as she 
might have chosen to imagine they were. 

**So, sir, we have quickly come to an under* 
standing; and what necessity is there for a pro* 
longed conference on this subject V* 

Anny was now able to stand up. 

Do not so suddenly turn from me, Anny; per* 
mit me to fulfil the purpose for which I have is- 
truded on you—I sought this meeting with one 
particular object in view; pray sit down again— 
or—you tacitly refuse me an opportunity for ulter- | 
ing a last word to you.” 

“ Well, sir, for that alone—” and Anny resumed | 
her judgment-seat with the severe dignity of a 
young “ second Daniel.”— 

“ I will begin by saying, that I knew I never : 

could be worthy of your love-” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Blundell ? and should I then feel 
complimented that you have attempted—particu¬ 
larly since we all know the recent occurrences 
that surround you—to call forth my afifection 1” 
“When I sought.your love, my own dearest 
Anny, there was no stain upon me—I could, there¬ 
fore, not have doubted myself on that account. 
But this one point we wiH defer, if you please. 
Now I repeat, you act as you ought to do in re¬ 
ceding from me. But, although I admit the jus* 
tice and the necessity of my rejection, bfelieve me, 

I shall experience no self-reproach in the agony to 
which for my life it must doom me. And Anny, 
dearest, it would be impossible 1 could live at all^ 
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indeed, life would be too oppressive a burden for 
me—did I not entertain the hope that your good 
opinion, your esteem, and your compassion, will 
accompany me through my despair. No—indeed, 
Anny; nothing can sooth the peculiar misery of 
my lot,.except the certainty that not only you do 
not think me the villain the world would repre¬ 
sent me to be, but that you will pity me as the 
victim of that cold world’s hasty opinion.” 

" Mr. Blundell, you have said you could give me 
nothing but assertions; well, sir, do you assert your¬ 
self to be innocent of,—I must call them,—the 
crimes you are accused of?” 

"Innocent! innocent! my beloved Anny, inno¬ 
cent 1” he exclaimed. 

" Then why are you the companion of that de¬ 
graded man ? why have I seen you in his compa¬ 
ny? why have I heard words pass between you? 
Answer me,” cried Anny, in rising hope. 

" Anny,” he replied, " you yourself have accused 
me, and I have been publicly accused, in this town, 
of having been a parly to the abduction of your 
foster-sister, but, so help nie Heaven 11 am as guilt¬ 
less of that charge as yourself can be. As to the 
words you overheard, I was certainly presump¬ 
tuous enough to speak of you, but without levity; 
without-” 

" And you spoke of me to that man ? you could 
mix up my name with bis? how can you be con¬ 
nected with him, and still expect to be known to 
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me? Mr. Blundell, the recollection of that is suf' 
ficient to call on me, really, to end this irksome in¬ 
terview.’* 

“ All will be best understood, Anny, when you 
have heard a plain story; the story I am come 
here to tell.” 

“ You have taken some time to introduce it, sir,^' 
she remarked, (little vixen.) 

“ That’s very probable,’^ said George; “ but 
now, not to tire you farther, I begin it, and, I hope, 
with it my vindication.” 

At my tenth year, I recollect myself living in 
a peasant’s cottage. I was brought up with the 
children of the family, and after the same manner 
in which they were, except that I experienced a 
more imbittered infancy and childhood. It was 
not concealed from me that a paternal roof did not 
cover me; but where I was to seek that roof no 
one would tell me. Before I was ten years old, I 
sometimes used to ask who were my father and 
mother? but the unkindly people at the cottage 
only laughed, at first, at my inquiries, or beat me 
for making them; until, at length, when I had tor¬ 
mented them beyond patience, they replied, to my 
young ears, that I was a child of whom my pa¬ 
rents were ashamed, and whom they brought up 
for charity. In fact, Anny, I was considered as 
an incumbrance, in even that lowly house; and 
worse, they branded me with a disgraceful name: 

I was ill-treated by the old; 1 was scorned by the 
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youog. My nature was made morose, mj temper 
sour, and often savage. My tender days were 
spent in wretchedness; and never since have 1 
been able wholly to free my mind of the prema¬ 
ture gloom and bitterness cast upon it by those 
early scenes. 

One lad only, in my neighbourhood, treated - 
me with kindness; and 1 have often since thought 
that the heart within me* must have become dead, » 
as a kind of moral petrifaction, but that it ex¬ 
panded to him, in return for his gentleness to me. 

Upon oiie occasion, when some four or five other 
boys were at play, and when I looked on, as was 
my custom, without playing with them, my gene¬ 
rous friend was attacked, upon some, misunder¬ 
standing, by a lad, stronger and older than himself. 

1 took his quarrel upon me; and, although my an¬ 
tagonist was also my physical superior in every 
way, 1 had not time to count odds. Before that 
day, 1 had scarce ever stood up, on my own ac¬ 
count, against an insult, because the consciousness 
of my humiliating position weighed me down like 
lead. But,^’ continued George Blundell, inter- 
rujiting himself, “ I fatigue you, Anny V* 

“ No, no, no;—pray, go on,^^ she said. 

“ Well, I became the conqueror on this occa- 
^n; but I was sorely bruised and battered; and 
the little fellow, for whom I had fought, attended 
on me to cure my wounds. The other boys envied 
me for my success, and, still retaining their male- 
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volent uDcbaritableneas against me, would provoke 
me into fresh quarrels. My blood got up, and 1 
offered to encounter them all, one by onej but, out 
of tbeir virtuous detestation, I suppose, they, at 
last, fell upon me, nearly all together, and I could 
only defend myself as well as I was able, agamst 
their united blows. 

** During thb unequal contest, I was unconscious 
that a stranger bad been looking on, an unbiassed 
witness of the tyranny practised upon me, and of 
my vain efforts to resist it. But that stranger, to mj 
astonishment, suddenly became my protector, ju¬ 
diciously using his cane to disencumber me of ml 
cowardly assailants. 

“When they had retired, and that we were 
alone, he inquired my birth and parentage. At 
first, 1 would not reply to him at all; gradually be 
drew reluctant and tearful, though true, answers 
from me. At my account, I saw him start aud 
frown; and then he took my hand, and asked me 
to lead him to the house where I resided. I did 
so,—we entered the mean abode. I was in rags, 
and otherwise very badly taken care of. I 
my mysterious protector disputing angrily with 
the proprietor of my churlish place of refuge, f 
heard my name mentioned, and understood that I 
was the subject of their debate. Finally, Ibc : 
stronger called me—his son! his lawful son, be 
said I was! Oh, Anny! when I heard this, I ca°* 
not tell you how my young heart exulted! and web 
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do I remember the boyish assumption of lofty de* 
meanour ^hich I put forward, after / had sum¬ 
moned sufficient courage to call Aim father. Little 
show of fatherly kindness did he then adbrd me; 
but his mere countenancing the poor despised boy 
was sufficient to'arouse all the dormant fondness 
of my nature for him; and when he told me that 
his name was Blundell, and that I-must forget that 
by which I had hitherto been called, (the name of 
the family with whom I had been living) and as¬ 
sume his, I thought myself absoluthly ennobled. 

My father immediately had me conveyed into 
a neighbouring village, and there he clothed me 
well, and fed me daintily; at his departure, which 
shortly after occurred, he placed my at a respecta¬ 
ble school; and, two years afterwards, in my twelfth 
year, I was removed, at his command, though he 
did not then conoe back to me, to the college of 
this town. At our first meeting, he had told me 
he was a merchant, possessing great wealth in a 
foreign country; that he had left Ireland, while yet 
young, in consequence of my mother’s death; that 
he had no child but me; and that 1 was to be the 
sole inheritor of a large fortune. 1 never queS' 
tioned the truth of this story; and the liberal sup¬ 
plies of money regularly remitted to me, in bis 
name, seemed -fully te prove it. 

« For many years I did not again behold my 
parent; not, in fact, till about three months age. 
IThen, however, Anny, I received a message to at- 
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tend him, at a house which he had just taken, in 
the neighbourhood of this city ; and now, Anny, 
do you begin to pity me?’’ 

<<Are you at liberty to declare who he is?” 
asked Anny, growing very pale. 

“I will declare it to you, Anny, at any risk,” 
answered George Blundell, most sorrowfully, tears 
trickling from his eyes—^“The strange man of 
the Inch is my father.” 

“ Dear George, I do—I do, indeed, pity you,” 
resumed Anny, suddenly extending her hand, and 
more than responding to the measure of his tears. 

<< God bless you, Anny,” cried George, as he 
almost reverently touched her hand with Jiis lips— 

but you perceive at once, that on this wretched 
fact, I rest my vindication against the foul caluoi' 
nies cast upon me.” 

«1 understand it clearly, dear George.” 

You may have overheard us speaking together 
in the lane, near his house. 1 was conscious that 
you inust have known of the imputations in' ques* 
tion; and I was praying of him to permit me to 
confide to you the secret of my birth, in order that 
you might understand why I had been discovered 
in his company at the bonfire. He sternly and 
threateningly repelled, my prayer; but 1 now make 
the disclosure, in the teeth of his commands; be* 
cause it is of less consequence to me to inherit hie 
wealth, did he possess the produce of all the mines 
hid in the bowels of this round world, than, fOF 
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one single day, to sink in your estimation. And 
I sought a private interview with you, because 1 
durst iiot tell my secret to any other person.’* 

<< He wishes, then, that your consanguinity shall 
remain unknown?” demanded Anny. 

<< He does. Three months ago, when, for the 
second time in my life. I met him, we had not 
been many minutes together before he gpave me to 
understand as much; adding, that the fact of even 
ordinary intimacy between us must be hidden from 
-the world, and that, whenever we saw each other, 
it paust be without witnesses, or else personaUy 
disguised.” 

« Did you ask his reasons for this unaccountable 
mystery?” 

“I did, Anny—over and over—in vain. I 
found him a rough, .peremptory man^ he said the 
measure was necessary; was his will and pleasure, 
and that he should be obeyed; nor did he fkil to^ 
remind me that even for my very bread 1 was at 
his mercy, and that disobedience on niy par^ and 
abandonment on his, should be' cause and conse-' 
quence.” 

There is self-evidence in the accents of truth; 
there is a blandness about sincerity, which is its 
own guarantee against doubt and disbelief in the. 
hearts of those to whom it addresses itself.—Anny 
fully credited the story she heard, and her looks 
and manner towards the narrator'were almost as 
' kind as ever. 
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‘behold the situation in ‘whieti 1 am 
placed,’^ the young man continued. << Although 
a stern and a dictatorial father, he has been a kind 
and liberal one to me, ever since the moment he 
rescued me from poverty and degradation; and, 
exclusive of my gratitude to him for having given 
me a station in the world, with education, and 
means to support h, it is my creed, my religious, 
conscientious creed, that, except for the commis¬ 
sion of an evil act, we are bound to yield honour 
and obedience to—no matter what may be his 
private character,—a parent. To you, indeed, 
Anny, I break the commands laid upon me, in 
the present instance, because I feel, because I am 
sure, that the loss of your esteem were a warrant 
for self-destruction. But you will guard my se¬ 
cret; it is unnecessary for me to remark that you 
will-” 

will, George Blundell,” she said, since 1 
ought to do so for j'our interests.” 

^‘Putting completely out of view all worldly 
interests,” he resumed, «I am bound to keep my 
^ father’s secret, because he has commanded me to 1 
do so—am I not, Anny?” 

I should think «o,” she replied, though with | 
a little hesitation, <^yet in what fearful difficulties 
does it involve you!” 

« Yes, Anny; I must be content to bear evea 
infamy, while I do my duty.” I 

" ’Tis all very strange, and very uufortunato, I 
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dcttr "'Geovgex^nsy i ask ydu dne questioti? do 
you think that public report wrongs your fathor?’^ 

«i have dared to speak with' him on the sub- 
jddt-^he says he is not guilty of the things laid to 
his ehdrge-^he'has stormed and raved at me for 
supposing ’the contrary to be the case; and, he 
adds, that his necessarily mysterious‘mode.of life 
has subjected him to (he gossip of the censorious 
and foolish vulgar, and that the misdeeds of others 
are undeservedly heaped upon him.’^ 

Bo you believe him?” again questioned . 
Anny. 

<<Oh! that I could answer you that I did, 
Anny—but alas! alas! facts tending to disprove 
bis words have come to my knowledge; deep, 
deep, in my bosom, I feel a horrid misgiving that 
report speaks truly of him; and that my father, 
fny father^ Anny, is a man of evil ways. And, 
taking this to be the fact—supposing it for an in¬ 
stant to be the fact, observe, Anny—observe how 
I am situated—as I am, 1 must either submit to be 
considered as the accomplice of a man who, in 
this little quarter of the world, is openly called a 
desperado—I must do this, not admitting the con¬ 
nexion of father and son between us; or, admit- 
ting it, 1 must abandon him, and say to the world, 

* You are all right! this is the bravo and the evil 
man—* and, to save myself from social disgrace, 

I, his son, cast him off!”—again the young man 
became deeply affected and silent 
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Fearful, indeed, dear George,” said Anny, 
again giving her band. 

And what should I gain even by this last 
eourse? what should even you gain, my adored 
Anny, supposing my lot and yours to go hand in 
hand, after it? why, I gain nothing but the base 
reputation of being the son of a depraved and de¬ 
tested individual; and you, nothing but the sharing 
of that reputation—if, indeed, I could ask you to 
encounter it. But I am here, at present, to .tell 
you that I will not ask you to encounter it; to tell 
you that George Blundell’s heart will eat itself 
away, in hopeless agony, before he asks you to 
change, for the worse, your present position of 
honour, of good and of virtue.’^ 

“Thank you, George—thank you, dear, dear 
George,” sobbed Anny. 

“JVo—-dearest—I would not afford to the world, 
even at the risk of all my own worldly happiness, 
the opportunity to point one little finger against 
you; yet, you see to whichever side I turn, that 
world has the power, and iodeed, according to its 
own laws, the right to scorn me. Oh, Anny, 
Anny, I have been foolishly proud of my own good 
name 1 and I have exulted in the consciousness of 
possessing, from the hand of God, a mind stored 
with many of the treasures which the poet, the 
historian, and the sage, ofiered to me for the ga¬ 
thering j Yes, Anny, and I have idolized the lovely 
/pyips of nature, and thu lovelier features of virtue^ 
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all displayed before me Ibj the band of that Glodf 
and I have turned with loathing frorh (I will only 
call it now) the disagreeable front of vice—and 
yet, at last, to be, without fault of mine> levelled 
with the vicious; to be classed with those minds 
which are made up but of a mass of sluggish mat¬ 
ter, or of mere matter of a worse kind; to be classed 
with those who can laugh when they commit sin 
and outrage—and, by the indulgence of habits 
equally common to them and to the terminable 
brute^ plodding with prone visage over the earth— 
who live themselves with that brute—nay, sink 
below him!—Oh Anny, dearest Anny, this is af- ' 
diction, indeed 

It is indeed, dear George,” she said, in a voice 
of deep commiseration; but, do you not think 
that you at present express yourself as if the mere 
name of virtue, and ^s if the mere reputation of 
high attainment, were equally important as those 
qualities themselves? do you not, in the present 
instance, seem to set as high a value upon (he 
shadow as upon the substance?^’ 

"You speak to me,” answered George, "as you' 
have always done, my ovyn dear Anny, like a 
soothing, and yet a correcting, angeh I do not 
know what to say farther. I will, however^ recur 
to one thing that I glanced at, when we first began 
this conversation. You remember I told you that 
from the very commencement of our acquaintance, 
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I felt I never could be worthy of your, affection*, I' 
and indeed, Anny, tha t*s true; for there vyas about | ^ 
you a something of nature, and of goodness, and of .' 
imrity, which surrounded nne like a clear spring 
atmosphere—giving me the power to admire and ^ 
to enjoy, but finding me deficient in any equivalent ,a 
return. And it was therefore only that I always 
feared I could never obtain your love. Bui a 
when 1 did obtain it! Oh! what a change came 
over me!—what a change for earthly happiness! j 
rU that, however, has passed away. I may still r 
continue to believe that you love mq; but, as I c 
have more than once said, I mustf for your own ' 
dear, dear sake, reject that love, even though you i 
were about to renew its promise to me. You ^all 
not, Anny, pass along the streets of this town, and 
encounter a single human being who could say of 
. you, * That is the wife of the son of the bravo.’ i 
Anny, I do not yet understan'd my father; and in 
this avowal, perhaps, exists the full force of my s' 
present despair. For, Anny, disreputable as we i 
all know him to be, here, in this neighbourhood, 1 | 
have deeper fears of him. I have fears that ex* j' 
tend beyond this place; nay, beyond, our nalive 
country: 1 have fears of him, that I dare not ex¬ 
press even to myself! and therefore, Anny, I say i 
over again, and 1 say it more decidedly than ever, 
from this moment you can have nothing to do with 
ine....yott must have nothing to do with me, except 
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tbe a£R)rding me your fuH belief in tny Innocence) 
and in all the facts I have submitted to you; and 
then your "full pity for my future lot—when, in 
■consequence of those facts, and indeed, even of that 
innocence, 1 shall be for ever separated from 
you.v 

George Blundell, who had been landing up, 
‘during the latter part of his speech, sunk down 
exhausted and spiritless on a chair. 

Anny had shed tears during his recital—*at pre^ 
■sent rile did not weep. She looked upon her old 
friend with uncurbed admiration^ with admiration 
•of his sentiments, of hb principles, and, we fear, 
indeed, of the graceful energy of bis expression of 
them, as well as of the alternate flashing and sink¬ 
ing of his bold manly eye. Even after he had 
ceased to speak, she seemed to Ibten to him. In 
an instant, however, she leaned her forehead upon 
her band, and, half turning from him, bent herself 
towards the table; the deep-black, glossy ringlets 
that had previously half-covered her throat and 
neck, now hanging perpendicularly and veiling 
her countenance. The young pair were for some 
time silent. At length, Anny quickly rai^d her 
head; tossed her hair back again upon her $boul- 
ders, and spoke; at first, in a tremulous voice, 
then firmly, and eventually with intense pathos. 

** George—” she said, and the young man bent 
eagerly towards her—give full belief and crc- 

Fon. z. 15 
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dit to every word that you have spoken in your 
vindication-” 

** May God bless you, Anny, for that word!” 

** And I think it necessary to state my full 
lief as a kind of necessary , preface to what I must 
farther declare. I have endeavoured to follow a 
certain train of thought, and as you have been 
candid, and have expressed yourself most distinctly 
towards me, I may surely take up the same tone 
towards you. Dearest George—you sought my 
love—I gave it to you; and when I did so, no 
theught of mine was influenced by worldly consi* 
derations. Indeed, George, in it you had a gift as 
unsophisticated, as warm, and yet as pure a gift, | 
as ever a young girl gave to man, while, for the 1 
flrst time, yielding up her heart’s aflections. 1 am 
not ashamed to say, nor do I fear to flatter you, 
when I declare that I bestowed that love upon 
virtue; upon high-mindedness; upon" talent; upon 
genius; to say nothing of personal recommendktion, 
or of your most sincere attachm^t to me. Nay, 
bear me out, George Blundell, for, I repeat, I do 
not speak to flatter you. Before these last few 
black days, nolhii^ could have changed me to¬ 
wards you, except a discovery of your being les 
worthy, than I supposed you to be of nriy deeply- 
trusting partiality—since then I have doubted. 
But, upon this day I discover nothing that can 
give me a disagreeable impression of you—and, 
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therefore, I am, as I have been ever towards you, 
dearest George.” 

George sprang froiti his seat, and was getting 
himself into some dilemma of grateful gallantry. 

'‘No, no—” she said, stand up—take a chair 
and sit by me if you will—” (what did he do ?”) 
** I have now candidly told you the Opinions of my 
mind, and the feelings of my heart; and if they 
are any consolation to you, remember them, and 
accept of them. But 1 cannot disguise from my¬ 
self, mean time, that a woman has other duties 
than those of love to perform. I must not loo 
hastily sink myself in the world’s esteem—there, 
dear George, I agree with you, though you have 
manfully anticipated me. No; you are right—no 
—we must not be hasty—^you have said that, on 
my account, you would not enter the world with 
me, an object of neglect—I say for you, that I will 
not adlow you, from this hour, any opportunity to 
tempt me to do so;—while the present cloud hangs 
over you, we must cease to be even private ac¬ 
quaintances—But rest satisfied with this assurance, 
I have loved you for your own qualities—and I 
will not now change towards you, because unme¬ 
rited misfortune has placed you in questionable 
circumstances. I will not, now—I will not, ever. 
1 will love none other but you; 1 will wed none 
other but you. Brighter days must surely beam 
on us at last, and leave us free to smile at the 
social usages which at present doom our separa- 
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lion. 1 cannot, wHl not, believe, but that yon 
will Boon become enabled to reassert yourself in 
/ your own true character. But if/* continued 
Anny, " and let my last words sink deepest in your 
memory, if time does not stand your friend; if you 
are too long kept down by the necessity of your 
strange lot, then, George Blundell, come to roe, 
again, and again call me your own,, own, Anny/* 
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CHAPTER XL 


The bouse at the Inch, the scene of the tra¬ 
gedy with which we are becoming more particu¬ 
larly acquainted, was an old family mansion, built 
in the graceless style of architecture pretty gene¬ 
rally adopted in Ireland in the beginning of Eli¬ 
zabeth’s reign ; a square structure, of which each 
side terminated in' a pointed and towering gable, 
while each gable whs surliiOUhted by a formidable 
chimney. At that side, where the stone-jambed, 
massive hall door gave entrance to the dwelling, 
the windows had been placed with some degree 
of uniibrih arrangement; but at its other sides 
they were up and down, here and there, great 
and small; as if, after the first construction of the 
house, whim or necessity, rather than pre-con¬ 
certed design, bad dictated their relative positions, 

15* 
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The walls were very massive, and all the principal 
rooms wainscoted^ 

Into the largest room of the second story of this 
famous house, we now enter upon a visit to its as 
famous present proprietor. 

The furniture around us is old, lumbering? and 
much decayed. The walls and flooi^ of the apart¬ 
ment itself have been but indifferently reclaimed 
from a former state of almost dilapidation; and? 
although four large wax tapers- burn on a carv^ 
table in its centre, there is the uncomfortable air 
of a mixture of luxury and unfitness, of ornament 
and blemish, nay, even of the want of order, or 1 
of common attention to order, visible at every 
side. 

The strange man of the Inch sat alone at the 
massive carved table. A half-drained silver gob¬ 
let, richly chased, was before him. The bottle 
from which he had filled it, and another, which he 
had previously emptied, were to his hand; and a 
delf mug, with a handle near the neck—oneo 
those called a “ gray beard stood in the ® 
of the board. 

An embroidered purple velvet cap, sat, not me* 
legantly, on his bead. He was regaling himsc 
with a gigantic pipe, which, after iru^y convo * 
tions, rested on the floor at his feet j it vras, i®' 

' deed, a machine of exotic fashion, and ibrine^ 
the eyes of his neighbours, one of the objects wbk > 
taken as appendages to him, challenged their ca 
riosity and inquiry, if not their fears. His bro^ 
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closely knitted over his deep, black eje, as iC, 
even in solitude, it would hide and concentrate its 
own meaning; while, ever and anon, he pufifed 
from his curving lip, the vapour of perfumed to¬ 
bacco. 

The door of the apartment slowly, and, it might 
be said, sneakingly opened. The strange man 
turned towards it his keen, searching eye. A tail 
and bulky fellow, enveloped in a large, loose wrap* 
per of blue frieze, which disguised his person, stood 
beyond the threshold. 

“So, Bourke!—^is that.you?—Advance,” said 
the strange map, sonorously. 

His clumsy visiter, plodding forward with a 
heavy step, removed his slouched hat from his 
bushy brow. 

“ Sit you down, sit you down, Bourke,” conti* 
nued the strange man, pointing to a seat distant 
from the table;—^‘*Sit down, and make love to 
* gray beard.’ ” 

** Dhcur-a-loursa !* an’ who’ll say it isn’t the 
mouth-wather that hasn’t its match?”—the man 
remarked, after he had applied the mug to his 
lips, and gulped a sufficient quantity of its con* 
tents:—“An’ ITl let out the thruth; the love an’ 
the likin’ that I have for it, hcUes Bannachar ^***—>• 
and, to exemplify his statement, he once more 
pressed his lips to the lips of the “ gray beard.” He 
then rested the vessel on the table, embracing it 

* An imprecation. f Ck>c8 beyond expression. 
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\vith his great hands, as if he claimed it as his owd, 
smackii^ bis mouth, and grinmiig hugely and hi¬ 
deously. 

The strange man smoked on, without a change 
of countenance, as if abstractedly, or indifferently, 
or perhaps contemptuously, though without the 
expression of that feeling. Bourke fixed his laige 
gray eyes upon him, and> by degrees, aIS6 grew 
serious. There was silence for some time. At 
length the strange man’s glance suddenly en¬ 
countered that of the other, and in n loud, sharp 
voice, while he struck his foot upon the floor, he 
as suddenly demanded—Bourke! is there a 
traitor among ye?” 

** By the gor,” answered the fellow, collectedly, 
although at first he had been rather startled-*-^* not 
to my knowin,’ or to the knowledim of me, mas- 
then” 

*‘Not to ybur knowing!<—Are you not certain? 
—positively certain, one way or the other?” 

“I’ll take book«oa1h on if,.;_an’ may this 

lauehy* liqiior be my pison, afore I close an eye, 
if I’m tellin’ you a word of a lie, at the present 
time.” 

‘*And you have not discovered who pirated 
the girl from the summer-house, in the garden, 
where she had been so safely stowed away?” 

“N6, Masther; we lost all marks and tokens of 


• Lovely-generous. 
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her in the (own. But wait a blt^ wait a bit; all is 
not lost that’s Jn danger; and what a body can’t see 
a good way off to-day becase there’s bad weather 
between a body and it^ a body may be able to see 
to-morrow, when the sun takes away the clouds, 
and lets a body’s eyes do their naathral busi¬ 
ness.” 

« Bourke—^thcre is some one on the watch, that 
we don’t count among ship’s crew. There is some 
stranger, 1 tell you, knows more of our tacks than 
he ought to know. I ask you again, sirrah,—and 
now have a care of your answer—Is there, or is 
there not a skulking traitor amongst you?” 

Dhar-a-loursa — A. thraithor!-—What busi¬ 
ness would such a one have to be rubbin’ to us?— 
Would be see the sun two mornin’s afther we 
found jout what he was, I wondher?” And, to in¬ 
timate his meaning, he slowly took out of his bo¬ 
som a large, clumsily-shaped pistol, laid it on the 
table, and scowled at it:—And let him be ould 
Nick, or ould Nick’s mother, or even Christhin, 
of any sort, that is lookin’ too close at us, I’d have 
him be on his guard, masther, honey.” 

“ Bourke! had I time toispare for him,he should 
not, whoever he is, long remain hidden from me, 
were the earth heaped five fathoms above him. 
But for the present we must content ourselves 
with knowing that there is some meddling eye 
fixed on us, and watching our motions; that there 
IS some clever hand,—(or at least some hand that 
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thlpks itself clevejr)--rinterfering in our affairs; and 
ihat is quite enough to make me on the mat¬ 
ter we have last been speaking about, with the 
more speed and spirit. Bourke, 1 can afi^rii no 
longer delay. By the time I have mentioned, that 
one must be safely conveyed to the place you 
know of.’’ 

f* I’d wager a silver shillin’ against a brass far- 
then,” answered JVJr. Bourke, ** that the boy that 
’ud thry to keep her from us might have a chanch 
of getting bis garthers knotted round his throat, 
instead of above his knee, jolly masther.” 

“ Well, then; be prepared, all of you, ye scoun^ 
drels; and mjnd me; there must be no bungling 
this time) if you wish to walk about the world 
^ith your heads on your shoulders ;-^o you hear 
me?” 

do; and, by this blessed mouth->wathtf,” 
pursued Bourke, again kissing the lips he adored 
most—^‘you may sleep asy on id, I tell you.” 

<< And / tell you, man, that on this occasion I 
will not endure disappointment 1 did not care a 
great deal for the loss of that olhef) whom ye all 
let slip through your fingers so confoundedly; and, 
therefore, I half forgave ye, and let ye go unpu^ 
nished; but, at your peril, let me find neither 
treachery normismanagemcnt in the business now 
in hand; if I should detect any such thing, it is 
not merely the loss of my bounty you shall have 
tp dread; but were there e dozen of you, each 
armed with a pistol, like that before j^ou, loaded 
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to the muzzle^ and the muzzles of all pointed to 
my breast, every man of you should feel that I 
-was still your master, and able to be quits with 
you.” 

‘‘ Shadhurth;—I’ll dhrink to you on the bar¬ 
gain.” 

And here, because we do not very much relish 
their society, we will leave the strange man of 
the Inch and his worthy associate to arrange tiieir 
plans; and, with the reader’s permission, change 
the scene. 


£ND OP VOL. 1. 
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THE 


MAYOR OF YVIND-GAP, 


CHAPTER XII. 


AnmY Rennedt had not the slightest recollec* 
(ion of her father; and of her mother hut a very 
drekmy one remained on her mind. She remem-. 
bered a weeping, delicate feniale,, taking care of 
her early childhood, whom she used to calK inam- 
iha, and her most viyid reminiscences ojf this in-r 
dividual W6re mixed up. with painful and myste¬ 
rious feelings. She could relate her efforts to 
scramble up upon a bed, in which the lady lay, as 
it had beeu her vront to do; her agonies at having 
beeh held back by a mild, compassionate-looking 
matt, whose kindness of manner, and whose en^ 
deavoUrs to sooth her childish grief, partly re^ 
conciled her to the opposition she experienced 
from him. And Anny’s memory was farther 
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strongly impressed with the mode finally adopted 
to console her: having succeeded in pacifying her 
a little, the gentleman led her back, repress! ngly, 
however, to' the bed she had vainly tried to scale, 
and the person resting in it placed a riband round 
her neck, to which was attached a shining bauble 
that pleased her childish eye; nor did'Anny, at 
this day, forget the fervent kiss, and the straining 
embrace accompanying the gift 

Soon after this, she was led by the mild-looking 
man to a strange residence, of which the novel¬ 
ty, and, indeed, the splendour delighted her; but 
she grew tired of the excitement, and cried to be 
taken back to her mother. This request was not, 
however, complied with; and she experienced, 
for some time, much misery; but, at last, she be¬ 
came unconsciously reconciled to the idea of a 
final separation. Anny yet wore the little pre¬ 
sent she had received irom her dying parent: it 
was a very small double miniature, having on ope 
side, as she had since been told, the portrait of 
her fa^er, and, on the other, that of her mother; 
and she now distinctly understood that the placid 
man, who had gained such influence over her, at 
the moment of her infantine tribulation, at the bed¬ 
side of her dying-mother, was Mr. Connor Ken¬ 
nedy, with whoni she had since lived, who had 
adopted her as his daughter, and to whose consi¬ 
derable property she was to be sole heiress. 

What object beneath the blessed sun is morQ 
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lovely, more endearing, than that of a little diild, 
bustling about, no matter hon^.imperfectly, as to 
its success, but still con6dently full of a belief of 
its power to render to middle age its little servieec^ 
in proof of its great lovet If not the truest, is it 
not the purest, proof of the heart’s affeotion I is 
it not an eyidenoe, bursting out of the bosom t>f 
that child, of the great principle of its creation, 
and, only let the worM not spoil it, of its eternal^ 
ly-willed destiny? ^ If love be not the sole, true 
motive for our genuine attentions to one another, 
why should that little child so powerfully exmn- 
plify the fact that it is? The fairy creature is not 
yet tutored upon a necessity for pleasing ;-r-it 
pleases because it is pleased: its litUe spirit is- 
fresh from the impress, the caress, the embrace, 
of its God ;-^its God of love immeasurable!—r-that 
is, immeasurable by our mere human feelings of 
what toe call love. Answer us, any otie .who » « 
a parent, what love, at any more advanced period, 
is equal to the love of that little child ? 

Oh! it is indeed.delightful to behold the inno¬ 
cent eyes, beaming with affectionate earnestneas; 
the other little features sobered into blisiness-lifce 
gravity, full of the importance of being occupied 
for one it loves; and then playing in brilliant joy 
when the labour of love is applauded by a kiss. 

Much of this rather egotistical eulogy of child¬ 
hood has been called forth by Anny Kennedy, 
and is, in a great degree, applicable to her. Ew 
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in her earliest days, the patient melancholy of 
Mr. Kennedy's countenance, its expression of a 
calm endurance of misfortune, excited Anny^s un¬ 
conscious sympathy, and her young heart felt, un¬ 
knowingly, a claim preferred upon it for consola¬ 
tion. She would even now call to mind that the 
chief happiness of those days used to be caused 
by seeing her guardian’s sad features relax into a 
smile, as the result of her efforts to sooth and 
please him. ' 

As she grew up, Anny took delight in theper- 
formance of little personal services for him. She 
would be sure to run about the house to find his 
night-cap, and would arrange it on his head with 
her own little hands; she would kneel down and 
fit on his slippers; and, in her opinion, no one 
but herself could settle the cushions of his arm¬ 
chair, or place it in the exact spot he liked, either 
by the fire in winter, or near the window, over¬ 
looking the garden, in summer. 

Upon the evening of the day of George Blun¬ 
dell’s visit to her, as related in the last chapter, 
Anny and Mr. Kennedy were, as usual, enjoying 
each other’s society; and they had been for some 
time discussing the nature of the present new po¬ 
sition of her and her lover. 

Cven on this delicate topic, Anny saw no rea¬ 
son for disguising her thoughts from her guar¬ 
dian. There was iromething so soft and touching 
about his manner and character, spmethiag so 
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nearly resembling the gentleness of her own sex, 
that a confidence of a most unqualified nature 
had always existed between them. And, to as¬ 
sist in establishing this understanding, never had 
Mr. Kennedy used a word or a sound of hanh- 
ness towards Anny; and the idea of being re¬ 
served with him could not enter into her 
thoughts. 

From the beginning of her intimacy with 
George Blundell, her guardian had scarce ever 
hesitated to question her upon the state of her 
feelings, nor" Anny to express them. The last 
remarkable interview between the lovers was, 
therefore^ talked over by Kennedy’s fire-side, 
without, as we have before intimated, the slight¬ 
est reservation, except, we are bound to admit, iii 
'one instance. 

Anny had given her solemn promise that she 
would guard the secret of George Blundell’s ex¬ 
planation of his intimacy with the disreputable 
person lately come into their neighbourhood; and 
was compelled, therefore, to conceal the mystery 
from her old confidant. 

“ And yet, Anny, although you will not ac-v 
count to me why it is you are so satisfied of his 
innocence, yet you will have me go the full 
length of agreeing with you in your conviction 
of it” 

^Exactly so, my dear sir.” 

** De has bound you to honourable secrecy?” 
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<< He bas, sir: in my mind and heart I rely 
upon the statements George Blundell has made; 
and even if he had not wished me to guard his 
secret, there is that about it connected, with my 
good wishes towards him, which I believe would 
seem to compel me to be as prudent on the mat¬ 
ter, even with you, as you now find me.” 

Anny, his wishing you to remain silent is, 
in itself, a circumstance full of suspicion, in the 
young- manfs conduct. If his exculpation will 
bear scrutiny, why is it to be hidden from every 
one, except the person most likely to take it 
upon mere trust?” 

Should 1 attempt to give you any answer/^ 
said Anny, << 1 must run the risk of, at all events, 1 
hinting what I am bound not to breatlie a word 
of.” 

«Well, Anny, perhaps you can satisfy me 
upon one single point;—did Mr. Blundell make 
it appear quite satisfactory to you that he had no 
intimate connexion with that very doubtful cha- I 
raoter, called the strange man of the Inch?” i 

My dear sir,” continued Anny, after a short 
pause, am sure that, without the slightest 
breach of trust, 1 may reply to your present in¬ 
terrogatory. Instead, of denying an intimate 
connexion with this man, he openly avowed iJt to 
me; yet, upon the nature of that connexion, ho 
rests his chief defence against the charge of par¬ 
ticipation in the acts in which they supposed 
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to be jointly concerned; and here, again, I must 
add, I am not at liberty to explain farther.'^ 

‘‘Very, very strange, indeed,’’ mused Mr. 
Kennedy. 

“ I admit it is, sir; yet, if my judgment be not 
very shallo>y, I think I thoroughly understand 
the case: and, indeed, I can confidently say that, 
to my own mind^ George’s acquittal is not pro¬ 
nounced by me on a hasty examination, or upon 
untenable grounds.” 

“You may feel all this to be very true, Anny, 
as matters appear to you, and as you feel they 
ought to be; but, dear child, your heart has not 
been unemployed in forming your decision; and, ^ 
I fear,, much fear, that the pretending head is* 
more frequently its partisan than its judge, when 
appealed to, perseveringly, by that courageous 
little tempter.” 

Indeed, sir, and is this the case?” 

** Anny, dear Anny, I vouch to you my own 
experience in proof of my assertion. Alas! too 
well I know how unnerved the reasoning power 
becomes, when the heart tampers with its de«.- 
sions. Oh! how filmed and warped then is tha 
vision of the understanding! how inevitably does 
it deceive itself! Oh, Anny! it will deck the 
of a barren precipice with flowe!«, to hioN 
dor itself from seeing the gulf below, as well as 
to entice itself to its edge; and on<-^on—^its dupe 
will rush exulting in a certainty of his clears 
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sightedness, until he reels and falls, for ever, ever 
falls, in his eagerness to pluck the visionary de- 
coraiioni Anny, my dear child, I have, as I in¬ 
timated to you, experienced something like this: 
forgive me, then, if I impugn your young judg¬ 
ment until I can examine, with my own eyes, 
the foundation on which it rests.’’ 

« Dear sir,” resumed Anny, « though, per¬ 
haps, not now with as much firmness of manner 
as'she had hitherto displayed, “ I can only repeat 
that, were I at liberty to detail his defence, you 
would deliver, with me, a verdict of acquittal in 
favour of George Blundell.” 

“ And, Anny, I can only repeat, that, until I 
know his defence as intimately as you do, 1 most 
withhold my verdict. I believe you will not 
call me an uncharitable man, and yet this is my 
conclusion.” 

“ My dearest friend,” cried Anny, with fears 
in her eyes, ‘‘ what living creature can call you 
that? to me you are charity personified.” 

<‘My poor child!” answered Mr. Kennedy, 
mournfully, even the fervour of the flattery 
you now offer me is proof that the affectionate 
little tenant of your bosom is more than a match 
for your too complying reason. Ever do you 
overrate my claims to any thing Itke good quail- ; 
ties, and you have no eye for the deep and visible 1 
blemishes of my character. Listen to me, dear I 
Anny, even yet \ am unwillingly bound tp say | 
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that 1 consider this young man as an unfit visiter 
here.^^ 

**I have, myself, told him the same, sir; he is 
not to visit me at all; nay, communication of eve¬ 
ry kind is to cease between us, until he shall be 
able to prove his innocence to the world’s full 
face.^’ 

“ Thank you, my dear, thank you—” Mr. 
Kennedy took her hand. 

" Or until, sir,”—^Anny blushed and hesitated. 

« Well, my dear child? or until-” 

That is, sir, unless the world continue to 
condemn him, without reason, for an unreason¬ 
ably long period; and, in such a case, sir, and 
wl^en there is no friend left to him, but myself,” 
—she paused again. 

** 0 my poor Anny! 1 thought as much—* 
heart, heart alone, child, has been your counsel¬ 
lor. 1 admire the noble confidence of your na- 
birc. I acknowledge the great value of your 
sentiment, in the abstract; but 1 fear its present 
prudence. You will believe me, Anny^ 1 can 
have-nothing but your dear happiness in view; 
but 1 will demonstrate to you, Anny, that the 
heart’s promptings alone are not to be taken as 
guide to the right and the fit: and I will do this 
by laying'before you the example of one who 
has b^n their victim, their most miserable vic¬ 
tim.—Dear child, in the hope that I naay be your 
warning, I will give you the history of my own 
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«ecfet griefs, although the recital of them 
indict a first keen wound on your affectionate 
hmrt; and although it probe pnew those which^ 
for half my life, have been festenng in mine»’^ 

*<Bear, dear sir/* pleaded Anny, I haveal< 
ways forborne to question you on this subject, 
because, giddy as I am, I could just discrimiimte 
enough to perceive that the retrospect would be 
most distressing to you; and do not now, I en* 
treat you, my friend and my father, cause your¬ 
self pain on my account. Whatever your coun¬ 
sel may be, I will follow it merely because you 
offer it, assured as I am that you will never ad« 
-vise .me against my affections, if those affections 
deserve your sanction.’’ 

<^My good and sensible child, notwithstandii^ 1 
my long repugnance, evident even to yourself, to 
enter into the secrets of the dark past, 1 have 
lately begun to feel, while thinking it might be 
necessary for your instruction, that the effurt 
might prove pleasing as well as painful to me. 

' Besides, the making you my confidant, now, .in 
your mature years, appears as a promise of some 
late consolation to me. Moreover, when friend¬ 
ship lends us an ear, it may, perhaps, be selfish 
and wrong for ever to hide even our misfortunes; 
and well 1 know, dear Anny, that a commise¬ 
rating friend is to listen to my di^losures,^—a 
true, a commiserating friend.” 
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Addj, her tearful eyes resting upon his, raised 
his hand to her lips. 

Yes, yes, my child;—no use of words to give 
me an assurance. . Indeed, for some years I have 
had the intention of confiding my cares to you, 
and what time for doing so can be fitter than the 
present, when I see a probability of your suffer¬ 
ing from causes resembling those to which 1 owe 
my own wretched earthly lot 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


“ You are not ignorant, my child, of the light 
in which the world regards me. While you were 
yet a little girl, I well remember your running 
home to me one day, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, after your defence of me against 
the charges of a young companion, and I remec;' 
her, too, that the moment you saw me, you not 
only repeated all that had been said, but pro¬ 
claimed your own generous disbelief of the calum¬ 
nies; and, on that occasion, Anny, I .^eclared to 
you that I had been much belied, and now I so¬ 
lemnly repeat the assertion. You know by whom 
I was rescued fronri poverty and neglect; and you 
also know that the world accuses me of the black¬ 
est ingratitude and of the most hideous treachery, 
in return for the obligations heaped upon me by 
my cousio, Harry Stokesbury. Anny^ the world 
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seldom sees but the surface of things. Motives for 
actions, it will scarce go to the trouble of calcu¬ 
lating; and where there is room for conjecture, 
condemnation follows, instead of extenuation—no 
matter—with that hasty and uncharitable world 
I have had for twenty years no communication. 
It has judged me as it thought proper, and 1 have 
remained silent towards it, and secluded from it, 
with you, at our little hearth. Its sympathy I 
* could not expect to find; its pleasures had no at¬ 
traction for me; in a word, I have left it to deal 
with me as it pleased, and very, very hardly it 
has dealt with me. 

“ Henry Stokesbury most generously rescued 
me from early distress; and, indeed, with his pa¬ 
tronage, he gave me his afiection. Did 1 only hate 
him in return ? No—:my dear child—he had my 
love for his love; and although in one lamentable 
instance I accuse my weak nature of having done 
him wrong—yes—a wrong it was, however un¬ 
willed or unintended by me—yet, in all others, I 
was his true, loving cousin, and grateful friend. 

** It is said of me that I fomented the quarrel 
between my benefactor and his father, for the 
purpose of grasping my cousin*s patrimony. Oh! 
dear Anny—that is very, very untrue. 1 declare 
to you, my child, and it is the first time that I have 
ever opened my lips in self-exculpation, that what¬ 
ever human ingenuity could devise, whatever the 
most ardent friendship Could suggest, T tried in or¬ 
der to reconcile the father and son. But all my 
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e£S>r(8 were unavailing; the old man died in his 
rage; and^ as evidence of its uncooled force» dia- 1 
inherited his only child—beqi|eathed his property j 
to me, comparatively a stranger, and, frightful to 
add, Anny, with almost his last breath, cursed his 
ofi&pring. But, my child, from the moment I be- | 
came possessor of that property, nothing was ever I 
farther from my thoughts than to take advantage | 
of the angry bequest, which legally made it mine. < 
The vengeance of my cousin burst on me un* / 
awares, before explanation could be offered to him; | 
had this not been the case, he would have learned 
that every shilling of his own had been treasured 
up for him; it was, in fact, my intention to have 
put into his hands an authenticated account, after 
having burned his father’s will in his presence. 
But he had scarcely heard one sound of my voice, 

.. when he left me unable to utter another—nay, he 
parted from his country before I was sufficiently 
recovered to speak with him, or even to write to 
him. For even upon the unhappy public occa¬ 
sion which doomed his expatriation, I could not | 
appear. Thank God, at any rate, for having I 
been saved from such a terrible exhibition of my 
feelings I 

“ The world wonders, Anny, why I have lived, 
and why I do live, so much within my apparent 
income. But to this hour, never have I applied 
to my own uses one penny of Harry Stokesbury’s 
fortune; and when I am gone, it will be seen that 
1 have stored up its annual produce, increasing it* 
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even, by every iheans; and that the manner of its 
final appropriation cannot be called unjast: on 
accoiint of our humble expenditure in this bouse, 
dear Atiny, I have not, in truth, dispensed more 
than half of the interest of my wife’s fortune. 
And for all this, you have nothing but my word, 
Anny; but I am assured that, with you, my word 
as sufficient warrant of the truth. 

** But there is another matter, my child, regard¬ 
ing which,! wish my conscience could bear me’ 
out as courageously as it does upon the subject I 
have just spoken of; and here it is, that, by con¬ 
tinuing my story, I hope to instruct your heart, 
Anny, and to warn it to examine carefully the 
present state of its inclinations. 

“By a clause in old Mr. Stokesbury’s will, 1 
tvas to be his heir, only on the condition of 
espousing his ward, Mary Bryan. My censurers 
assert thht, when the will became declared, 1 
wedded her, in Order to ensure her guardian’s 
property, as w'ell as her own. But such was not ^ 
the case, and 1 have more than my assertions to 
offer, at present, Anny. The registry of this 
parish, Compared with the date of the will, 
proves that I was Mary Bryan’s husband, two 
months before that will was known to be in exist¬ 
ence. 

Now, Anny, give me all your attention. As 
the ward of the elder Stokesbury, poor Mary 
Bryan lived under the same roof with him, young 
Harry, and myself. On! Anny—if ever an an- 
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geVs spirit animated a most beauteous human Ibmiy 
it did that of Mary! All mildness, and all gen* 
tleness, all goodness and all loveliness, were ex¬ 
pressed bj her heavenly blue eyes—kind as it 
was radiant, her smile ever beamed on; so soft 
and thrilling was her girl’s voice, that it came 
upon your ear with the witching influence of that 
of the fabled siren’s* And this glorious young 
being was, by her father’s dying command, to wive 
with her cousin, Harry Stokesbury. 

« Harry may have loved her, nay, it is impossi¬ 
ble but that he must have loved her; but to tell 
you that I loved her, Anny, would be a foolidi 
endeavour to define, by cold words, the perfect 
prostration of heart and soul, of mind and exist¬ 
ence, with which I bowed me down before her. 
But, Anny, I do most solemnly and most sincerely 
asseverate to you, my good, dear child, as well as 
to the face of my God, who hears me, that, day 
and night, hour by hour, with incessant eftbrt and 
effort, I struggled and struggled to repress every, 
the slightest symptom of the gigantic passion which 
devoured me! For, first, it appeared to me the 
wildest presumption to calculate even a remote 
possibility of winning from such a ereature a re¬ 
turn of loveand then came the sense of what 
. an atrocious sin it would be in me to tempt even 
that impossibility, by the manifestation of a thou¬ 
sandth, thousandth part of what I felt for her. 
Indeed, indeed, Anny, to this hour, after the most 
careful, and, God knows, frequent examination of 
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myself, 1 am quite sure that, until a certain pe- 
rM to which 1 must shortly refer, I never gave 
her cause, by act, word, or look, to suspect my 
attachment 

“But oh! Anny,—the tortures of that time of 
self-repression 1 In the silence of the night, in my 
bed; in the solitude of nature, at mid-day, I have 
experienced over and over, the desolating contest 
of duty with love, of smiting conscience with raging 
passion! Tears, bitter tears, always proclaimed, 
however, at what side victory declared herself— 
and then X have lain, bodily-exhausted, as I was 
heart-hopeless. 

“ Some of the temptings of my spirit prompted 
me to ask myself the question —Does Harry in¬ 
deed love lier t”—and I would foolishly, perverse¬ 
ly answer—“ No—he does not!—Where are the 
proofs of his affection?—of such, an affection as 
Mary ought to command from all—of such an af¬ 
fection as she commands from me And then I 
would go on, idiot-like, till I had half convinced 
myself that he cared nothing for his affianced 
bride. “ He at all times accosts her freely,”. I 
continued, “ and never is embarrassed in her pre¬ 
sence; I tremble from head to foot, not daring to 
raise my eyes to hers, if occasion requires that we 
converse together—Nay, his conduct towards her 
is scarcely respectful; 1 have seen him act simi¬ 
larly to many other women, for whom he professed 
no particular regard.” And thus, Anny,—observe 
Qe well—impotently, as well as impatiently, rea- 
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«Otting, because 1 thought only, by the heart—be> 
cause, in fact, I did not think at all—thus, Abny, 
hi spite of, I will say, virtuous wishes and intefi- 
tions, at the bottom of my soul, I allowed to cou- 
tmue within me, the winterings of a delusion 
which, at last, plunged me into irremediable rUinr 
** Never had 1 dared to exchange with my id(d 
even the few casual words rendered as matter of 
course by our relative situations, without marking, 
at the same time, by my tnannfer, the distance due 
feem one in a dependant station, towards a supe* 
perior person. But whatever might have been 
my cousin Henry’s feelings for Mary Bryan, it was 
^uite evident to me that the young girl herself re> 
garded him, not only with indifference, but aver¬ 
sion. She was not ignorant of his wild habits-^ 
(perhaps they might deserve a worse name;)—in¬ 
deed, he made no great aecret of them even to her 
eUrs; and she would weep at what I could per¬ 
ceive was her sense of his rudeness; and at other 
times I have seen her shrink and shudder, when 
die witnessed the violent altercations which fre¬ 
quently took place between him and his father; 
for, dear Anny, both unfortunately had very vio¬ 
lent tempers; and I Tear neither was good Chris¬ 
tian enough to curb the impulse of his passions; 
and very often when, after leading the disputants 
into another room, and there partially succeeding 
in reconciling them to each other, I have returned 
. into her presence, I used to find her in utter ml 
sery, writhing under the effects of present alarm, 
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and of anticipation of future wretchedness, at the 
prospect of becoming the wife of one so totally 
difierent from her own dispositions, tastes, and sen¬ 
timents. Anny, I will not disguise from you—for 
why should I do so—that it was not always by 
mere observation of her conduct and manner, that 
I came to these conclusions; she has distinctly 
avowed to me, on those occasions, her thought 
and her feelings. Oh! how heavenly dove-like 
was Mary! and when I would respectfully endea¬ 
vour to give her a more cheerful view of things, 
and to hold up to her what I believed to be a 
bright side of my cousin’s character; when I 
painted it as distinguished for generosity, and no¬ 
ble feeling, notwithstanding all its lapses into 
thoughtless folly; when I represented him to her 
in the light I was sure he deserved to be shown in 
by me; then, Anny, she more than once timidly 
approached me, and, placing her hand on minej 
said, in a tone of voice and with a look absolutely 
entrancing, How can you advocate the cause of 
a man so unlike yourself? Anny, my child, from 
time to time, such indications of a return of love 
for the love I bore to her heightened the battle - 
between my sense of duty and the impulse of my 
weak heart, to something beyond my powers of 
description. - 

On the very last occasion upon which my cousin 
and his father contended together—that dreadful 
day, when the son, in his heated passion, although 
tempted by his parent’s hand, outraged that parent 
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l^yond extenuation; when he was obliged to fly 
from the house to avoid the shedding of his blo <^9 
by his father, and, indeed, it was myself who by 
Weak struggles with Mr. Stokesbury, succeeded in 
securing him the time necessary for his escape; 
upon that day, when I returned to the drawing¬ 
room, I found Mary Bryan lying insensible on the 
carpet. She had been a witness of the terrible scene 
1 have alluded to; had fainted during its enactment; 
had been overlooked by us all, and now lay be¬ 
fore him, not yet recovered from her swoon. 
Without the necessary reflection on what I was 
about to do, I impulsively caught her up in my 
arms; and, while my heart throbbed and my limbs 
trembled with fearful apprehensions, I used every 
means at hand to restore her to her senses. 

« She opened her beautiful eyes; she glanced 
round in afiright; her look then met mine, and in¬ 
stantly changed into an expression of such burst¬ 
ing confidence, of such melting appeal, that, toge¬ 
ther with the former fluttering state of my feelings, 
it deprived me of all presence of mind, all self-con¬ 
trol. 


< My adored,' I cried, dashing myself at her 
feet, as she reclined on a sofa—‘ my life’s queen! 
my love! my love!’ I lay prostrate, and covered 
my face with my hands, while the sobs choked 
roe. I heard her start, and feebly raise herself, 
as she whispered —* Connor Kennedy, what have 
you said to me?—stand up and let me hear you, 
distinctly.’ 
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** I could not now interpret to my own Tull aa* 
linfaction the tones of her voice; and her wordfl 
might mean either displeasure^ or the contrary; 
and I therefore answered—* 

€( <Forget my words, Miss Bryan! my pre¬ 
sumptuous, my criminal wordsT put them out of 
your mind, as if you had neyer heard them !* 

** But Mary spoke again, and not as if she 
would forget; and I replied; and—but why lengthen 
out the story of my fate?—oh I Anny, in that mo¬ 
ment of deep affliction—in that moment of utter 
terror of the character and temper of my cousin, 
and of horror at the prospect of being united to 
him, Mary Bryan told me that she loved me! that 
she had loved me as long and as well as I had 
loved her; that no force on earth should ever com¬ 
pel her to become the wife of Harry Stokesbury; 
that, to avoid him, she would resign wealth, station, 
independence—every thing but honour; that slie 
would willingly abandon the fortune he was to re¬ 
ceive with her hand; that she had rather—a thou- 
sathd times rather—live with me in poverty, than 
with him, or with any man like him, on the world’s 
throne; nay, that she would cheerfully work for 
her daily bread, for me and for herself, sooner 
than encounter the detested lot of a life ai his 
side. 

<< Anny, my child, here was a tfial for me!—the 
heart-tearing contest in my bosom 1 remember 
well to this very hour;—^here was a happiness I 
had never even dreamt of offered to my hand 1 here 
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was a bliss, beyond all imagination, placed witbia 
my reach; how did I act? to my Maker, who hears 
me, I declare that I did not, as might be supposed^ 
say to Mary that I accepted her love. Nay, I 
tried all in my power to make her believe that the ' 
unwilling words which had so lately escaped nay 
lips were words of folly and of madness, and con* 
tained no applicable meaning. 1 could not, indeed, 
force myself to assert that I loved her not; con* 
science itself was not able to make me belie my 
affections; but, with miserable tears, 1 sought to 
point out to her how treacherous would be my 
conduct, did I dare to avow my passion; I insisted 
upon the gratitude which I owed to my cousin; I 
described how base would be my return for all his 
bounties, where I to rob him of the treasure he 
had so long regarded as his own; and, when she 
insisted that Harry Stokesbury loved only her 
wealth, I endeavoured—feebly, perhaps,, because 
my conviction, 1 should rather call it my perverted 
impression, went the contrary way—but I did en* 
deavour to convince her that Henry Stokesbury 
really loved her for herself, and that she would 
be happy as his wife. And in fact, Anny, 1 left 
her presence, on that occasion, without renewing 
any declaration of the feelings that preyed on me 
•—that lacerated the heart to which 1 pressed them 
for concealment, even as the cloaked animal fed 
upon the vitals of the Lacedemonian boy. 

** Nor did.I,.upon the morrow, seek occasion to 
ensure her love; nor upon the next day, nor upon 
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the next; and for some time, Mary and I met as 
strangers,—alas!' more strangely and embarrassed- 
ly than strangers could meet. But, at last, I per¬ 
ceived that the beautiful idol of my adoration be- 
gan to droop; that h^ cheek was fading; her eye 
narrowingj and losing its lustre; and that her 
whole air and manner were weighed down. And 
then, Annyj how often, oh! how often, did I de¬ 
tect myself in the impulse, almost in the act, pf 
casting myself before her, and proclaiming, with 
ecstasy, the love which I nurtured for her! But 
still, and still, I could hold myself back by the 
withering recollection that, by so doing, I should 
stamp and seal to all eternity my own character, 
as an ingrate and a traitor. Oh! that this stern 
sense of duty had never quilted me! Oh! that it 
bad ever, ever stood erect at my side, like a mail- 
clad and frowning sentinel, watching over my mo¬ 
ments of human weakness! Above all things, O 
that my insidious lliought of my cousin’s indiffe¬ 
rence to Mary had never taken possession,— 
tempting, fiendish possession, of my breast,—my 
harassed and my frail heart! My child, let my 
fate, I say it again, be your warning. 

Anny, 1 fell at last. She heard from me re¬ 
newed expressions of my love tor her; and, wit!) 
my arms around her, we knelt and vowed, in the 
face of Heaven, a mutual vow. And then, for a 
short time, every thing was foigoUen by me. In 
the intoxicating consciousness of interchanged af¬ 
fection, between Mary Bryan and me, all possible 
vot. II. 4 
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coDsequeaces, all possible remorse, .vanished from 
my view. But even the roaring drunkard, in the 
midst of his orgies, will sometimes feel, shot 
through him, an icy and sickening conviction of 
the crime, as well as the hollowness of his self- 
forgetting and unnatural joys; and I, Anny, I, be* 
fore we entwined each other’s arms that day, 1 
was a most miserable human being; and 1 started 
away from my paradise of enjoyment, to seek the 
deepest solitude, like the ambitious, fallen angel, 
hurled at once from heaven into hell. 1 well re¬ 
member the place, out of doors, into which, after 
running fast from the house, I plunged myself. It 
was a thick, though small, clump of trees, sur¬ 
rounded by a paling in the paddock; no space for 
reclining, or even for motion, had been prepared 
within it; yet into it 1 tumbled, I may say; and 
there, scratched and stung by the thorns and net¬ 
tles, its sole obscure brush-wood, 1 lay, so far as 
regarded my bodily sufferings, as if 1 had reclined 
upon a couch of regal down. But oh! the bed 
for the mind and the heart! there was none—there 
was none; My very ears throbbed; and throbbed 
to the echo of the in-felt accusation of traitor! 
traitor!—the black sin against the charge of which 
universal human nature is said to rise up in arms! 
—that sin,—the sin of ingratitude, the certain pre- 
.sence of it,-rose up and wound within me like the 
coils of a hideous serpent! I had betrayed my 
benefactor; the benefactor of my earliest years!— 
the man, the relation, and the friend who had 
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saved me from absolute squalidness!—who had 
put shoes on my bare f^et in childhood!—who had 
given me education, or, at least, some of the op* 
portunities for acquiring it!—;who, at least, had 
taken my mind out of that quagmire state of in¬ 
feriority in which it might have been self-neglect¬ 
ed, or else trampled 'down I—who, along with all 
that had afforded me abundant means of superflu¬ 
ously luxurious enjoyment;—and who, far above 
all, all that, had—Oh! I was very sure of it!— 
conferred upon me his heart’s afiection.—Oh! 
Anny, my child, my child I 1 could do nothing 
but hide my face, even 1 may say, from myself, 
and jcry,—cry, Anny. 

** Oh Anny! there is no real misfortune, but the 
conscience that accuses of crime!—A man may be 
plunged to the chin in apparent wretchedness!— 
poverty, sickness, long and racking pains may as¬ 
sail him; torturing pains, which seem to wrench 
his bones out of their joints, and to tear each lit¬ 
tle fibre of his nervously constructed body into 
tatters;- and, worse than this, even worldly neg- 
lect,-^ven the avoiding of you by one of your 
> species, who imagines he has a cause of an^er, or 
of superiority over you;—all this, Anny, is no¬ 
thing, nothing compared with one pang of an un¬ 
quiet conscience! 

** 1 still lay prone in my solitude, when 1 heard 
voices around me calling out my name. I ap- 
pestred to one of those who sought me; be intro¬ 
duced me to another man, a messenger from my 
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cooshi) Harry Stokesbury. I stood before tbltl 
obscure person, weighed down with a sense of shame 
and degradation. With alnM>st a felon’s trepida¬ 
tion, and, I suppose, with almost a felon’s look, I 
received at his hands a letter from his employer. 

“ Henry had now been absent from his home 
more than three months. During that time, his • 
own man,' the individual who at present confronted 
me, had been a con6dential agent between us. 
We bad, therefore, kept up a constant correspon¬ 
dence. His demands for money were incessant, yet 
1 found means to supply them. His father bad 
bestowed considerable sums on me,- for the purpose 
of proving, as he gave me to understand, that bis 
refusal of the constant demands of his son did not 
arise from a parsimonious disposition^ but rather be¬ 
cause he would not encourage Harry’s spendthrift 
habits. Anny, every shilling thus received by me 
was transmitted through his favourite servant to 
my cousin. When such sources failed, I borrowed 
for him, wherever 1 could obtain credit; and I 
even requested and took loans from the gentle 
Mary, who never refused my appKcations, because 
I imagined I was only anticipating a resource which 
would ultimately become my cousin’s un^sputed 
right. ' 

‘‘The note which the confidential messenger 
now put into my hands contained only a few words, 
merely intimating that Harry was upon the point of 
setting off for a very distant residence; that urgent 
necessity compelled his immediate departure; and 
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that the b^rer would verbally convey to me a re¬ 
quest whidi he required me to fulfil) If I cared for 
him or loved him. 

demanded of the man the nature of the ser¬ 
vice I was to perform; and learned, in the first 
place, that a sum of money, of which the amount 
surprised me, was necessarybut, Anny, how shall 
1 express to you the efifect produced on me by the 
communication of the second portion of the cou¬ 
rier’s intelligence ! In the strictest confidence, on 
the part of Harry Stokesbury, I was informed that 
my cousin had been recently married, and the 
name of hb bride was supplied to me. For some 
time before, I had been aware that Harry had oc¬ 
casionally visited the young person in question; 
and, to my mind, there was, therefore, probability 
in the servent’s statement. Probability to my mind, 

I say, Anny; but, mark me still,—to my weak and' 
credulous heart there was what there ought not to 
have been,—certainty!—Yes, my child; and even 
when my reason proposed a close and cautious in¬ 
vestigation of the subject, that deceitful heart, 
panting with selfish exultation, turned me aside 
from my purpose. Oh Anny! I wanted to be de¬ 
ceived I that was the real truth.. I wanted to be¬ 
lieve myself made free, b^ Harry Stokesbury’s own 
renunciation of her, to espouse Mary Bryan, and 
the most loose evidence of such an act, therefore, 
satbfied me. And when thus relieved from the 
tortures of conscience, which, but a few moments 
before, had been fastened upon me like gnawing 

4* 
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reptiles, can you not imagine, Anoy, the wild tur¬ 
bulence of joy which J, at length, experienced! 

** The sum of money required of me, rery con- 
« siderable as it was, I soon made up; with it in his 
possession, the man went away; and next day I 
became, in Kcret, Mary Bryan’s husband. 

« For more tliao nine months afterwards I did 
not hear of or from my cousin. He had not in¬ 
timated to me the place of his intended new resi¬ 
dence, and 1 could not, therefore, expect that a 
letter from me would directly reach him; and 
although 1 did frequently write to the not re¬ 
mote retreat he had chosen, when first expelled 
from home by his father’s violence, no answer 
ever came to roy hand. But we met again, and 
that meeting was terrific. 

“Two months after my marriage with his 
ward, old Mr. Stokesbury died; and died too, ig¬ 
norant of that circumstance, although his last will 
proved that he had wished k. In vain did J as¬ 
sail, with entreaties and prayers, his deatl>-bed, 
in order to prevail upon him to forgiv'e his erring 
son, and call him home to receive a last blessing. 

« Mary and I lived on together, under the roof 
which had now become Harry Stokesbury’s, the 
two happiest of God’s creatures. I longed for the 
presence of my generous cousin to witness, and I 
was sure, to enjoy, our bliss; but he came not; 
and still 1 had no tidings of him, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. My wife made me the father of a glorious 
boy. Unable, herself to nurture her baby, it was 
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given in charge to a young married woman, re¬ 
siding in the neighbourhood. She was yet con¬ 
fined to her bed, slowly regaining her strength; 
the infant’s nurse suddenly burst, in distraction, 
into her chamber, and told the mother that her 
first-born child had been torn away from her 
arms; and that, with curses and with threats of 
destruction towards it on his lips, Henry Stokes-, 
bury was the. ravisher. 

** This fearful and abrupt announcement threw 
my poor Mary into a dangerous fever. My fears 
and agonies for her were intense. And so, too, 
were my misgivings, on another account. Then 
first did 1 begin to doubt my former belief that 
Harry was indifferent to Mary Bryan; then did 1 
tremble at the thought that the last message I had 
received from him might have been a fabrication! 

I was not long left in uncertainty. The ter¬ 
rified young nurse had made her appearance to¬ 
wards night'fall. That same night 1 heard the 
house tumultuously broken into. My wife had 
fallen into a fitful slumber. I was sitting at her 
bed-side. The door was kicked.open; Harry 
Stokesbury, with all the rage of a maniac in his 
look and manner, dashed into the room. Sudden¬ 
ly, feeling certain of the supposed grounds for his 
coming violence, in vain did I start up to offer 
him an explanation; in vain did I implore him to 
listen to me, but for an instant. He beat me down 
with his powerful hand; with his foot he crushed 
me and trampled upon me, till I lay almost insen- 
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. Bible. Loud and long shrieks from my wife 
ly recalled my fluttering mind. Ghastly and 
bleeding as I was, I staggered up and cast myself 
upon the bed. In an instant she was dead in my 
arms. 

“Consciousness now quite forsook me; and, in-^ 
deed, as I have been informed, did not, during a 
long, long period, retisit me. In fact, my child, 
and do not let me startle you by the avowal—for 
many blank and dreary years, I was a melancholy 
madman.” 

But poor Anny did start and shudder, too. 
Her guardian continued:— 

“ When, after the long night of forgetfulness, 
reason’s blessed rays again dawned upon me, I 
learned that Harry Stokesbury had been prose¬ 
cuted and convicted for the commission of the 
acts I have described to you. Oh, Anny! had I 
< been, at that lime, a conscious creature, never 
should lie have been'questioned on the matter!— 
sooner would I have seen my adored wife die again 
—sooner, sooner should my own heart’s blood have 
flowed, than that Harry Stokesbury should have 
stood before the world as a culprit! I would have 
acknowledged the justice of his vengeance. 1 
would have cast my wretched life, a thousand 
times, were it possible, between him and public, 
disgrace! 

** Yes, Anny; and I would have given up to him 
his right—hb inheritance; I would have resigned 
to him even my Mary’s dower—oh, I would have 
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todeavourcd in any way to prove to him that I 
was not the very, very ungrateful wretch he sup¬ 
posed me to be; and then I would have hidden my 
ill-starred head from the world, and lived^if that 
Were practicable, upon my recollections. Oh! 
Anny, Anny, I learned that my loving, and my 
beloved cousin, had been convicted as a felon, on 
my accoutit, and banished from his country—and 
then, that he had found a grave under the roaring 
sea; and I regarded myself, from first to last, as 
his destroyer! 

«It was only very lately that I discovered the 
fatal error, to which I must immediately attribute 
my misery. You know ICynan Donnelly, Anny'. 
'A short time ago I employed him as a helper 
about this house—he had been the bearer of my 
cousin's last note to me. He it was who had 
feigned that damning message, from Harry Slokes- 
bury, which informed me that he was married.. 
Some months since, Kynan appeared before me 
very penitent, acknowledged his former crime, 
and seemed to me so truly contrite, as the unin¬ 
tentional author of my misfortunes, that I took 
him into my service—particularly as I understood 
that he was in great distress; and most particu¬ 
larly, because, notwithstanding any former wrong 
against myself, I knew him to have been in early 
sdays the favoured servant of the ill-fated Harry 

Stokesbury. . 

Donnelly's motive for his conduct, upon the mi¬ 
serable occasion of all our sorrows, seemed to me 
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to be high-minded, and I could not blatne him. He 
really did suppose that his master was the husband 
of the young person whom he had mentioned to 
me; he had not been unaware of the stateT>f Mary 
Bryan’s feelings; and, under the impression that 
he was doing a service to both parties, he gave to 
me, as direct information from his master, what 
was but the result of his own invention. I forgave 
him, too, on another accoctnt. I recollected that 1 
should not have received his fatal message without 
rigorous examination, and I said to myself, that 
ance I had taken it on trust from my treacherous 
heart, I was much more guilty than the bearer of 
it. Well—no matter—I have forgiven poor Don¬ 
nelly—resentment, now, is not in the slightest de¬ 
gree a quality of my nature. Indeed, it is quite 
dead within me; and for nothing that has hap¬ 
pened to me, do I reproach any body but my¬ 
self. 

“ Anny—^you have beard the history of my life 
You now understand why, since you have known 
me, from childhood up to womanhood, I have hid¬ 
den my head from the world. That world bestows 
upon me many hard names; well, perhaps it pu¬ 
nishes me only as I deserve. At all events, I have 
bidden adieu to it without a murmur, and still, in 
charity with it; because, though not as guilty as 

it would make me, still I know that I am velr 
guilty. 

And you will now also understand, my dear 
Anny, why you have never seen the cloud of sor- 
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row pass from my brow. You will now understand 
why I have so seldom smiled upon the sporteof 
, your childhood, the witcheries of your girlhood, 
and I may say the graces of your womanhood.” 

“ Dear, dear friend,” said Anny, weeping, and 
again kissing his hand, ** 1 do not recollect that I 
have ever, ever yet, wanted the encouragement, 
or the cheerfulness, or the sympathy of ytour be¬ 
loved and respected smile.” 

« Well, Anny—I have only to thank you over 
and over again for that generous assertion. But, I 
must continue to say, that you will now under¬ 
stand why I have scarce eVer seemed cheerful in 
my own house; why even my own servants look 
upon me with coldness, with affright, perhaps; cer¬ 
tainly with want of interest, and. sometimes with 
rudeness; why I am not able to assert myself 
sternly and openly as a man ought to do, even 
Upon the slightest occasion of annoyance. In fact, 
you will understand why 1 am the nervous, the 
shivering, the almost unmanly creature you know 
me to be;—why a loud word makes me start;— 
why the appearance of violence makes me recoil; 
—and 1 w'ish particularly to say, why this day,, 
this very day I avoided the presence of our friend, 
Mr. George Blundell, when 1 saw, or when I 
thought I saw, his passion boiling for vent, against 
any opposing obstacle. 

” Anny, it is not courageous to admit what I am 
about to add—but 1 have never boldly raised up 
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my head since I was left trampled down, and dis¬ 
figured in my own blood, at the bed-side of my 
departed Mary. Before that, 1 had had strong 
moral courage, and, without boasting, 1 could 
prove the assertion; although 1 never was . a 
strongly built man: and certainly never a brawl¬ 
ing <me; and it may be, that all I have suffered 
has weakened the nerves of my body—so as to 
give me the semblance of almost a trembling girl 
—when I see the least threat of approaching tur¬ 
bulence. 

“ Anny, you have early given away the affec¬ 
tions of your young and generous heart. Mine is 
a history of the heart. Oh! profit by my exam¬ 
ple, dear child. Under your present circum¬ 
stances, let not the mere impulse of your bosom 
determine you in the way you have to go. Do not 
act because you want to act Listen to the 
whisperings of affection, to their blandishments, 
and their sophbtry, with suspicion, nay, with 
alarm. In a word, keep my fate before your 
mind, and then 1 shall not have told my sad tale 
in' vain.” 

We have followed Mr. Kennedy’s narrative 1 
without interruption, because it seemed unneces¬ 
sary to break it up by mentioning the agitated 
and frequent pauses he made in his discourse, or 
by describing the effects it produced, from time 
to time upon his fair auditor. And now it is suf- ! 
ficient to say that, at its close, the gentle Anny | 
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felt inoet strongly for the 8u0eriogs of tier guar¬ 
dian, exertii^ all her powers to bind up and re¬ 
vivify his bruised spirit; and that, before they 
separated for the night, Mr. Kennedy, while im¬ 
pressing upon her cheek a parting kiss, acknow¬ 
ledged, in an affectionate whisper, how much 
more endurable he now felt, in consequence of 
her empathy, the pressure of his griefs. 


The same night, at a late hour, Anny and her 
attendant were seated in the sleep-chamber of the 
former. They had been engaged in very earnest 
conversation, and had not, therefore, noticed how 
the time flew. The other members of the house¬ 
hold had long before retired to rest, and all was 
dully silent around them; 

The slumbering puke of night stood still; 

and but for the low whisperings of Grace Car¬ 
roll’s voice, the fairy flutter of the moth’s wing, as 
it whirled round the candle, might almost have 
be^n heard. 

It was the nature of her theme, as well, per- 
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biifiSy as die fiolemii midnight hour, and the 
ly congenial edenoe, which subdued, to a mw* 
^luring cadence. Graced ueiially vigorous tones. 
8he had been descanting, at great length, on the 
supernatural endowments of the strange man of 
the Inch. She had been telKng of his foul night¬ 
ly revels, amid blazing lights, shouts of laughter, 
and sometimes, very strange to say, shrieks of 
seeming agony, with the devil and his imps ’ 
and of the spells which he cast on ill-starred 
females; and Grace stated, as a well-received 
opinion, nay, as an uncontrollable truth, that 
an impress stamped by the enemy of man, disfi¬ 
gured that side .of his face which he so carefully 
kept concealed, and she was most eloquent on the 
nature of the unholy fire which burned in his un¬ 
covered eye. 

Had Anny been influenced by a preoccupation 
of mind on the present subject, she might have 
smiled at all this improbable exaggeration; but she 
could not forget her owii disagreeable encounter 
with the strange man, nor the painful warnings of 
the Mayor of Wind-gap; besides, this individual, 
«so universally dreaded and detested, was the father 
of George Blundell. She listened, therefore, at¬ 
tentively, and alTbut assentingly, to every thing 
GrSce Carroll was saying, or could say; bending 
down towards the girl, who sat on a footstool, some 
dislanee from ^h^r, in the attitude ofune who is 
distressingly interested. 
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SicMeitlj^ ahi^ lalid her hatid upon the 
of her hiliithle cdmpMnoniy ahd^-<—Stopr^ Grace^’’ 
sbeeaid, yoa not hdar a fool dn MaSra?” 

Uoabloi fol iiuer » woN^.Gk^oe gaeod at her iti 
gaping terror. 

** There certainly is some one creeping up the 
stairs/’ continued Anny, turning deadty pale, 
"a6d my door remains unbolted, I believe.” 

With the speed of great fear, agitated and trem¬ 
bling as she was, Anny tripped towards the door; 
but she had not reached it, when the handle of its 
lock turned; it swung wide open; and, before she 
could effectually cry out for assistance, she was 
seized, and her voice stifled. Four men, carefully, 
though ridiculously, disguised, had entered the 
room, at once; anclGrace Carroll, simultaneously 
with the measures adopted towards her mistress, 
was bound hand and foot, and also well gagged., 

<<One word louder than your breath,” said a 
growling voice in the girl’s ear, “and I’ll slityour 
wind-pipe, as nate as ever the little cook in the 
kitchen done it for the turkey.” ^ 

. They rummaged the apartment for articles of 
outside dress; and as many as they could find 
were hastily forced upon Anny’s person, by the 
rough hands of her not gentle attendants. This 
done, she was borne away with well arranged si¬ 
lence and celerity. Through the open hall-door 
of the house, they conveyed her into the street; 
then rapidly to the nearest suburb; there they 
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placed her on one of those small ^^cars/’ used bj 
the peasantry of Ireland; and, two of her eap> 
tors holding her securely in it, drove it with 
the utmost speed of whi^ such a machine incapa¬ 
ble. 
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CHAPTER ;!av. 

\ . I ^ • I ^ * - . f 

^ ' * I * 

The dreadful voice In her ear, threatening het 
with destruction if she did not remain quiet, nearly 
deprived Grace Carroll of her senses. Implicit 
obedience to its command she was, however, able 
to determine upon; and she, therefore, continued 
fora considerable lapse of time, lying upon the 
floor, where, with her ipbuth lightTy muffled, her 
elbows pinionedj and her ankles and knee^ well 
tied up, she had been flung byTier ru(le assaulters. 
As still as if she were in her coffln, indeed, Gra^ 
lay; and, menlatly overvvhelmed beneath the huge¬ 
ness ciC her terror, her mistress,was absolutely car¬ 
ried but of the chamber without (he poor girf^s 
knowledge of the fact. • Selfishness altogether,mo¬ 
nopolized her filings. , 

At leipglh^ howeverj h^r consternation began 
slightly to (^ecrease.,| She became sensible li\at a 
dead silence reigned around her; Imd then arose a 
recoilectrbnof.Anny ; attd the Ihpught, having once 
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gained admisssion into her mind, was too engroao* 

' ing to he dismissed.- She ventured to move her 
head from one side to another, and thus enabled 
herself to take a piecemeal survey of the room} a 
candle, prematurely wasted away to the socket by 
an enormous thief, flickered on the chimney, af¬ 
fording, however, sufficient light for Grace’s pur¬ 
poses. Her mistress was no where to be seen.— 
Her mistress was gone!—^was forced away from 
her!—^And all Grace Carroll’s merely selfish ter¬ 
rors vanished.—^Afler many efforts, and after re¬ 
peatedly rolling about the floor, like a fettered 
calf, she succeeded in gaining a sitting posture; 
then she ingeniously unloosed the bandage from 
her mouth and, finally, her cries and yells re¬ 
sounded through the house. 

In a few minutes, all the inmates of the esta¬ 
blishment, with one exception, were before her. 
They unbound Grace; but, for some time, she 
could assert nothing but that her ypung mistress 
was in the hands of that terror of maidens, and 
walking challenge to all true knights, the strange 
^ man of the Inch. ,How did she know that? She 
was sure of it. How was she sui^ of it? Because 
she was.—^And no farther could Grace go. 

The nOrvous, if not hypochondriacal, Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, was scarce able to do more than tremble and 
lament with the females of his household; and the 
task of eliciting from the half>crazed Grace Carroll 
something like an intelligible account of the mis¬ 
fortune she so clamorously proclaimed, devolved 
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upon Joseph Fitzgerald, hia aged and deemure buU 
ler. . ^ 

In anwer to the questions of this individual, she 
still positively asserted that the strange man of the 
Inch, in his proper person, had entered the apart* 
ment, leading on twelve men, at least, all, as well 
as himself, with visages on their faces. 

Joseph Fitzgerald interrupted her to ask how, 
if the strange man had worn a vizor, could she be 
so very sure of his features ? 

«Hoi^? was it how that happened, they were 
for asking her? Sure, if a body would know him 
before that night, with the visage on that he always 
wore over more than a half of his face, wasn’t it 
the aisiest thing in life to know him, every bit as 
well, when he only dhrew it over the other half? 
kSore be token, what other livin’ tory, on the face 
of the earth, could snap up her young misthress 
from her?” 

Now, Joseph Fitzgerald had certain misgivings 
that another person might prove, notwithstanding 
all this reasoning, to be Anny’s abductor; and he 
felt great relief in consequence; for, if he were 
right, Anny’s lot was not so hopeless a one as that 
insisted upon for her, by her distracted attendant. 

He had understood that young George Blundell 
was a rejected lover. Upon the evening when 
Anny had refused to grant him an interview, he 
had seen him rush out of thp house; and was 
shocked and alarmed at the bjack expression of 
the young man’s countenance, believing it, at the 
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tithe, to mdrcate ah fhnatia dharaeter, capable hf 
any act of desperation. Upon his departure from 
Anny, after the last recorded cohVt^satibn beivreen 
fUerhf honest J‘oseph had also encountered George; 
and. though hPs brow did not tvear a continued 
fierceness of thi^Cat; still; it was ftir from being as 
calm as, for general peace-sifce, it oughft to hare 
been‘:-^and he had not since been near the hoose, 
nor sent a mesbajge, nor a fetter, —and that looked 
bad. Besides, it was more natural and probable 
that he. should be the offender, in this present in- 
tfCance, than a man Who, tainted as his ^bltc cha- 
raeter might be, had not, to Josephus knowledge, 

• ever beheld his young lady. Under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, the bulfer’s suspicions fastened on 
Geor^ Blundell; and if he could make out and 
prove his earo, no great calamity had occurrt^, 
after a!!. Misi^ Ariny had only been ntn away 
with by a man whom she loved dearly, in her 
heart,-whatever lovers* noi»ense had set them 
Quarrelling of late ; and, no doiibt, the boy would 
marry her, and then every thing would go right, 
again I /*■••• • : • 'i ' • • ■ 

With this end in VieW, JbSeph Fitzgerald cross- 
QU^stidnCd GraceGarroll, hoping to shake her tes- 
limony, as to the uhdoiibtable presence of the 
strange man,' on the late occasion. ' But/upon this 
point, Grace was ihvulnerahl'i^ ;'nay, she now be¬ 
gan to add, to he/ former assertions, that ft was 
(he’Stf^njge' man, Hinfiself; who had carried Anny 
down Starrs, In his arms^, aill the thne thk she, the 
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wiljiess, saw him as plain in the back, «as ever 
she saw a pot of potatoes film on the fire.’’ (It is 
evident that either Grace is, or that we are^ the 
utterer, or the utterers, of a bouncing imagine- 
Uon.) 

Joseph changed his ground of attack. Had she 
any knowledge of the faces, or persons, of any 
other man of the party? 

Musha, no; the fright was too big, in her eyes, 
to let her mind any one but the strange man, and 
her poor young misthress.” 

“Was she positively sure that young Mr. 
Blundell had not been in the room?” 

Grace, with a sudden catching of breath, 
dropped her jaw, roiled her eyes, and remained 
cogitatively silent: she had heard nothing of George 
Blundell’s explanation with Anny, but she had 
seen him, upon more than one occasion, in compa¬ 
ny with the strange man of the Inch. Juff Car- 
roll insisted, and Grace firmly believed, that he 
had assisted the strange man in forcing away her 
cousin Peggy; and, no doubt, as all the world 
said, they were associates in every crime. And, 
having rapidly called all this to mind,' how Grace 
did begin to wonder at herself, aloud, for not 
having before recollected all that she really and 
truly had seen! In fact, a new and convincing 
light broke upon her as she added, “ Och, vour- 
neens! I’m a fool of the world, for, now that the 
senses are coming back to me, I’m as good as 
book-sure that it toos Mr. George Blundell, his 
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vwn ifelf, thst trtiiipewd tlneitt Wi«ked 
ibMit the trtfkey irttd nly ear! Woaldifc’t I ktt&W 
Ma vCiee fforrt k thbuaand, aa gdod Hghts I have?” 

fiat i^reefS'for his purfiose, -bfetiev than thoiae 
which Grace had given, awaited the sagaciom , 
ae|^h. Beliowings of a huthart Voice wertt> A this | 
inatant, heard distirretly, thooghr relttOtely, in the 
lower, and more remote parts of the prcittiaesw 
It lias been mentioned that, wheti Gvace loudly 
invoked the attention of tlie household, only one 
individual of it had failed tO attend her sumiiiottt 
This was a man who slept on the kitchen suite of 
the establishment. He was the same who hai 
been mentioned by Mr. Kennedy in his narrative 
to Anny; the bearer, in fact, some twenty years 
before the time of the present scene of our tal^ 
of the unaisthcnticated message from liis then mas^ 
lev, young Henry Siokesbnry, to Connor Kennedy, 
which directly caused all the dreadful events that 
followed the marriage of Harry’s proleg6 with 
Mary Bryan. We need not remind the reader 
that, from motives of Christian charity, upon the 
acknowledgment of his error; from pity for his 
destitute situation, as well as from a wish to be a 
friend to any one, even the humblest person who 
had been connected with his coUSitt^Mr. Kennedy, 
at least, according to his own Statement, had, some 
short time ago, taken Patrick Donnelty into his 
empidyrrtent, and Jo.seph Fitzgerald decided that 
it was the voice of Patrick Donnelly, which now 
attracted general attention; and he was right. 
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He descended^.with others, end fotrnd i^etrlck 
hoiind to his bedstesd; a piece of wood ao4 a strip 
of his hed-cloihes lying' near to him, Vvhich, h© 
said, he had just been enabled to foreeout of hid 
mouth. He was set at liberty, and Interrogated, 
and bis answers greatly raised the hiopes of Joseph 
Fitzgerald. Patrick Ponnejiy had retired to rest 
eiarly. He had been awakened from hi$ sleep by 
a Qonaeiousness of personal violence. Before he 
copld /de^nd himself he had been so ed*ectually 
naaone^ed and gagged) like poor Qrace, above 
stairs, that he became incapable of giving any 
SistamiO) or even of alarming the houj®. But^ 
dpring his short and vain struggle with his ,e3prr 
tors, a black vigor had fallen from on© of their 
faces, and, by the light of a lantern, held by ano¬ 
ther, be distinctly recognised George Blundell; as 
to the strange man of the Inch, he 'Cpuld only__ 
speak by wrmjse; the laptern had not happened 
to have dashed upon the features of any other perr 
son of th© party, except those of George Blun,> 
dell; but he had heard of the strange man Of the 
Inch, as every body had; and, according to the 
difierent descriptions conveyed to him, from on© 
source or another, it might bOj that one iivdiyidual, 
answering in height, in manner, and iu geaef^ 
ezpressioti, to that formidable fri^t, seemed to 
have had command over the rest. stiti^ 

Patrick wpoid not swear to ithis as distinctly as be 
could to the identical presence of Georg© Blitn- 
deU, ^ 
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Joseph Fitzgerald very naturally made li^l of 
the presumptive case against the strange man, even 
upon the joint showing of Grace and Patrick, and 
became assured, on the contrary, from their corro¬ 
borative evidence, that George Blundell was still 
the object of his legal pursuit. 

The two trusty servants, Joseph and Patrick, 
proceeded to ascertain, as a preliminary step to 
justice, in what manner entrance had been effected. 
In the rear of Mr. Kennedy’s house was an ex¬ 
tensive yard, surrounded by high walls. A door 
opened into it from a lane, passing by one of those 
walls. It appeared evident that that wall had 
been scaled; that some one had descended into the 
yard, and forced back the lock of the door, and 
removed its heavy wooden cross bolt The lock 
of the door, leading from the yard to the kitchen 
of the. house, had been cut away by a hand saw, as 
the observers were enabled immediately to decide, 
and from the outside, too. It was also evident 
that the burglars must have known that Donnelly 
slept in the first quarter of the residence entered 
by them; and that, therefore, he had first been 
overpowered, secured, and silenced, in order to 
save them interruption in their progress to the up¬ 
per regions of the house. We have been minute 
in the detail of these circumstances for the purpose 
of making the reader understand, in every way, 
how suspicion fastened upon George Blundell. 

It is necessary, also, to take into consideration 
that, reckoning from the moment of Grace Carroll’s 
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fel6sh lethargy^ asd allowing for the time con** 
sumed in prevailing upon her to account for her 
criea^ and her poaition^ as alao for that wasted ia 
the investigation we have just recorded, more than 
four hours had now elapsed) since Miss Kennckly’s 
abduction, before any vigorous steps were even 
resolved upon, for bringing; her home again. 

** Now, however, the first proceeding de^ed 
upon by Joseph Fitzgerald was that of seeking out, 
and securing, Mr. George Blundell. For thi% a 
legal warrant to arrest his person, as soon as pos« 
sible, becaine necessary. It was indispensable for 
Mr. Kennedy to give his name and his countenance 
to the measure; and, though with much nervotis* 
ness and trepidation* he yielded to Joseph’s hint 

The house in whieh George Blundell lodged 
was, as may be recollected, almost mLactly opposite 
to Mr. Kennedy’s; and at the moment that Mr. 
Kennedy and his party had passed their oWn- 
threshold, a tall figure, muffled in a loose outmde 
coat, was in the act of openings with a latch«>ke 3 ry 
th^ confronting door. All paused, to observe this 
person’s motions. His key having performed its* 
convenient office, he cautiously half pushed back 
the door, and having stolen into the passage, se¬ 
cured it after him. 

It was determined that, until the ends of justice 
should be attained, this person ought to be watched. 
—^Patrick Donnelly volunteered to stand as senti¬ 
nel on the house, promising that, if he should at¬ 
tempt to reissue into the street, he would secure 
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him at any risk. This suggestion was adopted; 
and, leaving Patrick upon his post, Joseph Fit2> 
gerald, accompanied, we may say, by Mr. Ken*> 
hedy, and other subalterns, proceeded to tiike legad 
measures for arresting George Blundell. 

They bent their steps to the residence of the 
Mayor of the city. T^y knocked loud and loi^ 
at his shop-door, the only one whieh gave entrance 
to his house; their summons was not speedily an< 
swered,.as his wonAip and his only maid-servant 
were sound sleepers. When he did appear behind 
the bench of justice,-—bis counter—it first became 
indispensable he should try, by rubbing and scooping 
into his eye-sockets, with hb fat knuckles, to divert 
bis still somniferous inclinatimis. Before this pro¬ 
cess, words had been addressed to his ears, but he 
really heard them not. 

When partiaUy awakened, the Mayor listened 
very patiently, and, if one might judge by the 
staring of his large, globular, gray eyes, very at¬ 
tentively, also, to Joseph Fitzgerald’s statement 
But whether it arose from some incontinuous cir- 
Cttitude in the structure of hk ear, or from some 
knot or twkt of the optic nerve,—(the cellular 
membrane is left quite out of the question—^bis 
worship failed Jo catch the subject submitted to 
him. He appeared, indeed, sadly puzzled how to 
act Seeming to ponder and analyze, he look ofif 
his red night-cap, and with it rubbed his bald pate, 
as if by a scientific [process, he would elicit, with 
its friction against the polished globe, some sparks 
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of ** wiadom and discreUoD.'’ But the machine 
would not work. He then turned an imploring 
look on Mr. Kennedy; but that gentleman's silent 
tears still more chilled bis powers of mechanical 
comprehension, as atmospheric-damp neutralizes 
the real electric apparatus. His glance next 
slowlj sought the face of Joseph Fitzgerald; in¬ 
quietude, impatience, and even repugn, were 
expressed thereon. In fact; finding no conductor 
to the surface of his cranium, he heaved a long, ' 
long sigh, and exclaimed —** Oh! my gracious!—I 
wish that R(^er was here!** 

Roger was accordingly sent for; and in a rea¬ 
sonable time made his appearance. The arrange¬ 
ment of his attire bespoke a hasty toilette. The 
long queue of his wig dangled over one shoulder;— 
the back peak of his cocked-hat was before; he 
held his great sword in one band, aud his huge 
cudgel in the other; the knees of his small-clothes 
were unbuttoned; and bisunstockinged splay-feet, 
supporting his lean, hairy, spindle shanks, had been 
hastily thrust into untied brogues. 

His worship passed to R<^r his own general re- . 
collections of what had been stated to him; but; in 
fact; he did no more than if he had handed to hu 
officer, from off the shelf at his back, for the pur-' 
pose of setting it right, one of his own tangled 
skeins of half-penny play thread. Joseph Fit^e- 
rald was obliged to repeat, for the ears of the pom¬ 
pous Roger Divey, a story which he bad previously 
made plain enough. 
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The result was that, widi great alacrity on the 
pari of R(^er, a warrant for ^he apprehensuon of 
.Geoi^e Blundell became quickly and duly perfect¬ 
ed; and, courageously bucklit^ on his rapier, 
Roger, aided hy two inferior officers, and followed 
by Joseph Tltssgerald, proceeded to execute it. 

Donnelly found faithfully on his post— 
Roger had now no necessity to inflict upon the 
lion-fficed knocker, the outrage that, upon a former 
occasion, he had thought himself bound to do. The 
servant girl was in the act of undoing the shutters 
of the lower windows; she had previously left open 
the halhdoor. Without a word, Roger, attended 
by bis fcdlowers, gained an entrance. Somehow 
or other, be had before now become acquainted 
with the statistics of the premises; and be and hk 
little band proceeded, therefore, up stairs, and 
Wi&out ceremony burst into George Blundell’s 
sleeping chamber. 

At the noise they made, the young man started 
up, sat upon the side of his bed, and gasied upon 
his intruders. He was almost dr^sed; evidently 
he had been asleep in his clothes, of which some 
portions were soiled with mire. Roger Divey 
quiekly pointed out these ominous appearances; 
as also a loose outside coat, a slouched bat, and a 
mask, which lay tossed on a chair. 

It would seem that George Blundell’s first im<t 
pulse had been to rush forward and question ffie 
rude disturbers of his slumbers; but it was now 
apparent that a? 9qon as he recognised the officeti 
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of justice, he recoiled and sat still, as if checked ' 
liy some embarrassing fear.'—<<Oh! my God! 
they heard him ejaculate/ although in a low tone, 

** what can this mean, so soon?^’ 

^ Misther Blundell, I beg it of you, in honour 
of the Lord,’’ began Joseph Fitzgerald, anxiously 
pressing forward. 

^ I say, you man, you, d’ye see me,” interrupt- 
.ed Roger Diyey, authoritatively pushing him back; 

« keep yourself to yourself; and let there be none 
to the fore but party and party—as ye shall all an¬ 
swer the conthrary, at your peril—and Roger, 
domineeringly, cleared the room of every one but 
himself and its proprietor, and secured the door as 
carefully as he could. 

** Isn’t this a purty kittle o’ fish, my young ma- 
sther?” he resum^, facing round to George Blun¬ 
dell, assuming his fullest air of dignity— ** soh I— 
the ^me was hot fine enough for you, at Jufif Car¬ 
roll’s, d’ye see me?” 

“ What is your charge, now, my good fellow?” 
questioned George BlundelL 

What’s the charge, now?-—By vartue o’ the 
good oath 1 have taken, ’lisn’t undher every stone 
you may kick up, that you’ll find the body able to 
bring you clane out of it. Bud there is one ho¬ 
nest man to make the venthre for you, howsome- 
ver; an*, someway or somehow, we—we know 
where we stand, when we are on our legs, God 
bless ’em.” 

«• 
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have little doubt of ytnir talebt% in <iii^ 
ease,** said George, “ but I only wnh to hear 3^041 
state, at once, your present accusation agaiM 
me.** , 

Roger sunk his official voice into an aj^srobch 
to social Condescension, and, taking a chair, ihalC- 
smiled, and bent himself fornrard, as eontio 
nued:>— 

The week that*s gone by, d’ye see me, airsal 
tory, d’ye see me, thro’ an* thro’, icame afore bis 
worship an* myselt^long may his worship reigni 
“*^0* the name-hehad on him was Shaum-'U'Jittts^ 
iha; —^an* he was brought to lis by a man o* the 
Dunns; and that man wanted to make it as clear 
as a whistle that Shawn had a way of ating mut¬ 
ton that never hard the noise o’ the butcher-knife, 
rubbing to his steel; an’ he thried to down-face 
the Mayor an* myself, d’ye see me,That the sheep 
he found, ’wid the skhin on id,'undher my-poor 
Shawn’s roof, was a sheep of his own, by rason 
Uiat it had his mark tarred on id. Sud, Shawn 
^ spoke wid one Roger Divey; an’ sure it turned 
out, in the long run, that poor JShawn-^fausika 
was a born-nathril,* without the wit te 'stale a 
thraneen out of a field, not to talk of a clever, ac¬ 
tive sheep, that *ud be runnin’ about the field, on 
his fawr legs;—an’, anyhow, no one that hai^ 
Shawn spakin’ could think he ever had an ounce 
o* sin^e in his head; an* so, d’ye see me, Masther 

• Qinpktoa. 
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'BlandeU^ we proved 4 liat the bar- 

was a poor fool of a sheep, just like Shewii^ 
and that she wouldn’t stay in Dunn’s fields, ^hm 
-made her way out of it, not knowin’ where she 
w^as goin’, or what she was doin’,; an* ran into 
'Sha^a’e^cabin, sm’ happened to fall upon 4 heibUl- 
an* kiH herself.” 

During this wily appeal for a heavy retaining 
rfee, Qeorge Blundell’s thoqghts >had lapsed mto a 
train of agonized reflection^ so that not an echo^ 
Jli^er’s voice intelligibly reached his ear. Ji was 
only when the man stopped speaking that he awoke 
to a sense of the necessity of again addressing 
him. 

«But you have not yet told me the nature df 
the charge brought against nie.” 

** By vartue o* the oath, d’ye see «me, it was aaj 
onough to put oAT Juff Carroll at a nonplusb; .bu^ 
it give work to a raal counsbellor to make the 
rigtit appear against Connor Kennedy; he is a 
knowin’ ould pet-tbx/’ 

“ Connor Kennedy ? what of him ?” demanded 
Geoige Blundell. 

*^Why, barrin’ there’s one to make the riglst 
appear against him, it wouldn’ t be pleasant to kiss 
tte book on the wrong side; and to prove that 
■there yras no burglary at his dour, an’ no takin*, 
forcin’, an’ carryin* away, why at arums, a body 
that goes by the name of his daughther, Misthress 
Anny Kennedy, spinsther, d’ye see me ?” 

George Blundell started up, an d ■ 
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' “ Heaven and earth, have I understood youl” 
he said: “ do you assert that* Miss Kennedy has 
been forced firom her /ather*8 house?” 

R(^er laughed quietly, incredulously, and peace- 
makingly, as upon former occasions he had been 
in ^e habit of doing, at the first vain attempt to 
disavow guilt, on the part of undoubted offenders, 
against the law. 

“ 1 say, my young Masther, d’ye see me, is it an 
cmadhoMn* is in my coat?” 

■ • “Answer my question! resumed George Blun¬ 
dell, in a loud overbearing voice. 

“ "V^hoo 1 —pallaloo I sure he wants to frighten 
us now, entirely, like others I have known befinre j 
him in the same purty condition!” aaid R<^er, 
sneeringly; “ and so, my young genteel, you pur- 
tend not to know that Miss Anny Kennedy was 
' forced, and taken and carried away, long afore 
day-break this morning? and may be you won’t 
look at that?” drawing a paper out of his bosom, 

“ and may be you wouldn’t see, into the bargain, 
that it’s'a warrant, made out by his worship and 
myself, to make a caption o’ you, your own self— 
fqr the same ?” 

George Blundell snatched up the paper; read it 
frowningly; groaned aloud; flung himself into bis 
bed, and muttered ** All is right—proceed in your 
business.” 


• Fool. 
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“ Maning to say that you’re ready to ^o before 
his worship ?” demanded Roger. 

“ Yes, meaning to say exactly that.” 

** And who’s to plade for you, my young squire ? 
where is the fee to bring you out o’ your throii* 
ble?” 

Do your duty, and curse you! I have no mo* 
ney to give you,” answered Geoi^e. 

Roger immediately summoned his assistants; 
they were quickly by his side. At first, the cap¬ 
tured man did not seem to heed any thing around 
him. After a pause, however, he was heard to 
say, in a low voice, “ Father, father!” and then 
suddenly changed into high passion—“ but no— 
after all your promises, you are not a father to 
me! Oh Anny, Anny! all this is too horriblel 
When, or how can 1 rejoin you, now? Oh—^thttS^ 
—thus it is easy I” —he sprang towards the iJoor, 
seemingly unconscious of any one’s presence: but 
he found himself interrupted. 

^‘Give way there, at your peril!” he cried 
aloud. 

Roger technically touched him on the shoulder, 
and arrested him as the king’s prisoner—and BfOr» 
ger’s myrmidons closed round him; and when he 
ofiered violence, overpowered and secured him, 
In fact, ‘George Blundell behaved too furiuuslyi 
the swords of the town bailiff were drawn; and 
bleeding fromwiany, though slight wounds, he was 
eventually led away captive. 

The rumour of‘Anny Kennedy’s abduction soon 
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spread wide and far; a magistrate of some intelli¬ 
gence—^a man, indeed, of some wisdom and dis¬ 
cretion,** came to the aid of the Mayor of the town, 
and George Blundell was brought before their wor¬ 
ships. 

The proofs of at least participation in the legal 
offence became satisfactorily established against 
him. To say nothing of Grace Carroll, Patrick 
Donnelly swore that Geoige Blundell was one of 
those who had bound and gagged him; and the 
circumstances of his stealthy entry into his los¬ 
ings about day-break; the finding the loose outride 
Coal, the slouched hat, and the mask upon the 
chair in his bed-room; and last, though not .least, 
his having gone to bed without fully undressing, 
blether with the soils upon the clothes he had 
slept in, formed strong corroborative testimony— 
neither did any^e^nget that in just such a coat, 
hat, and mask, each of the abductors had entered 
the premises of Connor Kennedy. 

Geoige Blundell vainly tried to shatter or shake 
' the chain of evidence wound round him. Indeed, 
he met legal proofs with nothing but angry or im¬ 
passioned assertions. He proclaimed his innocence; 1 
he clamoured to be set free, vehemently and ab¬ 
surdly pledging life and honour; and swearing to 
the pledge by the most awful name that Anny 
Kennedy should quickly be restored to her guar- 
diun, were she to be found on the face of the 
earth. The directing magistrate naturally re¬ 
garded all this but as a boyish ruse to escape the 
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coii8e<]tieiice8 which hung over (he prisoner’s head, 
scornfully expressing his wonder at the silliness, 
which would expect, or even seem to expect, that 
such proposals should be complied with. 

•Mr. G>nnor Kennedy was present during the in* 
vestigation. He sat al<me and apart, stiU shedding 
tears, rocking his person to and fro, and not utter¬ 
ing a word. George Blundell fixed his eye upon 
him; appealed to him for protection or confidence, 
and asked him to become legal security for his re^- 
appearance, provided he were allowed to issue 
-forth on his Quixotic expedition for the recovery of 
Anny; but Mr. Kennedy would not raise up bis 
eyes, and, in addition to his former gesticulation, 
only clasped his hands t<^ether. In fact, George 
Blundell was fully committed to prison. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


For a good distance, the way taken by Anny 
Kennedy, or rather by. her self-elected guardians, 
was a long, rough, bye-road; then, much to her 
personal relief, though she cared little about it, 
after rolling over soft turf, the car stopped. A 
solitary mud cabin, one of those inhabited by the 
very poorest of the peasantry, appeared before 
Anny; and she was lifted down from her chariot 
of little ease, and carried through its low door-way 
into the interior apartment; two miserable cham¬ 
bers forming the whole of the space, which its tat¬ 
tered thatched roof covered. 

Here was a single dipt-candle; the earthen 
floor was uneven and unswept; the mud walls 
were damp and bare; rafters and wattles, black¬ 
ened by smoke, canopied Anny’s head; and the 
only furniture consisted of two ricketty, rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, and a bedstead to match. 
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Her'conductors^ hadf^tbrust her into the cheer¬ 
less place, find' tbeb rtilifed, seciinng, as well as 
it permitted,'the-doer epob her. Fora moment 
she stood the middle of the floor, still piuiohed 
and gagged. A woman, wrinkled, and -of a bad 
countenance, entered^ and, with a hand somewhat 
less rough than those whkh had last ministered 
about Anny’s person, restored her to The use of 
her limbs and her tongue. 

Couldhorror agreeably or fitfy be expressed by 
a young and lovely fnee and form, Aniiy Kennedy 
might now be taken as a personifleation of it, as, 
flrsl glaring fearfully around, her eyes finally fas> 
tened on those of her new attendant. 

** Are you of my own sex?” she asked, in 
a beseeching, hopeless tremour of look and 
manner. 

“ You ax me that,” answered the woman, 
“ because tbe wrinkles are on my face, and Be¬ 
cause its fatures are hard-grained and forbiddhi’, 
but there was a-time when my cheek was smooth 
and rosy, and my eye bright and good-humoured, 
and my lip red, and nrtiy foot light; and then I was^ 
blithe, and .used to sing and laugh, as the others 
did, when we all went out a Maying; but I am 
changed now; changed before my time; wrinkled 
before my time; ay, and I know that something is 
come into my face, too, that was not in it at first; 
and although 1 have strength enough to run, I can’t 
do it; the heart weighs me down; it is as heavy 
as lead; and it is rotten with sin.^’ 

VOL. II. 7 
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'^Bat ttlU it is a woman’s heart? It has still 
something of a woman’s nature left in it?” 

** Not a bit» I fear, not a biti I am a devil op the 
face of the earth, hastening <m to my grave, and 
afeard of the world to come.” 

** You have been sinful,” continued Anny, touch¬ 
ing, though agmnst her will, the wretch’s shoulder, 
** you have been sinful, and sin has brought you 
sorrow ? ” 

** Worse than sorrow, it has brought me, yom^ 
nustress; worse than sorrow, it has brought roe: 
it has brought me the untimely wrinkles, and the 
despair.” 

** Then save a fellow-creature from sin, from 
sorrow, and from despair, such as you now know 
and feel,” pleaded Anny: ** were you t^e most 
sinful being that ever outraged heaven, heaven is 
good I One act of Christian charity, such as I im¬ 
plore at your hands, may bring upon your soul the 
grace of repentance, and then the grace of a for¬ 
giving God! Save me I You are still a woman, I 
say—Save me!” 

“ Spake lower,” hoarsely whispered the prema¬ 
ture crone, **and mind what you spake at all; 
there is a guard upon the dour.” 

Tell me, good woman ! Oh! tell me one thing 
at least! in whose power am 1?” 

In the power of one that never yet used his 
power mercifully.” 

^ The man who is called the strange man of the 
Inch?” 
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** Yes, asthore; it’s in his hands yon are. ” 

Oh Grod! oh God! Oh! if there is but a drop 
of compassion in you, let it melt and flow fdr me, 
thent Oh woman! good, good woman, whatever 
is in the power of human gratitude to do, 1 will 
do for you in return! you say you have been sin¬ 
ful, and that you are unhappy; I will take yotl^o 
my very bosom; I will call you my friend, my de- 
Kverer, my earthly saviour; I will—humbly de¬ 
pending on Him for help—I will teach you to hope 
in God! I will pour the balm of hope, and as far 
as I know how, of repentance, upon the canker 
of sin, that you say is eating away your heart! 
ITes, by my prayers, 1 will endeavour to reconcile 
you with heaven; while we live together in this 
world, I will be the consoler, and—for Providence 
has given me the means to do it—the clierisher of 
your earthly lot! Yes, yes! and I will sooth your 
death-bed, loo; I will whisper into your dying ear 
the promise of that mercy, from your God, which 
1 now kneel to beg of you for myself! ” 

The woman intertwined her Angers, crossed 
her bands over her forehead and eyes, and 
sobbed. 

Oh, I see it! ” |>nrsued Anny, ** compassion for 
a woman in misery is yet in your nature! you 
will—^you will—be my best frirad, and pre¬ 
server 1** 

** Whist!” said the wretch, as she hastily unco¬ 
vered her face. ^ Tears, newly struck out of the 
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ro€k-*->ber own heart—trickled through furrows 
made by wriokle? tfiat had truly called 
uatimeJy ; and, as> 'she raided her skinny finger to 
claim attention, her eyesf fixed' kindly, bomanely, 
. and, indeed, almost with the expression of the wo¬ 
manly protection for which Anny had pleadedy 
upon her unhappy yoiing prisoner. 

“ Yes, the hour of your thiialis come; but, be 
of stout heart; lift up your sperrits, and pray tbe 
good God you believe ki! - 

The woman turned her eyes towards the croaky, 
creaking door; it was flung open, and the bug-bear 
of our tale stood within its threshold. 

** And the time is come, too, to use the paper, 
that the Mayor of Wind-gap gave you," whis¬ 
pered tbe woman suddenly. 

**Retire!” said tlie strange man'of tbe Inch,in 
a voice of stem and established authority. The 
miserable individual he addressed did not seem to 
have tbe lightest power of daring to disobey his 
command. She quickly, passed him, and left tbe 
apartment He closed th^ door.; 

After the whispered hint, of; her late attendant, 
Anny recollected that, since the day—not very 
long ago, indeed—upon which Maurteen Maher 
had given her the document in question, she had 
taken care to keep it about her person: now, while 
her heart throbbed almost to bursting, and while 
her eye renftained as if spellrboqnd upon the coun- 
tunance of the, abhorred individual with whom she 
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found herself alone, Anny confusedly searched for 
it. But, in her great agitation, as also in her wo> 
manly disinclination to manifest her actions, Anny’s 
trembling fingers made a useless attempt 

Her companion turned round and approached 
her. As he advanced, she retreated, step by step. 

Now, beautiful Anny, do not shun me in this 
way,’’ he said, whether in a tone of conciliation, 
or of irony, it must have been an experienced and 
a nice ear which could have judged, “This is 
certainly not a very elegant place to pay my re¬ 
spects to you in; but it is by necessity, not by 
.choice, that I meet you under its lowly roof. 
There was no admission for me in your own house; 
1 would not take the liberty of inviting you to 
mine, as it is a bachelor’s establishment, you know; 
and, therefore, we meet upon the first neutral 
ground nearest at hand; but no matter where, dear¬ 
est girl, since I at last enjoy the bliss of speaking 
with you;—of declaring to you how much I have 
sufiered in the want of such an opportunity, since 
the first blessed day my eyes rested upon you; or, 
indeed, as the sensible people about here say, my 
one eye,—though, perhaps, if it were necessary, I 
could show, for your particular satisfaction, a pair 

of them; and so, my beloved Anny Kennedy-” 

“Man!” interrupted Anny, <Mreadful, though, 
^ let me tell you, not now dreaded man! dare not to 
come near me, if you would not trample upon my 
corpse.” Her bands were still moving rapidly 
about her person. 

7 * 
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«Tut! tut! my all-beauteous queen; his u ala 
in you, a mortal sin, to talk so; leave death to re¬ 
venge himself on old age and deformity, but speak 
of living, and of living only, and for happiness^ 
too, while your young bloom is upon you. En¬ 
chanting Anny ! I am not the scarecrow you have 
been used to think I am; come, I can woo with 
smiles, if you wish it, as nice as any petit naaVtre.” 
He took her hand, and encircled her with his arm; 
a screani of direst agony burst from Anny. 

<(Be calm, dearest girl, be calm! Ido not in¬ 
tend to be rough or ofiensive; there, ait you down, 
and do not tremble soand be placed her, rather 
gently for him, upon one of the ricketty chairs, 
and sat upon tlie other, some distance from her. 

Anny glared at him with a frenzied eye, and, 
with both her hands, grasped her frail seat, as if it 
could have been a protection to her. 

^‘Oh, yes, yes, I see it;—they have been fright¬ 
ening you with absurd stories of me, Anny; and I 
told you as much at our first interview;—Oh, to 
be sure, the old gabblers have put it into your 
head, that the good, respectable devil, (I always 
speak deferentially of every body, ’tis a safe habit,) 
and myself have been < hail-fellows, well-met;^ but 
I don’t recollect the exact spot of ground, or the 
exact ship, or even the little drinking parlour, in 
which we have ever yet sat down togkher. One 
thing, however, I dp frankly admit;—I am, by na¬ 
ture, the adorer, the slave, the humblest, the most 
abject slave, of woman^s beauty. It ever has ruled, 
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and it now does, and it ever must, rule my lot on: 
earth; and if there be finothpr, and a happier, and a 
pleasanter world, in that other, too; come, daareat 
Anny, and I call you sensible Anpy, into the bar¬ 
gain, because I know every body gives you a cha¬ 
lkier for understaiKling and intellect, beyond your, 
years;—but, come, as one of the most buggaboo 
things about me, have they not told you of a one- 
half of my visage that ie depaofiiaeally frightAil? 
and of a certain mark upon this cheek, which you 
have not yet seenP-^and, yet, beautiful Anny, 
need 1 tell you, that i can refute all their gossip, 
aa I now do tlieir humbug tales, upon ihis score, at 
least? pray do look, Anny; do look up at me, and 
see if the mark of the deviPsclaw is really visible 
to your maiden eye/^ 

There certainly was a smile of male coquetry 
in the now unclouded brow of the strange man,, 
as he fully unveiled his features;, nor was the smile 
wanting in stern beauty. And gashes certainly 
appeared, though at present cicatrized upon his hi¬ 
therto disgfiised cheek; but none that could not be 
accounted for, by fair encounter, on the battle¬ 
field, nor reconciled with a general impression of 
manly comeliness.' At a somewhat younger age, 
and without a wound, the strange man’s counte¬ 
nance must certainly have been handsome. As 
he playfully twitched off his black handkerchief, 
Anny’s nerves quivered almost to madness, or 
dissolution; so confused and so enervated was her 
state of mind, that Grace Ci^roU’s late anecdotes 
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- hid real powet over it; and she could not help ex¬ 
pecting to see, upon the half of his face hitherto 
shut up (like an awkward wing of an old house, 
that is not to be let along with the rest of the pre¬ 
mises,) the fearful marks which her poor maid, 
nay, which even theatrange man himself had hint¬ 
ed, might be found stamped upon it. All feelings 
are, in their strength, relative; and when Anny 
discovered, however, that there was nothing so 
very terrible in the appearance or expression of 
the whole of the strange man’s features, she cer¬ 
tainly experienced a little relief. 

“Well, Anny, after all they say, am I, or am I 
not, a proper man enough?” again approaching 
her; for even the slight change in Anny’s sensa¬ 
tions did not escape his practised observation. 

But now her agonies returned; nay, became 
augmented. Her hands suddenly ceased their ra¬ 
pid and nervous search, and she clasped them 
tightly together, as, in deep despair, she muttered 
to herself— 

“ Gone, gone, gone—and my last hope with 
it!” 

« What is gone? and what do you mean by that 
pretty phrase, my beauty?” He still moved his 
chair; she had pushed hers close to the wall. 

The smile and glance, accompanying these 
words, produced through Anny’s frame that kind 
of spasmodic affection of disgust, which might 
have been inspired by the sudden and near appear¬ 
ance of a loathsome reptile. 

\ 
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e0 

nienjy’ on mo shd eried^ falHiig. upon- 

hcsr knees. 

The rather do I ask •you.Xo hovo pity nn 
he answered, pooping to raise her up. She re¬ 
bounded to her feet, screaming forth— . 

Touch Ihe not, yaiain--rfoul viHain, touch me 
not!—I api not weak nor unprotected, although 
but a girl, and alone with you.—Heaven is my. 
strength apd my protector—and will be your pu¬ 
nisher —Again she retreated as J&r as she coul(i 
from him* 

“Ha! ha! by the rood, I think I am stepping^ 
back into my boyhood, when it tused to be my sil¬ 
ly creed that smiles and tears alone, to say nothing 
of knee-bendiog,. were a woman’s persuaders.— 
fla! ha!—vanity, vanity, oh ! dear vanity 1 thott 
mrt the last foible to abandon lis!—Yes, some folly 
whispered to me that, forsooth, I ought to try to 
flatter yo» into good Jiumour;—well, no matter; 
—but, as the old saying goes—* One fool makes 
many; but the old fool is worse than any.’ Bat 
now we change tack, my brisk little beauty. By 
heavens! 1 love to grapple, either in war, or in 
love, with whatever promises, by a good,-coura¬ 
geous struggle, to make victory the sweeter 1—Up 
with speaking-trumpet, first, however, before 
broadsides and bangers; and so, listen to me, 1 
say, Anny Kennedy—First, 1 love you;—ay, dote 
on you; ay, more than ever I did in my life upon 
girl or woman, excepting one g>ri> a long time 
ago, who can now make no i^estion between us: 
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TO 

or, it least, no question to my disadvantage. But 
that is not all—There is yet another motive which 
urges me to be friends with you—^Your father and 
myself were, once upon a time, very dear friends 
ahd- 

**HahP’ interrupted Anny, ‘*my father and 
you?—^And how, then ,—** and she could utter no 
more. 

<< How, then, does it follow, you would ask, that 
1 see any reason to wish to make his daughter, 
also, my dear friend—ay, and upon my own terms? 
—have taken the question from your own dear 
lips; and I will answer it—thus:—^Yes, Anny Ken* 
nedy, it is exactly because your father and I were 
such veiy dear friends that your faUier’s daughter 
is here, to*night’^ 

<< If you knew him so well, who was my fa¬ 
ther?” 

** Who was your fathmr?—^Who is, you. mean? 
The man who, very naturally, has brought you up; 
t the man you live with; the man from whose house 
1 have enticed you hither.” 

He is not!—I know he is not 1—You now in¬ 
vent a falsehood for some devilish purpose I” 

<^No, Anny; I am sure of what 1 say; Connor 
Kennedy is your father; though, so closely was it 
his practice to keep his little amusements, that nei¬ 
ther 1 nor any one else can hint to you who your 
mother might have been. Yes; and that same 
Connor Kennedy once was the dear friend I hare 
spoken about A reptile!—” continued the 
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Strange man, suddenly bursting into passion, and 
stamping on the clay floor, while his brows became 
tangled into a hateful frown, his cheeks pale, his 
eyes flashing, his lips fiercely curving,, and almost 
fmthing—“A reptile l*^First, alow, mean, crawl¬ 
ing-reptile—then, a slimy, wriggling, slippery, 
evading reptile—and at last, an ungrateful, base, 
dastardly, reptile—who, while he was nurtured 
Acre—here on my heart—and while I slept— 
trustingly, happily slept—stung me, right over 
that very heart—ay, shot and spat his own very 
venom into it, till its core and veins became poi¬ 
soned—poisoned into a circulation of liquid, run¬ 
ning fire—poisoned into rage—into madness—into 
detestation of its fellow hearts—and till, at length, 
it can feel no joy hut of that revenge upon him, 
in something like the fashion of wrong for wrong 
—measure for measure!” 

He strode up and down the small apartment, as 
might a yet untamed tiger in his new cage. Anny 
was terrified into absolute silence. He suddenly 
stopped and looked upon her; and his features half- 
changed into a difierent though, a not less fearful 
expression, as he went on— 

You have heard me, Anny Kennedy!—Your 
father was that viper to me 1 after heaping kind¬ 
ness upon bis head—and—idiot that I was!—cast¬ 
ing my heart’s afiection, too, upon thfe heap—he 
robbed me—meanly, treacherously, robbed me of 
the woman whom, in early youth; I loved better 
than my own soul—and who, had he permitted 
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her to become mine, might hare swayed and soft* 
ened that soul into something good 4mong tnea>— 
and, perhaps, sa^ed it for a hereafter!—But tush, 
tush 1—no matter now!—We are (JUits at kstI— 
You, Anny Kennedy, stand before me —his 
daughter—Connor Kennedy’s daughter!—Ay, 
and by heaven, full as beautiful, and I beliere as 
pure, as her of whom he plundered me!” 

Anny’s shrieks again arose terrifically. 

“The paper! the paper!—” whispered a Toice 
close at her ear. Despairing, and agonized as she 
was, Anny could, with an instant’s glance, ascer* 
tain that the voice came through a chink in the 
slight and frail wall, or rather partition, at her 
back.—“ God help me! I have it not!”—she an¬ 
swered, aloud.—And then her poor shrieks con¬ 
tinued, piercing up higher and higher. The 
awakened ruffian held her in his grasp. Her de¬ 
licate attire became discomposed; her maiden neck 
despoiled of its fragile covering. By a touch of 
her own spasmed hands, she ascertained this fact: 
and instantly glancing downwards, farther dis¬ 
covered a sealed piiper, half-pushing out from be¬ 
neath her corset;—one moment’s strength she was 
then able to summon up;—nerved by it, she hurled 
her assaulter some distance from her;‘—^snatched 
the now fully recognised document from its hiding 
place; stretched it forward to him at arm’s length; 
and, panting and gasping, and 'Swallowing down 
her words, said-^ 

“ Here-read this—’ I is fo** 
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He plucked it from her hand. She crossed her 
arms over her bosom, and was still able to stand 
upright, on her tottering limbs, watching him. 

It has been noticed that there was but one feeble 
taper in the miserable apartment. To this he went j 
broke the heavy and rude seal of the letter ad¬ 
dressed to him, and began to peruse it. 

Anny’s eyes devoured his movements, and the' 
expression of his features. The talisman was in 
his hand!—For good or for evil to her?—She saw 
him start—frown—look amazed and baffled— 

angry and tamed—incredulous and shaken-—: 

twice hfe read the writing, and then hollowed out 
—A lie !-^a lie, by the heaven!—-Who gave 
you this?”—springing back, and scowling upon 
Artny. 

She was about to pronounce her old friend’s 
name; but although Maurteen Maher had not 
formally bound her to secrecy—nay, although, in 
a jocose way, be had fold her to give his compli¬ 
ments, with the letter, to the strange man—still, a 
generous fear of evil result that night to him, at - 
the hands of so desperate a character, checked her 
tongue, and she answered that she would not re¬ 
veal who was the writer. 

“What!—^refuse to yield up the author of this 
annoying falsehood I—^Do you not dread my ven¬ 
geance t” 

“ No 11 dread you, now, in nothing I”—she cou¬ 
rageously answered:—** for, attempt to deny it, as 

YOt. II. 8 
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you may—the paper. yo*? tnilb—««ud yo« 
know it does—and 1 am safe! and 1 defy you 
. -s h e sank down at last. 

The ferocious, as well as strange, man, after 
looking at her, scrutiniziogly, and, perhaps, at last, | 
kindly, seemed awed; at least, by her words, and 1 
manner, if, indeed, they bad not helped to con¬ 
vince him of the assertions of Maurteen Maher’s 
epistle;—and he muttered aade— 

By the word! and that speech was not like the 
daughter of Connor Kennedy and some unknowa 
obscure peasant—” * 

He then placed his hand upon a chair; raised it 
up slowly; put it do\yfi again, in the middle of the 
floor; sat upon it, bis hands hanging by his side; 
and continued to gaze, attentively, if not respect¬ 
fully, at Anny. 

She was still sunk upon he^\yeak limbs, power- | 
less, but not afraid, before him; her gentle arms i 
were still closely folded over her neck, After a ! 
pause, be arose; pushed open the crazy door, and 
called loudly into the othef, apajrlment-—“ A cup 
of water here!” 

Immediately Anny’s late attendant re-entered, 
with tlie beverage he bad .^demanded;—Ask that 
young lady to taste it,” he continued:—^“And, 
hark ye; place her cloak round her shoulders^ and 
seat her as comfortably as you can upon -the bed* 
side.” 

I will sit up,” said ^Qtty, “if I capj, but not if 
you approach mcr” 
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'*• I will not touch you, now,** he answeVed, in a 
tone t«hich Anny could not at all understand. 

With the assistance of ttie woman, she wa^ 
however, soon disposed of at her ease, compara- 
tivciy speaking. 

^ Leave us again—” resumed the strange 
man; and, as before, bis vassal hurried out of the 
room. 

“ Let her stay—let her stay requested Anny. 

“ No, if you please; for I now really wish to in-- 
terchange a word with you, which no one must 
overhear. She is, however, outside this door, and 
a loud sound of your voice may call her.—^Be 
calmer, therefore^ I entreat yon;-»-and when I do 
entreat you, be assured you may be calm.—^You ' 
told me, awhile ago, that you were not Connor 
Kennedy’s child. What grounds had 5rou fbr say¬ 
ing that 1*' 

His own assertions,** answered Anny—which 
I take as the truth, sooner than those ^ any other 
living creature.” 

“Hum—that’s nothing;—nothing at all. Has 
be not told you who really are your parents?** 

“ No; I know not, from any source oS Informa¬ 
tion, Who are my father and mother; but I am 
sure that. Connor Kennedy is not my fatheiv-nnd 
I am aim sure that if you knew my father, as you 
assert, you must have known my mother too; and 
. that, thet^ore; this may procure Us both more 
pattkularinfbrfnRtion on the subject.** 
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She undid fh>m her neck the riband which 
taioed the niiniature-pprtraits of which mentioii 
has before been made, and handed the locket to 
him. 

Again he hurried to the taper; again he became 
passionately and wildly affected; and after some 
time asked her,—“ And from whose band did you 
receive this T* 

« From my mother’s—on her dying bed.” 

“ You speak the holy truth, now T” 

“ I .do—to the utmost of my belief and know* 
ledge.” 

« Well, that’s enough—that must do;” he again 
fixed his eyes upon the locket, turning it from side 
to side. He paused—he sighed—he smiled—he 
huighed. He rose up deliberately, muttering— 

a strange, strai^e world.” 

“ Girl, I am cheated out of my revenge for the 
present;”—he resumed, aloud;—though, perhaps, 
not quite that,,either; let us not conclude too has¬ 
tily: we will look into this affair;—and even if 
my dear revenge does escape me in this shape, 
there may be another road tq^ en old,:—a long* 
hoped object.” 

Anny was left alone—^she had scarce leisure to 
return tfianks to Heaven when the priestess of 
these mysterious <^i’^monies once more reappeared 
before her. . . 

“ The paper makes you quiet for the present,’ ’ 
she said—<*God grant that tbipgf tnay turn up 
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60 as to keep us both quiet for the tiiue to 
come/* 

Tears were again in the unhappy creature’s 
eyes; Anny threw her arms round her neck- 
placed her head confidingly on her sinful shoulder, 
and cried plentifully over the heatings of her sinful 
heart 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Evew upon occa^oDs almost common-place to 
other men, George Blundell was the creature of 
passion. It will not, therefore, be wondered at 
that,_ in his present situation, he felt fearfully af¬ 
fected ;—in fact, the world had scarcely yet tamed 
down,' in the slightest degree, his youthful im¬ 
pulses to prepossession on any object. His love 
for Anny, and her love for him, had become the 
very essence of his existence. An anticipation of 
losing her, when only called up, in moments of 
real security, by self-tormenting fancy, had never .. 
failed to melt him into tears, or rouse him into 
absurd vehemence; while he used to sit, quite 
sure of her afiections, and of her guardian’s per¬ 
mission to visit her, alone at his winter fire-side, 
or upon the roots of an old tree, or upon the ri¬ 
ver’s bank, in summer. 

It would, therefore, be difficult to describe him 
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in hid pratent abode. The door of hi» cell was 
closed upon him. He stood in^ the middle of its 
jWFrow floor. ** I have lost her!” he said —** she ^ 
has been forced from me for ever! and it is my 
father,’^ he added, laughing idiot^like^*^ ’tis my 
Otvii father, to whom 1 am indebted for that!”— 
This idea grew into certainty, until he nearly felt 
the impulse to dash himself headlong against the 
rough walls that surrounded him. Despair—dulli 
dogged despair followed. Against one of those 
walls he now leaned his right shoulder; his arms, 
we may say, fell.from him, and hung unmoved at 
his sides. He could not be said to think, or, per¬ 
haps^ even distinctly to feel. He subsequent^ 
called to mind, that, after bis sullen, leaden fit, 
though at what time be could not tell, he bad be* 
come suddenly, and, as it were, only physically 
impelled to rush to the dodr of his prison, in the 
mad and vague thought of bursting it open; and 
that then he had fallen down on bis mattress, 
quite exhausted, and forgetful.of every thing. 

A night and part of a day passed on, and he 
seemtd to sink into a gloomy, broodi^, idle mo- 
roseness. Food had been o^red. to him, but he 
did not even think of it. Thei turnkey had ap*- 
peared, and disappeared, and no wiHrd esospad his 
iipst nor had sleep. reUeved him for; one, in* 
stunt; . ■ • ‘ 

It was again the neon. of day. The turnk^ 
entered; placed a letter in bis bandm andv making 
a aignef eantipQ,:<luiited tbe'celh . • 
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George Bltind^ glanced at the twpeP8cripti(M), 
'and be ■was instantly eiiect on his feet, hk face 
Bbshed, and his band trembling. Mattering its 
-centients to himself, with dried and vrhite ’lips, be 
tmstitjr ®vet the episWe. 

What I ** be cried,««what is this! am 1 reattr 
the tmaoiac wretch I have sbnddered to Hiink i 
Might become? >Hdve i hot toiled bard to cad 
down myiboiling blood, and to still fny Uurdddng 
temples? or have my eyes 'lost their power of 
sense? it is a letter, add m her han^writng. 
Well; I may hnrre mkiinderetood its meaning. 1 
have been in Ais place ibr some 'time, withoat 
ideep or food, and, perhaps^ am not now able to-see 
or to understand rightly ; so i will tiy and man 
myself, and then read it agnim** 

^ He did so; it began, 

><<1 am compelled to write to you by an autho¬ 
rity which I must not gainsay—-;'' 

^Compelled to write to me? And was com¬ 
pulsion necessary, Anny? "By an authority you 
must not gainsay? What author!^? she 

was precieding the word **authority'^With ^e 
termi^* dear," and then blotted it out There k 
■^rful mystery in this. But let me read on. 

And i write for the purpose of informifig you 
tbatyou are no longer to think of me as you have 
done; that, by all and every means in your power, 
you must* expel from your heart its Jove for me. 
If I am to ;^dge by the struggle in my own bosom, 
this will be a triily dkfichlt thtd^cfor^foil; but you 
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bpon to attempt' if;' tiay/to'master it. 
•la explanation, I am permitted only to say, that I 
never can be your wife, for that an irnpassafoie 
blarrier has been sudd^ly placed' between uf/. 
®iit,' whatever may be the consequences, I will 
a^d that I am very, very miserable in the new 
circumstances which surround me. Is it not a 
terrible thing td feel repugnance where I am called 
on' to bestow a£[ectidn-~where, ^indeed, it is now 
my duty to bestow it? * For farther satisfaction on 
this unhappy subject, I can but refer you to him 
who was my guardian—Mr. Connor Kennedy. 
Farewell, • Farewell, ' '■ 

- Axwr.” 

Spite of continued interruptions on the part of 
Oeorge Blundell, we have given the remainder of 
this letter in an unbroken form to the reader. 
The nature of his interruptions will be easily 
guessed at, though we do not venture to define 
them. We can only coldly narrate certain com 
elusions upon which the young man’s mind jumped; 
after fully comprehending the words—and, indeed, 
but the words alone—of what had been written 
to him. 

A barrier 1 and one that he could not pass ? 
Who dared to erect it? Who dared to say that 
he was unable to over-leap any barrier, no matter 
what in nature, which the craft, or the cunning, 
or the skill, or the malice, or the villany of man 
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was capaVIe of up between him nnd Jib 

soul’s idol ?. Tush or moundrels were but 

isoposii^ on her fears^ or her judgmenjU Tmbl 
by heaven, be thonght it were an ea^ thing to 
ewim across an Atlantic w^hout resting, or clear 
an Alp at a bouo4, oo that Am^y Kennedy coaid be 
made sure of at the far^eide of either. 

But he would still try to understand this myste¬ 
rious letter.—*Again, what was the nature of the 
barrier it spoke of !f She could never bo his wifis* 
Why tleorge Blundell suddenly telt that he com 
piebended the whole question. Anoy Kennet^ 
could, now, never be his wife, only because stitt 
had become, or was about to become, the wife of 
another! Of what other? His father? No. Evil 
as was the nature of that father, a thought so hor- 
tible could pot be eatertahpeA ’^^1 refer you to 
him wAo ttm my guardian who was my .guardian. 
And how bad he ceased to be her guardian ? How, 
but by changing |>osition towards her^-4u>w, 
but by becoming her husband I Oh 1 1 thank God 
for that thought; for now my hand can fall-^un- 
stained by a parent’s blood—upon (be bead of the 
true hypocrite, and of the true villain. Blood I 
did I say blood ? Fy, fy; no, not that; but I will 
question him; I will question him: amb were be 
coiled up tenfold in his duplicity, he must give 
plain answers to an outraged and . most miserable 
creature.” . 

(jeor^c Blundell turned to the door of bis cell, as 
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if to (fepkri; he Became rennntde^ that he 
was a prisoner, and then he again fell upon hit 
straw, exhausted and groaning wretchedly. 

For many hours, indeed, he lay as still as if life 
liad quitted him, his blood-shot eyes vaguely fixed 
on a poiht. The turnkey again entered; he de* 
fiberately arose and demanded who had been the 
bearer of the letter ? The man could, or would, 
<Mily answer that it had been delivered at the jail 
door by a person unknown to him. A heavy bribe 
induced him, however, not only to furnish bis 
prisoner with writing materials, but also to engage 
to have conveyed to its destination a letter which 
Geoi^e Blundell proposed immediately to begin. 
So, the young man wrote to Mr. Connor Kennedy; 
and, when the epistle 'was despatched, he turned 
to bis food and ate it voraciously. 

The following were the contents of this letter. 

** 1 presume, sir, it is not withotit your know- 
le^e that I have received to-day a note from 
Anny; she who was to have been my Anny: mine, 
by the ties of mutual and admitted afieetion;—tby 
mutual pledgesby mutual vows and oaths.—But 
now she informs me that she never can be my 
wife; for that * there is an impassable barrier sud^ 
denly placed between us ;* and she instructs me to 
apply to you for a full explanation of Jier strange 
and obscurd wordSi Vou know well, for it must 
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have been by jour contrivance, that jour servant 
|rave the false testimony of which 1 am momenta* 
niy the victim; you know well 1 cannot wait upon 
you; and that, therefore, my demand for an ex¬ 
planation roust, for the present, confine itself to 
writing. But I caution you not to dally or trifle 
with me. No one is better aware than yourself 
how unjustly I am detained here; but, Mr. Ken* 
nedy, as surely as I am an innocent man, I shall 
speedily be free againand then, sir, we can meet 
face to face, should your refuel to satisfy me 
at present make necessary so dangerous an inter¬ 
view. 

** Fours, , 

“ As you may deserve of me. 

In vain did the writer of this spirited epistle turn 
his eye to the prispp door, for hours and hours af¬ 
ter he had sent it away, in expectation of an an* 
8wer. Mr.'Kennedy vouchsafed no reply, either 
personally or in writing. George Blundell roared, 
and foamed, and stamped, and threatened: still to 
mo purpose* Another sleepless,horrible night passed 
oyer his head:—another wretched morning half- 
dawned upon him through the single iron-grated 
window, .pr rather aperture,.of his cell. About 
noon, perhaps, his . usual attendant reappeared^ 
placed aip^ket in bis. hand, and at once left the 
apartmenh George Blundell eagerly tore it open. 
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It Cip^iqed a rery small aaw, a file, a little 

a note without signatuire or, dirgetioDy 
and <ferlainlj not Mr.'Kennody’aliand-writing, 

^ If you desire to learn tidings of Anny Eoime* 
dy,.k>se nf tiioe in availing yourself of t^ means 
of escape herevfith afforded to you. With ,t]^ 
fiJie leed tl^ saw ,cut away three of the. bui^S of 
your prison window; he sure to use tlio.oil freely; 
it wiU prevent noise, and facilitate your wo^ 
,Go on steadily a^d cautiously, and you need fear 
no interruption; 1^ by the time your door U se> 
curgd for the nighty you have succeeded, rein9tve 
the bara You will find a ladder to the windows, 
on the outsidef descend it at once; hut take care 
not to do so before the hour already specified. At 
the foot of . the ladder, you will meet a person 
awaiting you; accost him not; don’t utter a 
whisper; but follow: him silently, and he will 
' lead you to one who can fully satisfy you on all 
' the points you at present want to have cleared 
tip*’’ ; 

' Carefully, very carefully, notwithstanding the 
^ feverish state of his mind and body, did Geofijge 
Blundell follow these directions of his unknown, 

' though experienced, friend. With might and 
main he worked, and without an instant’s cessar 
sation; and yetso stealthily that bei<mild sparge 
^ have disturbed a mouse in his celt Before, the 
last nightly visit had , been paid to him, his task 
was done; the bars being cut tbroitgh,at,eiU|er 
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sidei and only aKificially retained in their places^ 
and when his cell door was closed upon him, he 
quickly rethoVed those previously formidable oIh 
stacl^ between hini and liberty. At a glance 
he recognised the promised ladder: at another, 
though dimly seen in the dark, the promised 
iigure of a man, at its foot The next instant he 
was descending from the Window; and the next 
was in a narrow lane which skirted the rear of 
the jail. And now the person who bad been 
waiting for him stood at some distance, closely 
r muffled up, and making signs to him to follow. 
Without speaking a Word, as he had been in¬ 
structed to do, George Blundell pursued the steps 
of his dumb guide, who immediately began to walk 
rapidfy away.' But before leaving the spot, he 
observed two other men steal towards the ladder, 
lower it, and burry off With it in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, on theiir shoulders. 

He threaded, after his conductor, the least 
frequented streets which, in that quarter of the 
town, led to the suburbs. They then made a 
wide circuit of the environs, and, at length, with¬ 
out passing through the city, stopped in an ob¬ 
scure street, at that ^de of it which was opposite 
to, and most remote from the prison. The man 
gave a single and a cautious knock at the door of 
a inean-looking house'; it was instantly opened. 
A dull lamp lighted the staircase. The guide 
> stood still at the bottom of the stairs, and mo¬ 
tioned to Geoige Blundell to ascend them.— 
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Geoi^ge did so, and rapidly entered a room at 
their head. He looked around him; he was 
alone; hut he heard a heavy foot coming up after 
bim; and, in a few seconds, hb flashing and ques¬ 
tioning eyes fixed upon the person of the strange 
xnan of the Inch. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


The youth started back, confounded~<< So, 
you are your own man again/^ observed his com* 
panion, smiling dryly. 

« And I owe my liberation to you—father?” 

“To be sure you do; who else but a near 
friend would go to any trouble about you?” 

** You wrote the note, and sent me the thin^ 
that accompanied it?” asgain asked George, 
thoughtfully, and with a painful motive for his 
curiosity. 

** I—I—I—and was not that said note to the 
purpose? Didn’t it understand business?” said 
the strange man, with a strange laugh. 

“ May I inquire who gave you the very useful 
information it contained? The confidant of your 
plot for my escape, I suppose? The person who 
awaited me at the ladder’s foot?” 
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. ^ Do aot speak of the^ ; 

’Ua an awkward expression. Btit you are 
In one tkin^ and Wrong in another; .Qr> rather, 
jFOii right arid wrong together. 1 consulted 
with pobody-r^nor lyaa it ^necessary T ihould 
have done 80 ~-upoh the meana of getting you 
out of that little, high> iron-bwred ' windo w -^ — . 

You foolish cub!—do you think ribbody etrercut 
through an iron bar, before this evening,* but 
yourself ?-H>and as to the man who led you froni 
that place to. this, he is here with you now; for, 
in truth, I only dtunned the eyes of the. persons ^ 
of this houw, to take off my disguise before I 
would come up to you ^becaiise, although they 
are particularly in my oonfidence^nd a good 
many others, too, along with them,^—I donH 
want to make a bother about every thing.” 

So then,^’ said George, ** you know all about 
the file, and saw, and oil, from your own expe¬ 
rience?^’ ' 

<<Certainly, my lad;—and do you^ at this mo* 
xnenh !wish that I had never known any thing 
about them?” 

George Blundell remained for some time sit- 
ting thoughtfully. Without his observation, die 
strange man had closely watched him, and now 
he said, in his most pos^iblyi^oftened toneW 

** I suppose you have had suspicions of me, 
George?” 

Yes/’ answered George, deeiply, and hoarse- 
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I hihreikad ^pibiabs /pf 
hellJabmispkioiisl^’ » . 

• Ah> yjcMi need not my it io vehemenidy;*^ 
YdSy 1 baire beni) told^ as inubh;-n>people bvee 
hioibd ill ihat to me; yaa; a day^ two ago^they 
might have convineed you I had something to do 
with tbn ahdubtiott of (Miai An ny Kennedy;” 

And is it not you who—hairo forced her 
away?” asked George. ' 

^^ IJow eelild I,i«iy hbyi Ustee-to me*—d 
null; be perfoctiy candid with .you. Anny has 
^ oeriaUdy been borroiWedf a four cFenihgs Bi<ioe> 
from thb bouse of her..noiidilal guardian. 

' if. J Jtod taken her why phould I have 

coaxed you of your nice httlb crib, merely 
that we alioold meet here, ibce to faee, and that 1 
should be ready to anawier any of your questions 
aboat her?” - - • ' : 

** 1 don’t see a igood. reaton .why you should 
have done so,” replied George; “ but before we 
go any farther, enswer me ‘ode other^ iUtle ques- 
|ion<^Father and son, as we sit here together, 
answer me one other little question !-^wili you, 
will you?” . 

^ Pooh^noh8efiSe,<^to.bs sure 1; will;—-what 

is it?” '.. 

You knew, nothing loAafever of The violence 
committed on . Anhy Kennedy, before iti oc¬ 
curred?” .. 

The laugh which now estaiped George Blm- 
dell’s companion was so loud, so long, and yet so 
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th^t 4C4il; Sind 

eonfoundedr^f iL^id rtcft onnVliwe-^i# irtCthb- 
idJcail m'.T •* 

** Swear lo it by heaven!” cried Geor^k- ' • ■ 
*•!i«wear ^ to it by liei^ven!*’ 'trti^weWd his 


agreeable associate. 

' ^ And swfear to H by befH'!-^’*' •'' * ‘ ' 

' KfOh-i—that is still mere easy; so-1 fo It 
by hell; as al^ by the l)Ieasant plsic^s that^stny* 


courwl that 'jiort; banks, fivers, ihoalsy sadds, 
caves, and so forth, and all the Other IKtle thin^ 
that make ah ogly hkrbbur seem agreeable iO the 
eye.” , • • ■ - . -• • ^ • 

"But you have now sworn solem’nily^’* i‘eai‘geA 
George Blundell. ; : 

“I have, very solemnly. " Do you u*ish wrO 10 
swear by any thing else? Hai ha, ha!” 

« Well, I must be contented, I su^pe^, with 
your declaration.—Well; you have setme frOe, 
add I thank you. And you have done me' that 
service, too, under a promise of Satisfying VhO 
upon all the points connected with Anny, which 
I Want lo have cleared up. First; then,^WitH 
whom am I to reckon for the outrage committed 
upon her?—Can you point your finget* distinctly 


. ' “ I eaiij very easily.” • ’ ' ■ '■ ■ 

"Name him, then!” cried George Blundell; 
starting up, fiercely. ■ ^ ' . 

" A MKConnor Kenmidy'.” : > 

' " Hat-^My siirtni^s wereilrot unfoiinded!-^! 
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« An4,—now,—lijtUe Annyhusband,” conti¬ 
nued the strange man, smiling quietly. 

<<The villain!—the deep, deep, hypocritical 
villain!” , - 

*^Ahl yes, indeed^ you may well call him 
that” 

**So!” continued Qeorge, walking like a mad¬ 
man aboMt the room; <<1 read aright, then, the 
^ipeantng of her letter to me, the other day; this 
t£W —this is the impassible,barrier, so suddenly 
placed between us!” 

‘‘ Her letter to you the other day?—You have 
received one from her, have you, since you were 
betrayed to prison by, that man?” 

“ 1 have—and here it is,” answered George, 
snatching it from his pocket 

“ May I read it?” 

George hande^ it to him. He perused it at¬ 
tentively. 

“Why, ay, this certainly was enough to make 
you come:to t^e true eonelusion. Ay, ay, ‘he 
who toas her guardian any one may complete • 
||ie.sentence by adding, ‘And who is my hus* 
band,’” , 

“ Sir,” pursued George, ‘f befpre I take a step 
—and a serious one, give me the fullest proof 
that Kennedy and Anny are, at present, man and 
b^e,” 

“ Suppose I could not adduce stronger proof 
than this very letter,-,which you h^ve yourself 
just banded to me, were it not spi^cient JProof 
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posfti're, httweier,' 1 can 4iid irill 
ci| that anoni*—Firsty let uaaee if . vin^ understand 
each othia*a8'to the diaraoter and nature of :thf 
maii youf.aro call^ upon. to< reckon <withJ*^Yoq 
have heard, 1 presume^' that 4 thsagh naniv .lrilaH^ 
he oooewaa juMir-^ahjectlypocir—^that thei riches 
he now pcaseaaea are the rightful properly of the 
v«ry peraon Who resbued 'hrni from his low 
estate; and that with the most tmutterable ii^pau 
titode, and whh Ibe-most devUtsh doplicilyfhb 
diainbenited; in iabt; hie Uarly-benehibtor, who 
loved'him?'’• v"- a-i: fo 

George Blundell nodded assent. > 

' WeUr as we pass along,iWe naaj^reaaohe lit¬ 
tle Oj^ii this Mn Connor Kennedy. 1 Havo'yeu 
any-good grounda for being jniDO othail^ 'ai eiwat 
forty; he if nqt the aaine kind df' mon lie, vrif at 
about twenty? That he is now! incapable of ^dai 
delving ycfu in something ' iof' the- eame r way^ 
though not half so foully as he enoe<deceived the 
Indron and oherisher of hisiyouth?’^ ' ti 
'V^Nb-^-I'have nesueK grounds.” > <' : -; i .-. 
^ f^What hap been ydur own opinion, of ihlin; 
during your acquaintance-with hiin?-^Favqurb^ 
We orenfiiVOurablo?” ” > ; ' ^ * 

V .d xjnhihrooraWb? ‘ ev4h in thh teeth‘ ef 
ward’s assurances, I always disliked hiPibanniani^ 
his language;' aiid hts ajipciflianee i ' ahd 8tts|^dted 
his principles.” <■ •> 

- And you mi^l haye mtide Worse guesses 
diaii those. Fe^ good«^‘ Let us 'ge Oh ^ 
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Vou waited on Oohnor .Kennddy the other day— 
or you met him in.his house, 1 believe,, thou^ 
you had not wished to see him, and then you 
pleaded hard for,Ian Interview With Anny. How ^ 
towards you on thatr^occasion?^’ 

1.remember it well; .with cunning and want 
of Candour;—first, he would have evaded my 
question a]t<(^ether,'thhn . he Teft the room, pro¬ 
mising to use. htf influence..with.ihet* to come 
ddwn to xim;—>4 nd at .last I’gotia message import- 
iDjg that she would not come*do.WoitQ *mei».in con¬ 
sequence of his prohibition; oh! I do l^mem- 
her it” ■ ' 'c i . 1 ■ t 

Good againw ^ After that, however, yon did 
see her, teid became reconciled with her; almost 
imntediateiy, her abductiOn; followed;. .and theny. 
to put yoii outf of' the ivay, a trumpery charge of 
being cohcemed . in that.. aiuldCtioh was made 
against you^—and upop. it—mainly supported by 
one of his own warrants; mark you—-you'Were 
sent to the common jaih from which I have just 
released you. Couple all'these facts with Anny’s 
letter to you, and do you longer require proofs of 
the pseeent real state, of the case? Proof, in fact, 
of my assertion that Connor Kennedy is now the 
husband of the woman who had sworn to wed no 
mao but yourself ?” 

** No!” cried George Bluudell^ ** it is as clear 
as the day-light” 

Well; still a little step farther.. 1 , You: are re- 
lerred^ I see, by ihja letter^ to on explseation 
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with your i)ld frietid^ Mr. Kennedy; Jiair-e yon 
demaiided h?” ' r / : 

• IJia 7 eJ” rej)tfed George, hia tmpa^ 

t^nce and fary every niomeht inoreaaihg. ■ 

And waO it qnlte a satiafactory explanation?^/ 
>« Hell and earth 1 do not mock at irie! The 
villain has returned no answer of any kind!’’ i 
« There, again.' But observe the ibnocehdeof 
the world’s ‘ ways; shown by the artless young 
creature who wrote you this letter. - HiS'.ilupe 
and his victim, by means and wHes which, as 
ye4 we do not even guess kt, she is still simple^ 
heartbd enough to think that the man who has 
deceivedi you both, and, by subornation of per* 
jury; cast you into a dungeon, whence he could 
dream of your departure only' by the Toad to' the 
ga11ow8«->that Ae—that such a man-^would stand 
before your face, and'give you a fair and full ac*< 
count of the machinery by which he robbed.you 
of your young, and beautiful, and ^accomplished, 
and pure-minded Anny.’’, ■ 

George Blundell was now walking slowly up 
and down the apartment, his brows dragging 
down over his burning eyes, his liands clenehed; 
and his teeth sunk;^nto his bleeding lip. 

knew that man, of old—that Connor Ken-t 
uedy,” pursued his companion, speaking in Si 
low, deliberate manner. 

George Blundell suddenly stopped, and looked 
intently at hina. 

« Yes, George, my son; I knew him well. 
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move than feefv agp.: Atten4 to me^ 

jjoy. You are now about to hear fim>re of mo 
tlmn you baf^ yet beeoii^! aequaiiOod; wilb; and 
my atory liwy help to enlij^ten you atill morO- 
upon the atepa you otiight to take in your ]>resent 
poat ahd unmerited mtafertunea. AUoad to 
me. ’ ^ 

I have iaiready told you that 1 left my native 
opimtry in nay yOuih; that I was ahipmoekeA 
and cast. naked> friendless, and pennilesa, on a 
fer-off coast ; and that, afterwards, 1 heeame a 
merahantv and realized wealth by many yoars of 
peolhtable traffic^ In this latter statement, how- 
evof, 1 did not rightly instruct you, and./or the 
following reasons. . At the first meetii^ hetwfi«n 
us^ which-yon are capable of remembierijiig, 1 
found yho a brave, hold.hoy, and I did not wieb, 
by giving you a real aceouot of my path to for- 
tune, to lorouse, perhaps, your boyish wish to 
follow- in my steps. Although most unrorUinate- 
and most injured, and, the world would^dd, no 
strict honeurer.of some of its laws,; I would not 
hold out my Ufie asitn. example to you. No; 1 
wisiied you to remain in yoiir native: land, .boy, 
honoured, req|>riited, aiid haqppy. You are ah 
ready awareUhat my first' virihto Ireland^ after 
roy shii^wriBols/vyats for the purpose of seeking 
you out, and providing for the oucturei .of your 
ihfoiut# hod ^ur childhood; ondr-r-^—’’ 

" Stop, father—” said George .Blundell; ** is 
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;^ur real name that which you at present as^ 
iBCfroe, and have given to me?’^ 

<*You anticipate me but by a little,’’ answered 
ihe strange man of the Inch; I had nearly conae 
to that very point; 1 will, therefore, answer you 
-distinctly. My name is Henry Slokesbury,.not 
Philip Blundell.” 

<Mmpossible! he perished at sea! so, at least, 
those said who have ever mentioned that unhap> 
py man to me.” 

<* It is not impossible, George. It is true. 1 
am the man. And need I, therefore, repeat to 
you that, twenty years ago, I knew your Connor 
Kennedy, well-?” 

“No, indeed,” answ-ercd George; although 
but vaguely acquainted with his story and yours, 
it; has ever been my impression that you met 
with very unworthy treatment at his hands.” 

“Unworthy treatment-!” scoflfed the narrator, 
with one of his often terrible laughs. “ You use 
charitable language, George, towards the de¬ 
stroyer of your father. And you are but vague^ 
ly acquainted, you say, with our joint story?— 
Well—a few words will soon supply that defi¬ 
ciency. ” 

As heproceeded in his narration, Henry Slokes- 
bury,whenever the recollection of his own early 
injuries wrought upon his fiery nature, seemed al¬ 
most hurried into personal contact with the indi¬ 
vidual, and the circumstances, to which he chiefly ; 
alluded; his tone and actions would become feat- 
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Tally Impetuous: his eyes would flash, his liju 
would foam. During other parts of his recit^, 
his. manner, and himself, seemed to change, on 
the contrary, into something of the freshness of 
youthful feeling; as if, indeed, feeling could still 
have been fresh within him. And again, when it 
was his object to work a purpose upon his listener, 
he would become cool and efiective; giving ex- 
' pression to that mingled craft and passion which, 
perhaps, his life’s course had interwoven in his 
character. 

“ George,” he said, ** I can commiserate your 
feelings and sufierings; for even as you feel, and 
sufier, I have felt and suffered; and even as you 
have been wronged, cajoled, and outraged, so have 
I been; nay, and in almost the same circumstances, 
and by the same mad. You love your Anny; at 
your age, I loved a creature at least her equal; oh 
—Mary was, indeed, formed to soften the turbu¬ 
lent spirit of man, as does a night in June, when 
the air is still, and even its little breezes are nest¬ 
ling in the closed cup of the blossom? Oh yes- 
yes—I loved you, Mary,—and, gnarled as I am, 
the passion is in my pith to this day. And, 
George, I loved my mother—my good mother, 
too! and with a full and fond affection. But, in 
my boyhood I lost her. A few months after her 
death, I found, by chance, a relation of hers, about 
my own age, in the most wretched state of pover¬ 
ty. He was friendless, houseless, naked, string 
—a foot-ball, to be kicked by others in their sport 
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F«r my dead mother’s sake, I protected the out¬ 
cast, 1 snatched him to my bosom, and held firm 
tight there. 1 brought him to my father’s house, 
aod warmed and fondled him at his hearth. He 
eat with me at the same board; his raiment was 
as my own; I relished no sport, no pastime, 
which he did not share. I shared every thing 
with him—ay, even my heart; for even him I 
loved, thinking that 1 caught flittings of my mo¬ 
ther’s nature, and of her likeness, and of her cha¬ 
racter, in the milky blandness of his smiles; yea, 
in all he looked, or said, or did.” 

Stokesbury went on to describe, as others, even 
including himself, have described it, the double 
treachery of which he felt Connor Kennedy had 
been guilty. We compress his story; but, for the 
necessary purpose of fully displaying his charac¬ 
ter, we must venture, even at the risk of being ac¬ 
cused of tautology, to report his own expositions 
upon certain points and circumstances. 

Taking him up, therefore, at his continuation, 
of the account of his dire quarrel with his father^ 
he speaks as follows:— 

« My father snatched a deadly weapon, my cou¬ 
sin’s arms were flung around me—^ For the love 
of peace, and for God’s love,’ he whimpered into 
my ears, while tears streamed down his cheeks— 
ay, the very tears ran from his crocodile^eyes, as 
he softly cajoled me, in my mother’s voice—and 
his wet cheek was laid to mine, and its watery 
chilness did, indeed, cool my boiling blood. 
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* For the love of blessed peace/and for God's dear 
loTe,’ he whimpered—and mark you, his arms 
still twined round me—<Do not, oh, do not, stand 
up before your father’s wrath! I will be your 
friend with him—the friend that, as you, and Hea* 
Ten know, I ought to be to you on every occasion!' 
ay, so he said, * I will appease,’ quoth he, <yoar 
father’s terrible passion—1 wiH be the peace-ma> 
ker between ye; I will reconcile the maniac pa¬ 
rent with the hasty son; oh, turn away a moment 
from his door, and nothing will I leave undone to 
lead you back to it hi peace! my heart's last drop, 
I wilfshed, if necessary to accomplish this! and” 
he continued, again appealing to Heaven, 'the hea¬ 
vens can judge that life itself were but a trifling 
sacrifice for him who has done every thing for 
me.” 

" So—I abided by the counsel of this cousin of 
mine. Driveller that I was! his influence over-me 
had always been powerful; because, as I have said, 
my mother’s features, my mother’s voice, and my 
mother’s tenderness of nature, seemed to be his; 
and the slightest word from that mother, during 
her sufiering existence, and delivered in her plain¬ 
tive accents, used ever to come upon my boyish 
stubborness, like gentle, taming music. So, so— 
my good cousin, led me to the threshold of my 
father’s door; saw me depart from it; and returned 
into my father’s house, shutting its door on him¬ 
self. Afterwards, we often conferred together in 
the neighbourhood; for still, and still, be kept up 
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1 show of endearing affection. And his efforts to 
persuade my father into a forgiving mood, were 
not, he said, as speedily successful as he had rec* 
koned on, and he therefore advised a temporary 
absence from my native place, for the purpose of 
keeping from my father’s ears gossiping stories to 
my prejudice. Again, I complied with his counsel, 
receiving from his hands liberal means, I know 
not how acquired, for my journey. ' Yes; I aban<^ 
doned not only the paternal roof, but home itself; 
and I parted in rage against my father, because, as 
my cowin told me, forsooth, he would not be re- 
eonciled to his only son—^his only child. 

Whither I went, or who became my associate* 
in my obscure exile, it is unnecessary to say. 
Twelve months elapsed; I heard, by chance, of my 
father’s death, and I hurried home to possess my 
own inheritance, and to snatch my betrothed bride 
to my bosom. But before I had quite reached my 
journey’s end, what were the tidings I learned, 
think you?” 

We again pass over Henry Stokesbury’s recapi¬ 
tulation of the acts of treachery with which he, 
and, indeed, the world at large, charged Connor 
Kennedy. 

« j was not formed by nature to bear a wrong 
tamely,” he continued; was not made of the 
sodden stuff that will yield to trampling, assuming 
whatever shape the trampler chooses to impress 
upon it No! my brain tpokfire; it burned for 
veniEeance! The law, as they call it, could, or 

10 * 
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would) yield me none; net even technical redreift 
The parchmentS) which had ratified the robbery 
of my birth-right) were, of coorse, duly signed, 
and sealed, and delivered, as the phrase goes: ay, 
and properly witnessed, and cardhlly registered. 
—^And, roy Mary, she was in the villain’s arms!” 

George Blundell started up, sympathizing with 
the now fearful energy of the strange roan. * 

<< Yes, yes! I see you can understand me. And 
as you feel now for the Hretrievable loss of your 
Anny, so felt I then for that of my Mary.! Yea! 
a craven, with liquid ice circulating through his 
heart, might have whined, and wept, and told hia 
story to the dull ears of the law, or of the world, 
oraying a little pity of the listeners, and experi* 
enced, in return, the cold superciliousness bestowed 
by all upon the wretch and the outeast But that 
I did not stoop to:—that 1 did not attempt to do. 
This I did,-^\ went to my father’s house, to my 
own house, I should say; I burst in my own doors; 

stood upon mine own hearth; and I confronted 
the reptile,—the rat, who had mined his way 
thither. Oh! by the eternal heavens! it was a sight 
worth the seeing! That detected knave qualing 
before me! But not long did I allow hini to quail; 
—I struck him to my foot!—trod upon his car¬ 
cass!—and I left him, as I thought, a venomous 
thing, with the life crushed out of him! 

** But even in this he deceived me; ay, once 
a^in the cousin cozened me. He recovered his 
vile breath; he lived on his vile life:—yea, and he 
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has liyed it on, to play with you the same g&me 
that he so adroitly praetised upon me; 

Well, I was'seized on the' spot, while he yet 
enacted the part of the dead knave at my fleet I 
was dragged to a dungeon. 1 was put to the bar 
of justice;—no, not to the bar of justice; for justice 
would never had stood up for the despoiler, and 
wreaked her vengeance on the ouraged. No! but 
I was placed at that bar where wily villany is 
legalized in set terms. 1 cared little for my fate. 
I had been made a desperate man. My hopes of 
earthly happiness, my means of earthly subsistence^ 
my,every thing, had been torn from me; and at 
that bar there was but one chance I wished for. 
I longed. Oh! how I longed, to see my gentle 
eoumn come forward to give his testimony against 
me! Nay, I slept not, night after night, before my 
trial, for pondering over and arranging the exposure 
which 1 should make of this monster before the 
world’s face! But, on this occasion, he acted to¬ 
wards me as he did towards yourself, the other 
day, before the magistrates. With his own lips 
he spoke indeed, no word against either of us; from 
me he kept quite aloof; but his measures for the 
destruction of us both were, nevertheless, well 
taken, and well timed.—I have more to say to you 
on this subject. 

«But, to continue my own frightful story, 1 
eared not how they judged me. I hired no law¬ 
yer, no advocate. I attempted no defence of any 
kind. 1 was condemned. 1 was pronounced a 
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criminal, for having entered my own rightful 
dwelling, and for having punished under its roof 
the villain who had despoiled me'of it, and, with 
it, my affianced wife I Ay, I was condemned —X 
was sentenced. Ay, by heaven’s light, 1 was 
banished from my native country; lopped off, as a 
canker that infected I As a felon, they forced me 
from its shores:—ay, as a branded f^on! Do ye 
hear m^ George Stokesbury? As a branded 
felon, I say. Look I look! let your own eyes bear 
witness to the truth of my assertion 1 look at it 
well. The mark of infamy! Look at it, boy; 
burned into your father’s flesh! look! look!” 

FJakes of foam were on his lips; his maniac eyes 
rolled fearfully; and his voice was attenuated to a 
scream, as he tore away his vesture, bared hu 
right arm, and exhibited to the almost equally agi¬ 
tated George, the foul escutcheon of his degrada¬ 
tion. 

There was a long pause, during which Henry 
Stokesbury walked impetuously about the roono. 
At length he stopped; and, of a sudden, his passion 
seemed to have flown. He came close to Georg^e 
Blundell; he peered under the young man’s dark¬ 
ened-brow, and said,— 

*<You will remember that I have exposed this 
arm to you, for 1 will challenge your recollection 
of the fact. Let me also tell you, that when the 
red-hot, villain iron hissed into my blood, commu¬ 
nicating its hellish ardour to my whole vital cur¬ 
rent, I felt,— \feltf —that, although not present, it 
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Wifl Connor Kennedy’s own hand which ruthlessly 
stamped on my body the inefiacible^record of a 
liying, walking disgrace!—You attend?” 

word that you have said is lost upon me,” 
answered George Blundell. 

They were again silent; Stokesbury resumed, 
coolly: 

"You have heard my story. Well, from my. 
twenty years’ experience of Connor Kennedy, I 
have been able to trace him In all his slimy wiles 
against yourself; apply a scale to j/vur chapter of 
wrongs, and to mine own, and do they not tally? 
And are you, therefore, surprised that it should 
have been in my power to render you such a ser* 
vice?” 

"No,” replied George; '^ahd you can explain 
to me the motives for Mr. Kennedy’s whole course 
of conduct towards me?” 

" Listen, and decide if I cannot: and, as*T go* 
on, observe, 1 charge you again, how close a paral> 
lei runs between his treatment of you, at present, 

. and his treatment of me, long ago.” 

Anny Kennedy was bequeathed, by a dying 
father, to the care of her infamous betrayer. The 
will which'gave Connor Kennedy this right over 
her, also endowed Anny with a large fortune. 
She grew, up a lovely girl. From the first bloom 
of her young charms, her practised guardian co¬ 
veted her person; her wealth he had always thirst¬ 
ed after. So, he sought to writhe himself into 
her favour; and his drivelling vanity, misinterpreU 
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ing the common-place attentions she bestoived 
upon him, in gratitude for his care of her child¬ 
hood, had nearly persuaded him of success, until 
his eyes were opened by the artless girl’s admis¬ 
sion of a preference for yourself. Then he endea¬ 
voured to wean her from you; but your Anny wae 
faithful to you, George; and, by heaven, I can pity 
you the loss, at last, of that sweet girl’s affection!” 

ask not your pity, sir; pity, even from you, 
I spurn. ’Twould be but a poor satisfaction for 
all 1 have endured. Go on, sir, 1 pray you.” 

His tempter, having eyed him with a sneer of 
fiendish triumph, continued: 

** When Connor Kennedy found that she loved 
you, dearly and. unalterably, for the good charac¬ 
ter you bore, among other things—then began his 
plottings against you: your stolen visits to me he 
soon discovered. From my retired mode of life, 
and my necessary equivocal position and habits,— 
for I would not have been recognised as the felon 
Harry Stokesbury,—idle rumour had circulated 
many things to my prejudice. Kennedy also be- 
<^me aware of this fact, and turned it to his own 
account. By his secret agents, he added to the 
disreputable insinuations against me, and, by de¬ 
grees, involved your name with mine, in the odium 
attendant on such lying stories. Nay, more. Ho 
actually caused outrages to be committed, and then 
had them charged on us both. Through the agency 
of a menial, a vile character whom he loads with 
bribes to ensure his service^ he hired bravos, and. 
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by their hands, in the first instance, and, mark you, 
while they personated you and me, the old man’s 
daughter by the river-side, was forced oflf. 

« When you were charged as my accomplice 
in this act, I could not stand forward as your vin¬ 
dicator, because that must have led to my iden¬ 
tification as Henry Stokesbury; but I silenced the 
silly proceeding in the manner I have already 
stated to you. Do you b^in to comprehend the 
occurrences of the last few weeks?” 

I attend to every thing you say.” 

“ Well, having failed on this occasion, a deeper 
plot was laid against your only earthly hopes of 
happiness; indeed, against your life. 

“ In the dead of the night, Anny Kennedy her¬ 
self was torn from her home. Tell me, how was 
eidrance gained into Kennedy’s house? how could 
it have been, but by his connivance? And observe, 
again. For four hours after her abduction, no no¬ 
tice was taken of the fact by him or by his house¬ 
hold, for four long hours. And at the end of that 
lapse of lime, Connor Kennedy's own faithful ser¬ 
vant was discovered, forsooth, tied to his bed-post, 
and gagged, and so forth; and when they made 
him free to use his tongue again, this fellow it was 
who accused you of having been a party in the 
outrage committed on Anny Kennedy: nay, far¬ 
ther, he swore before the sage magistrate^ that 
had even assisted to tie him up and gag him, 
and otherwise maltreat him, did he not?” 

“ I remember,” assented George. 
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**Ye8, and upon that ruffian’s testimony^ yOti 
\irere sent to prison 1 and upon that ruffian’s testi¬ 
mony) you were to be tried and convicted) as a 
felon, had not I interfered to protect you ; and, at 
least) sent) as I had been, from your native coun¬ 
try) disgraced and—branded 1” 

** How did the hired abductors of Anny Ken¬ 
nedy dispose of her?” inquired Geoi^e. 

They took her to a renfiote place, provided 
for the occasion, by her guardian;—guardian, in¬ 
deed ! Ha! ha! and there she was informed, and 
she believed the information, that you were the 
perpetrator of the violence committed upon her; 
ay, and there, by more atrocious measures than 
even these, your poor Anny was compelled to be* 
come the wife of Connor Kennedy.” 

“ How compelled?—what other and more atro¬ 
cious measures do you speak of?” 

“ I will answer you in due course. Now for a 
proof I have promised you of the truth of sonoe of 
my statements.” 

Stokesbury struck his heel violently twicC) or 
thrice, against the floor: a deliberate tread was 
heard coming up stairs; and DonoeUy, Connor Ken¬ 
nedy’s servant) entered the room. 

“ Do you know this man, Geoi^e?” 

** 1 do; he is the same you have just spoken of; 
—the same who swore falsely agaii^ me.” 

** Yes; lie is that man. It was easy for me to 
surmise, knowing that he had been guilty of per¬ 
jury, who had set him on, to destroy you; I sought 
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liii&'iMltyitfaerefiNPe, titid fouod himi as wyimg ta be¬ 
tray his employer for a bribe, as he had been to 
take one from hioj/' 

This was said in a low tone to George; Henry 
Stbkesbury went on aloudSirrah! relate to 
this young gentleman, as you have already related' 
t^ me, the plots in which you have been engaged 
against him/’ 

- lata odd and unimpassioned tone and manner, 
Donnelly complied, verifying Stokesbury’s previous- 
accounts to George* Blundell, of the wiles, the 
treachery, and the baseness of Ck>Dnor Kennedy; 
and to every question proposed by the young man, 
the scoundrel answered quietly^ and to the pur¬ 
pose. 

« From what motive did you engage in these 
matters with Mr. Kennedy?” demand^ George 
Blundeli 

« Why, then, ’pon my nate conscience, for the 
motive what people calls a long purse o* money.^” 

<< And you have since divulged Mr. Kennedy’s 
seerets?” continued George. 

« Yea, faith, an’ so I have; an’does your ho¬ 
nour want to know the motive, as you call it, over 
again? Hal. ha!” 

Yes, declare it.” 

<< Glory to my sow], then, bud it was for the 
motive of a jemger purse of money than the one . 
that Went before it” : 

TOL. II. 11 
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« Youare«atisfied| George^^’demanded Stokef^ 
bury. 

“ Yes, yes, I am,’’ muttered the youlh.^ 

** Go down stairs, then, • and await me efoe* 
where,’’ continued the strange man of the Inchf 
and Donnelly went away, accordingly, as uncon> 
cerned as if he had but performed some erery day 
business. 

George Blundell’s feelings were rank too deep¬ 
ly into him to allow of much exterior exhibition 
of them. He continued silent Stokeisbury ob^: 
served him keefily, giving him leisure to cogitate 
as well as he could, for a necessary period of time, 
upon all that had been presented to his mind. At 
length, he suddenly renewed, close to him, the far¬ 
mer question. 

** You say you are satisfied?” 

George started from his black reverie, and looked 
into the eyes of his Interrogator. 

<< You spoke to me, sir?” 

<< Jire you satisfied again asked Stokesbury. 

Satisfied, sir?—let me see. Perhaps I do not 
quite understand the drift of your question?”. 

I have told you before, George, that 1 had re¬ 
turned to this native land of mine, which, in my 
boyish days, cast me from its bosom, as it might 
have done one of its weeds upon the waters, only 
for the purpose of promoting and fixing your hap>- 
piness. 1 have told you, and you know 1 can 
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pnm It, that, through me, great riehea awaited 
yoo, like flewera atrewn under your foot, along 
your path of life; and, dear boy, had your Anny 
imt been left to you, all my hopes, and, perhaps, 
more than all my hopes, in your regard, might 
. have been realized.’^ 

The lad groaned, and, suddenly turning, said,— 

^*Now I recollect something. You told me 
awhile ago that you would inform me by what 
means, and you called them atrocious when you 
alluded to them, Anny has been compelled to be* 
come that man!8 wife?’’ 

4 

*^Ay, and so I did; and that is rather an im* 
-portant point Let me explain it to you in a whis¬ 
per.’’ 

He pot his lips to George’s ear, and slowly hissed 
into it a few words. 

The youth started up ferociously. 

« Beware, sir! Father, as you say you are to 
me, beware how you say tAat / You know not to 
what you urge me!” 

I state but the fact, boy. In that lonely and 
savage place, she could feel no hope of escape, 
and of re-establishment in the world, after his 
measures towards her, but by consenting to be¬ 
come his wife. But how do you think he made 
this really appear to the eyes of uninterested per* 
sons? Are you listening to me?” 

‘‘I am; go on.” 
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*< Why, Mr. Cenopr Kenofdythas.dkme ju> arane^ 

. nor les^ than impress npon tfae mindstof the gsod 
Qhri^ians of !his and our neighbourhood, that yoi^ 
yqu, yojuraetf, h^e been the cause of that certain 
blight on Agony’s oharaeter; and that he, through 
pure Christian charity, has, by becoming her bus* 
band, sacrificed himself to bind up in a kind of le< 
gal technical way, her braised reputation. And 
now, let me ask you, do these little facts help stiU 
farther to explain Anny Kennedy’s letter to you 
in your dungeon?” 

“ All is explained,” answered George, in a 
deep, shivering, inward voice; Yes—the. expla¬ 
nation is full;, and, oh! it has ehanged nay bloo4 
into hot venom, and my heart into the hardeid 
stone !-r*merciless—mercilem, it has made me!— 
The wrongs against my father and against mys^ 
were, to be sure, sufficient to inspire me with a 
deadly purpose;—yet I tried to push the thought 
from me. while it prompted merely an aet of ven¬ 
geance. But now do I cease to be an avenger!’^ 
—^he continued, starting up—‘‘ now am I called 
- upon, as if by the voice of heaven itse^ to be¬ 
come the minister of justice!” 

“ Before this moment,” continued Stokesbuiy, 
pretending not to have heard the last words, “ I 
kept from you all avowal of a determination to 
which I had come, even before we had begun to 
speak—^Now, however, I deliberately ask you—* 

a 
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does not the douMe traitor—the treble, the ten¬ 
fold traitor, and villain—deserve, at my hands, 
what earthly law refuses to mete out to him— 
namely, punishment?” 

** Why ask me such useless que^tions?-^Had 
you but listened to me, I have already answered 

\ . " . ' . ' ■' ' i 

Perhaps, 1 might have returned to the better¬ 
loved land of my adoption, without deciding* upon 
such jbl blow, had not the wron^ committed upon 
my son roused up, and added new rancour to 
those perpetuated upon myself;—had not I found 
that the villain who poisoned the source of my 
life’s stream:—not contented with thaf^-r-dung 
new infection into its current !-:wan<^ shall he a 
second time escape me ?—J ash you agadn, does 
not Connor Kennedy merit punishment?^’ 

‘‘Have some con^passion on jne; Do pot la¬ 
cerate me so! Cbnpor KBnnedf shafl be pu- 
nishedL’’ ' '■ '■ 

“ He shall, by heaven!—4ii1s very.night, boy! 
TVithin this very hour, perhaps. Twill, avenge you j 
you and myself,—Upon the closely-coiled^ the 
fully gorged, and the self-secure reptile! Avyait 
me here—all my measures are arranged;—^you snre 
already an object of the scrutiny of their laws;— 
in a very short time so shall I be alsp;-^wheh jt 
return, be prepared to accompany me ,^^ -^thf 
instant, towards a remote apd safe place of 
>uge” - ^ ' ’’ " -’ '' 

11 * 
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« Pal^aw, father! Do not touch those pi^ls 
on the table!*’ 

"And why not?—^They are my doomed in¬ 
struments of—punbhment on Connor Ken¬ 
nedy.” 

«No—no! For that purpose-^that holy, pur¬ 
pose, they are mine!—^No other living creature 
has a right to them! Let me have the wea¬ 
pons!” 

"Well; well; Icertainlyhad.no intention to 
depute my office; and if I do, there must be no 
half-measures, I thank yoii;—as I have sworn to 
act, you—^my self-elected agent—and my son— 
must act” 

" Have no doubt, or fear of me!” 

«Nay—I will not relinquish my sacred right, 
unless you swear—that he dies!—^Ay—and un¬ 
less you swear it upon this blessed book, in which 
we all believe;”—and he took from his bosom 
the volume of which he spoke, and handed it im¬ 
pressively, to George. 

" And I swear !”^—^responded the wretched 
youth, hastily catching it up, and pressing it to 
his fevered lips. 

" Still attend to me for a moment,then. With 
the ruffian whom you have just seen here, I had 
^irrahged my manner of admission into Connor 
Kennedy’s house; and since you will represent 
me,,I must explain it to you:—the fellow knows 
not, Indeed, my intehtion*^in visiting his master’s 
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preauaes; but ao matter about that; Uaten to m^ 
I uay, and.obs^e me well—^ree buochs at the. 
ball^oor^ and tluis—>4hua*--and thus-—’’ and the * 
speaker, with ^ baek knuckles of his band, aor 
cooipanied each thus/’ with a stroke upon the 
hollow wainstcoting of the room, which produced 
a sound that curdled, while it still maddened, the 
young man’s blood. 

Yes! yes! and now the pistols—give me 
both.” 

‘‘ One will be sufficient! I have prepared them 
with my own hands, and can assure you, there* 

^ fore, that either one or the other may be depended 
upon.” 

‘‘ I require both, I say!—Ay—^now I am pro¬ 
perly armed;—^fare you well;—^you are theiather 
of a wretched, wretched son—the blighted stem 
of a blighted scion! But let me take your hand 
—^Fare you well—^you shall be revenged—^Yes! 
—^along with her, and with me, you shall be re¬ 
venged!” 

<^rhe boy desperately grasped the hand which 
was bluffly extended to him;—his hot red eye 
shed no tear^ over the separation which he doomed 
should be final;—and then, hiding the pistols in a 
hurried manner, he rushed bare-headed and pant¬ 
ing, into the street. 

' And Harry Stokesbury, while returning his 
parting salutation, as he looked intently and stu* 
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4iously into the expressW of that eye, became 
iatisfi^ that he had wrought upon the lad suffi¬ 
ciently to ensure the dreadful consummation after 
which he had long thirsted and ravened. 
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The same evening, the Mayor of Wiind<rgai^ 
with ShfWA I^each, and Ctnegory Boehe, vrere 
seated together la re^lar cotlnoU. 

His worship# at in the middle of IwsAsiial ceun^ 
cU-hjdl'^namely, the ^wtben 6oosc4, hut tidiljr 
arranged kitchen, of his thatched house, in }Wf 
municipal wieker chair. The three had for some 
lime been very aerimis, and still were so; exhibtb* 
ing, in fact, the laees of gravity^ and the deeorouf 
manners partkularfy oharacteristic of them; when 
engaged upon matters of great public impart 
tance. 

Their conversation is taken up, at jbe moment 
most convenient for our purpose, and for tho 
leader'8 ileiamreu 

<< Yotf’te very ouU, Shawn Leeadi; the whA> 
ther’s snow is heavy on gi^eur head; and yet yovt 
head Is ^pt PH your for idl that, Shawn; 
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don’t I spake a thruth?” demanded the Mayor, 
yery wisely.” 

Mayor of Wind-gap, you do. Five-score- 
and-fiye-years, I have been on this earth—and 
that is a long age, praise to my Maker; and ould 
age brings the snowy head—spring comes to the 
, fields, and to the threes, and the flowers of the 
fields, afther the winther; but there’s no spring 
for the ould man; none in this world, at laste; if 
he hopes for that, his hope must be fixed in hea¬ 
ven. Yes—Mayor of Wind-gap, I am very ould, 
as you say, but my ould head is still on my 
sbouldhera.” 

^ Well, Shawn; as thrue as that is thrue, and 
I repeat it over again, to ye both—^Harry Stokes- 
bury that was, and the sthrange man now living 
at the Inch house, makes only one man between 
them.” 

' ** The death of a happy Christhin be my lot, 
Mayor of Wind-gap, but that is news to make 
people wondher,” observed Shawn Leeach. 

• <‘ Och! well did I know him, when he was in 
bis youth,” remarked Gregory Roche—but 
though my eyes—I give glory for the same—are 
as g<^ to see with, now, as the day 1 got them, 
never would they find out the ruddy-cheeked and 
the handsome Harry Slokesbury; in that dark, 
wicked-looking man, that stood in the light of the 
bonfire last St. John’s eve.” 

; " And for all that, Oregoiy,” resumed Haurteeo 
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Maher, " and you may take my word for it, I *ay 
to you over again*-—the man that you saw standin* 
in the light of the fire, that night, was the same 
Qariy Stokesbury you knew in bis young daysu ** r 

** It is seidora I- knew you to be far astbray,' 
Mayor of Wind-^gap, an’ so it’s asy for me to give 
you my b’lief in what you say, at present. It was 
not for having a stupid head the neighbours made 
you Mayor over them; only, I’m thinkin’, ye had 
some help, be^es your own eyes, in making out * 
a likeness between Harry Stokesbury, and the 
sihrange man of the Inch.” 

“And you, yourself, spakes now .like a man 
that had bis wits to the good, Gregory Roche,” 
replied the Mayor. “ Ifesl by my .own honest 
thrutb, it would be a keen eye .would know thO) 
young sapling of former. days, out of the present 
ould oak of the Inch;—and so I had help’ along 
with my own eyes, Gregory;—and I am goin’ to, 
tell you all about it—you and Shawn Leeach. to* 
gether; and mind ye, both, now ye are’ sittin’ here,^ 
at the one side and the other o’ me, that we may 
all hould a thrue council; -and ye may know all 
that I know; and that I may have your advice on 
the head of the.whole of it; because we’ll have, 
to put our shooldbers to the business, in regular, 
coorse.” , ? 

“ We’ll each dooiw. endavour, plaze the Lord!”; 
said Shawn Leeach^ solemnly. , 

“ And ye know, moreover^ that ’tis our ould wnjj 
that wl^t we spake to each other, when we sit in 
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- ^DtfncUi ttiu^ not go fibih imnith tb ear} for if 
Hwai ft thing that ive shared' oor kfiovriedger 
aoiObg all the M^rld, tnosthal- there'woeldn^t- be 
- half money V worth in it; when apples^ are bend¬ 
ing the bonghs in every orchard! sure they are not 
bought tip' half as greedy as when there is only 
two for a half-penny; andJ tnorei be- token, 1 
wouldn’t talk to men, wid an Ould woman’s gad- 
din’ tongue j and ould women, We all know, musl:. 
get nothing at all to tell, if you’d have the hearth 
swept;” 

What you’re sayin’ shews the feease God gave 
ye,”'flattered Shawn Leeach^ • , 

“Mayor of Wind-gap,” quoth Gregory Roche, 
more pithily, ** a silent^ tongue doesn’t shame the 
owner; and sure, if every one was as wise as oar- 
selves, there would be a mayor in every house on 
Wind-gap hill; and then we m%ht go wid our 
judgments out o’ the place; and4ave nothin’ be¬ 
hind us but con^ructions, and law;---itBtead of 
bein’ good neighbours to each other, undher God 
-^and us.” 

^ ^’Tis plain,” resumed Maurtecttr** that ye are 
both the sort I took you for, when I* made ye my 
council: and so, 1*11 be open-hearted wid ye. Ye . 
want to learn how I found out that the sthrange 
man of the Inch was Harry Stokesbury. Welk 
Have ye the memory of a poov co/leoa, a sisther o’ 
mine, that lived among us, and'<wa» B[ierry among 
us, twenty years* agot” 
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** It’s right well I bring her to my mind—poor 
ICate Maher!** answered Shawn Leeach. 

“And *tis, have / the memory of her you want 
to know. Mayor of Wind-gap?** asked Gregory 
Roche; “ achone I and it’s sure that I have. Kate 
Maher was worthy for a prence to look upon: tall 
an’ comely, she was, in her shapes; an’ her cheek 
plump, an’ smooth, an* red, like the bloom on the 
apple; an’ her eyes was the blue sky of a May 
mornin’; and her hair was the shinin* goold; 
arrahf yes; there wasn’t your fellow, Kate Maher, 
on the hill 0 * Wind-gap.” 

** It*8 often, before now, her own ears heard 
your flattering speeches of her, Gregory Roche; 
and well would it have been for her, twenty years 
ago, if she gave heed to them, only half as often 
as she heard them. Well. The neighbours never 
knew what happened to Kale Maher, or why she 
went away from us; and in thruth, ye are both 
going to hear her story, for the first time that it 
ever came out of my lips. 

“Young Harry Stokesbury took our poor 
Kate’s heart; and, to my sore sorrow, she wasn’t 
honester for knowin’ him; and when he was sent ^ 
across the says, she went into the same ship with 
Harry Stokesbury, in a sailor boy’s dhress, all for 
the love of him; yes. Mayor’s council; she left 
kith and kin, hearth-stone, and home counthry, 
for his sinful sake.” 

“ Well, neighbours; the ship was smashed into 
little bits—just as a body would break a nut-shell 
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—upon Ihe rocky shores of a sihrange coonthry, 
a great way off from Wind-gap. And Hany 
Stokesbuiy was the only mankind that lived out 
of the wrack} all the rest of the men that were 
in the ship^nd a'fine, great, big ship it was^ 
sunk to the bottom o’ the say, and its wathen 
roared over them. And my poor Kale was the 
only woman-kind saved at the same time; and it 
was Harry Stokesbury that saved her; and many 
others, may be, man and woman, he might have 
Ihried to save, for as ye all know, he was the best 
swimmer we ever seen, on breast or back, in the 
river that runs undher our feet; stay out in it, he 
used to do, like one of its own fishes—^nly that 
he just kept his chin above the wather—for hours 
together ; and then dart back to the bank where 
he left his cfothes, and jump up on it, as if he had 
been only takin’ a little walk in my little garden, 
where I keep the osiers growing, for my basket 
thrade, and sometimes for my chair thrade. 

«And so, he only saved but the one; and that 
one was the poor creature that left her counthry 
for him; my poor, misfortunate, and only sisther 
Kate Maher. And long did he fight wid the ter¬ 
rible waves o’ the angry say, and he would not go 
from death, without her; until, at last, his feet 
touched the shores o’ the sthrange counthry, and. 
she, senseless, in his arums. 

«From that time to the present time, the most 
befitting thing for me to say is that poor Kate 
Maher never left the man that wouldn’t care about 
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! ^ ills own life, until he had teved liers; thou^ ft 
kW I grieves me sore to tell ye that many, and many, k 
t time, since Uiat day, she got good cause to quit 
■i*' liim. 

p;i5 “ Avoch, neighbours! Ye have heard eVerJr 
li ® body talkin’ of an unfortunate Ould Woman, that 
ittt keeps house for him at the Inch; and sore it goes 
s: against my heart to say that that woman— withered 

c-’ before her time—though, as ye both know, not 
0 yet as ould as the people call her—is my poor sis- 

ther. And so, now ye can give a guess how I got 
my knowledge of who the sthrange man is, and 
more be token, of some of his doin’s since he came 
to live near us, for the second time in bis life.” 

<< *Tis mighty wondherful to harken to the 
' words o’ your mouth; mighty wondherful, in good 
thruth, Maurteen Maher,” said old Shawn Leeach, 
sitting more upright, and looking more vivacious, 

> than for many years had been his expression. 
Tears were in his eyes, too. 

“ Achone! its often I sarohed out tidin’s o’ my 
poor Kate, afore this blessed hour,” groaned Gre¬ 
gory Roche;—bud you held the silent tongue. 
Mayor o’ Wind-gap;—and its heart-sorry for her 
I am this day;—Oohl—if she had only lived 
among us ’til] the prasant time, in the wholesome 
air that comes up here from the river, she would 
have no wrinkle in her face—for my poor Kate 
Maher is not yet an ould woman.” 

“ No, Gregory, as I tould you adore;—but a 
sthrange course 0 ’ lifoj end a life o* sin and hard- 
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•hip, and the airly thoughts of her youth—^for she 
was bred up to love and sarve God—stalin’ Gke 
the blight of the unwholesome wind upon her— 
made Kate Maher what she is, before her time;— 
yes;'—made her comb a gray head, afore another 
girl of her years would have a white hair in it, 
to tell of the cornin’ winther;—so that her 
cheek was shrivelled up by the wo of her sper- 
rit;—Och! neighbours, neighbours, she has toulih 
me herself not to wondher at the wrinkles of her 
face; for that the constant cryin’ from her eyes 
would wear channels into the hardest marble;”— 
the voice of the stoical Mayor of Wind-gap 
trembled ;-"-jior were his council uninfected by 
his feelings. 

“ The Lord forgive her, and bring her to 
a thrue sinse of her sins,” said old Shawn 
Leeach. 

‘‘The Lord pity her, and be her comfort,” eja¬ 
culated the more sympathizing Gregory Roche. 

“Neighbours, I am afther telling ye what I 
would not tell, and what I never will tell to an¬ 
other livin’ crature. Our poor Kate must now 
go to her grave without the worid’s knowledge 
that she is alive here among us. All 1 can now 
thry to do for my sisther, is to take her quietly 
away from the man that has made her what she 
is;—^that’s one o’ the things I want your help in. 
And so listen.—We must do our enday vours to 
get her free with Harry Stokesbury’s own good 
will;—-for if he had a notion that she tould the 
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8e6rets of her Hfe, her death-doom was giren. 
And I intend, neighbours, to get something for 
her to live on, while she is on this earth, repent¬ 
ing of hm* sins, and prayin’ for mercy;—^nd I 
iia%^e the plan in my mind how to do this, ay, and 
another thing at the same time, if the Lord giyes 
us his help.” 

, ^ It will be a work of charity, and He will as¬ 
sist u(^” Said Shawn Leeach. 

"In Him we put our thrust—^Well, neigh¬ 
bours, I have moie to tell ye. 

" The name of the counthry isn’t irt my mind 
where Harry Stokesbury brought Kate Maher 
out of the say;—but there is people far away 
from us that never eam an honest mouthful of 
food, from the beginning of the year to the year’s 
ending.—And they have ships;—and they sail 
out in them upon the say;—and they meet other 
ships full of marchandizes of all sorts and loaded 
witi) chests of money;—and they fight with those 
^ips;—and they conquer them;—and they shed 
the blood of the Cbristhens they find in them;— 
and they make their own of all the riches;—and 
there is nothing terrible that these robbers of the 
say don’t do.—rAnd now, mind me well. It was 
' among these wicked people that Harry Stokes¬ 
bury landed out of the wrack with Kate Maher.— 
And Harry soon began to' love and like their 
ways;—and as he was a bould and a brave man, 
he soon made himself captain of a robbin’ ship. 
And then poor Kate was soon overlooked by him; 
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—he took up with fine ladie8;-~^Bd she was onJy 
Ills sarvant: but still 1 ^ worked with a good 
heart for the man she loved dearly, and that saved 
her, at the risk of his own life, fit>m a winding- 
sheet o’ the salt say-wather—neighbours, she 
did.” 

The Lord look down upon us, and purtect 
us!” prayed Gregory Roche, in consternation. 

** Ye have the knowledge. Mayor’s council, of 
what Harry Stokesbury did, that brought banish¬ 
ment' upon him; but there is more to be said on 
that score;—and only three people in the world 
can tell ye what the more is;—and I am one of 
the three. 

<< A little while befm'e Connor Kennedy lost his 
wife, she brought a male child into the world;— 
and she was not well of her lying-in, when her 
husband was half-killed at her bed-side—and ’twas 
that sent herself to her arly grave—Connor Ken¬ 
nedy and she did not wish that any one should be 
the wiser of her marriage;—they were afraid of 
Harry Stokesbury;—and they thought to hide it, 
in hopes of getting his good will, before any one 
could tell him of it:—and, for that rason, they sent 
away the child.as soon as it saw the light. And 
that child was forced off from its nurse, and no one 
can tell of the fate of the crature, to this day, barrin’ 
the three people 1 spoke/.to ye of before;—but, 
neighbours, the child waasazed on by Harry Stokito- 
bury;—and it is a man atjlhe prasent time, alive; 
and more be token, a comely gorsoon to look upon; 
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the two o» ye that Pm talkin’ to have often 
, s^n him, lace to face, an’ are mightily plazed wid 
bis loeks;>.an<l more than once, I heard Gregory 
Roche Bay,”—here Gregory started and looked 
ooiilounUed~~** that he was as brave a boy as ever 
he liked to see, cornin’ op from the town below, 
to Wind-gap Hill;—Gregory Roche, don’t I spake 
the thruth tp ye?—^answer me like a Christhin.” 

" The heavens be my bed,” answered Gregory 
Roche, making the sign of the^cross on his fore¬ 
head—** if I can call to mind who or what you 
mane at all. Mayor of Wind-gap.” 

I’m five-score years, and some more years on 
the back of them, living on Wind-gap Hill, where 
athrange people goes to and fro and sthrange things 
are hard of; but the likes o’ this never came across 
me before,” said Shawn Leeach. 

** You might thravel a long summer’s day, 
Shawn, and you would not find one to know what 
the Mayhor knows,” adulated Gregory Roche. 

And I know more, still, neighbours;—I know 
Connor Kennedy’s boy—ay—I know him, to 
spake to him;—^and I know where he is while we 
are discoursen’ about him;*’—and the Mayor 
paused, as if waiting for a new flattering comment; 
but bis two old counsellors were too intent with 
their ears to use their tongues;—he was, therefore, 
obliged to go on. 

** Shawn beeach, and Gregory Roche——as sore 
as ye are both sittin’ here, this is the thruth;— 
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Connor Kennedy’a aon gojea by4he nnnoSe of Geoi^ 

Blundell.” . .. 

« Why, the Lord he good lo usl—^Aad ian’t id 

^rue, at the aaine time, then, that the fathmr has 
the aon in jail, and that he’ll hang him on the gal. 
lowa^hill, over therel”—and Gregory pointed to a 
audden conical elevation of ground on the opposite 
aide of the river, then the honoured place of exe^ 
' cution.—if Connor Kennedy is that boy’s 
father, didn’t the son break into theJathBr*s house, 
and take away his own siather!—For you know, 
Mayor of Wind-gap, the people say that the young 
girl livin’ with Connor Kennedy is hia daughther; 
•^nd then, won’t the brother have to answer for 
the siather’s shame 1—And won’t the fathmr have 
to answer for the death o’ the son?” 

«1 tould ye. Mayor’s council, that the first thing 
you’re to give your advice in is the freein’ of the 
unfortunate Kate Maher from Harry Stokesbury, 
with his own free willand now I tell ye that 
the other thing ye have to do is to give your coun* 
ael how we are to keep the father from hangin’ of 
his own son.” 

‘‘Maymr of Wind-gap,” said Shawn Leeach, 
impressively, won’t you go to Connor Kennedy 
and tell him his son is livin’; and that the boy in 
the jail is that son?—won’t you, this moment?” 

« And if I did, Shawn, Connor Kennedy would 
have only my word for the thruth o’ the sayin’; 
and, on account of all we have to do, that would 
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never be enough. There is only the one man on 
the face 0 ’ the ar.lh can prove—prove it, I mane^ 
beyond all doubt—that George Blundell is Connor 
Kennedy’s son—and that man is Harry Stokes- 
bury.” 

“And, Mayor o* Wind-gap,” demanded (Jre- 
gory Roche, imploringly,—“Has the brother. to 
stand afore the judgment-sate, to give an account 
o’ the poor young sisther?” 

“ Gregory Roche, I am goin’ to make answer to 
you, in a way that will put the wondher on you, 
more than any word ye have yet hard me spake* 
—The brother had nothing to do with takin’ 
away the sbther; but.the father had all to do with 
takin’ away the daughther.” 

“ UlJa-loo! ejaculated Gregory, “ one sayin’ o’ 
yours bates the other, out'-an’-out will you make 
known to me this, then?—Didn’t Connor Kennedy 
put the boy in jail for doin’ what he never done, 
but what the wicked father o’ the young calUen 
made to come to pass with his own hands?” 

“Mind me, again, Gregory. The wicked fa¬ 
ther o’ the young calleien took her away, of a sar- 
tainty; but not Connor Kennedy;—Ac bad no 
more to do with it than poor young George Blun¬ 
dell had.” 

And, interrupting his council in expressions of a 
cHmax of their astonishment, Maurteen Maher 
added—“and it was Harry Stokesbury forced her 
away;—and as sure as Geoi^e Blundell is Connor 
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Kennedy’s son, Annj. Kennedy is Hany Stokes* 
bury’s daughter!” 

Here the feeKngs of the listeners became too 
deep for any thing but vague mutterings; till at 
length Shawn Leeach asked—“ Chrossa-Ckriaiha 
about US I —and did the wicked villain o* the arth 
know who was in his hands, the night be to(A 
Anny Kennedy from her home?” 

“ No, Shawn; no more than Gregory Roche 
knew it; and I b’lieve Gregory wcm’t purtend to 
much knowledge on the matther. But, listen to 
^ me, still, neighbours, and thry if 1 can*t give ye 
some ins^ht 

** From the day and hour that Harry Stoker 
bury was banished from bis counthry, up to this 
blessed moment, he never forgave Connor Ken¬ 
nedy; and ’tis my thought of him, that he’d turn | 
the world inaide-out—ay, sell lumself, sow] and 
body, to some one we wonH make mention of—to 
do his cousin an evil; and so, thinkin’ like yourself 
and the rest o’ the peopte, Gr^ory, that Anny 
Kennedy was hb daughther, wicked Harry ran 
off with her, to spite the man he thought was her 
father.” 

‘*Ob, beeka baugha,* Mayor of Wind-gap!” 
cried Shawn Leeach, hb snowy head shaking to 
extremity—“ and did the mbfortunate man bring 
^the disgrace on his own child? Achone! did that 
cotne to pass so near to Wind-gap hill ?” 

* Mother. 
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Shawn Leeach; be learned who she was 
in time:” ansvi^red the Mayor consequentially, 
and to a nice observer egotistically. 

** Then, may the heavens be blest, this night I 
fi>r if such a thing had happened, wouldn’t it be 
enough to bring down upon the earth the angry 
fire from Heaven, and to make the innocent suffer 
with the guilty ?” 

“ Who was the blessed Cbristhen thatsthretched 
out his band, in time?” demanded Gregory Roche, 
see-sawing his body in deep sympathy. 

" It was myself that was able, undber the Lord’s 
mercy, to do the good deed, Gregory.” 

** Och! the blessin’s light upon you I an’ 1 
wouldn’t doubt you. Mayor o* Wind-gap,” 

** Well, neighbours. But there is one thing that 
1 am astbray upon. By help o’ the poor Kate 
Maher, 1 was able to dive to the bottom of a great 
many of Harry Stokesbury’s doins’; but ’tis be- 
yand her knowing, and, by coorse, beyand my 
knowing, what he has in his bead, by conthrivin’ 
to make the father, Connor Kennedy, put the son, 
George Blundell, in jail. For, ye must know, it 
was Harry Stokesbury that got Donnelly to swear 
against the poor young boy; Donnelly—the great¬ 
est rapparee unhanged this mght; he’d rob the al- 
thar for money; and it was threachery that he 
was put into Connor Kennedy’s house.” 

** And so, Maurteen Maher, we are to give you 
our counsel upon the point, why the wicked nnan 
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o* the Inch has got Connor Kennedy to let George 
filandell be sent to the cooitnon jail t” 

** Yes; and, first, here is my own notion about 
It As I tould ye afore, Stokesbery ’ud go to* the 
thrashold o’ the bottomless pit, if not farther, to 
have one good, heavy blow at Connor Kennedy; 
and I was tbinkin’ in my own mind, tbat to make 
his cousin’s ould age come on before its tinie, and 
to send him despairing to the grave, he wants— 
nnce he has found out that Anny Kennedy is not 
Connor’s child, and that he cannot for the same 
rason, wrak© his hathred upon her—he wants, I 
say, to make the father an insthrument in takin’ 
away the son’s life; and then he’ll come to Ken¬ 
nedy, and say to him —* Look now, at that sthran- 
gled corpse—and look at it well—for His the corpse 
o’ your own boy I And, in this manner, cousin Ken¬ 
nedy, I have a little revenge on you ; in this man¬ 
ner I pay you part of what I have owed you these 
twenty long years, for robbing me of my fortune, 
of my father’s love, and of my betrothed wife!’ ” 

The Mayor’s council shuddered, and prayed 
that all good Christians might be kept out of the 
' power of a man capable of such unimaginable vil- 
lany. 

“ Shawn Leeacb, and Gregory Roche, this work 
of darkness we must gainsay, if Heaven vouchsafes 
to give us the wisdom, and the patience, and the 
manes to do it” 

Solemnly, and with zealous protestations, his 
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wonUiip’s compeers expressed their anxiety to aid 
and abet him to the utmost of their ability; And/* 
added Shawn Leeach, ^ our humble prayers will 
help you, too, morning and evening, Maurteen 
Maher.” 

*‘And I will go on my knees, and pray, too,” 
continued the Mayor; ** but,” and his manner be* 
came impressive and alarming—still 1 have a fear 
that we must fail in our endeavours. And, first, 
the fear came from my being in the dark, as to 
Stokesbury’s raal intentions in regard o* the young 
Geoi^e; and now I have the fear that wc are to 
fail, by rason o’ the doom that is on the poor boy. 
A thought comes heavy and black into my mind, 
that death is afore him, and that he must face it. 
Shawn Lecach, pve me the words of your age, 
upon what I will ask you. When the first son of 
a marriage comes into the world on a Whit-sunday 
momin’, afore the day dawns in the sky—isn’t 
there a doom upon that son!” 

Daddy Lecach answered, in all the slow senten¬ 
tiousness of oracular exposition, his eyes solemnly 
fixed on the ground: 

‘‘Mayor of Wind-gap, there is a doom, a woful 
doom upon the first son of a marriage that is born 
of a Whit-sunday mornin’ afore the day breaks, to 
give him a welcome. During my stay in this 
wicked world, the doom came to pass three times, 
to my own certain knowledge.” 

TOL. II. 13 
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** Andochone,oclu>Qel what is the doom) Shawn 
Leeach?” asked Gr^orj Roche. 

“This is the doom, Gregory. When that loq 
comes to his twenty-first year, he will kill a fellow- 
creature, or some fellow-creature’s hand wiU kill 
him; ay, surely, surely; blood he is to shed,or 
dse bis own must be shed.” 

“ Then, Shawn Lieeacb, I tell you, that Gerald 
Kennedy, for that is the name he got at his chri^ 
tinin’, the first son, afther his parent’s marriage, 
was born into the world of a Whit-sunday morn¬ 
ing, afore the dawn broke up the clouds o* the 
night; and, moreover, that his twenty-first year is 
on his young head.” 

“ The Lord have a care of him, rince such it 
his case!” prayed Daddy Leeaqh. 

“Och, an amin,” said Gregory; “and Mayor 
. o’ Wind-gap, won’t it, oh, won’t it be a frightful 
thing, if bis own father’s hand is to bring down 
the doom on young George Blundell 1 Isn’t it in 
your power to save him t or in the power of us 
all, or of any one 1” 

“Gregory Roche, I have the dbread that’til 
out of our power to save him; we want to go to 
work in a very conthrary business, and, as yet we 
do not see a stim of our way afere us. I tould 
ye, awhile ago, that ’twould be of no use for me 
to go to Connor Kennedy, and tell who George 
Blundell is; without proofs, and good ones, too, be 
would laugh at ould Maurteen Maher, and no 
blame to bun. I said to -ye, at the same time. 
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that Harry Stokesbury is the only, livin’ man who 
can give us the kind of proof we want; but how 
wc are to make him do that, is the question. And 
yet along with getting poor Kate Maher out of 
his divers clutches, of his own free will, with freC* 
dom for her to end her days in her own countbry, 
repenting of her sins—we must conthrive to make 
him do it, neighbours; or, if we don’t, no other 
three heads on Wind-gap hill,^ not to talk o’ the 
town below, will carry the point. But, now, 
Mayor’s council, let us each go to bed, and sleep 
on it. To-morrow .may bring us wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


It is not» we hope, fergotten that the council 
held bj the wise men Wind-gap took place on 
the evening when Gfeorge Bkmdellr or, more pro> 
perly, Gerald Kennedy, escaped from prison, and 
conferred with Harry Stokesbury. It now far¬ 
ther appears that Maurteen Maher’s sagacity 
was at fault as to Stokesbury’s designs upon the 
youth; that, in fact, bis little birdeen, in other 
words, his sister, had failed to fathom the despe¬ 
rate man’s present purpose; nay, it is also appa¬ 
rent that, about the time when the three sages, 
puzzled by the business in hand, agreed to sleep 
on it,” in the hope of getting up more enlightened 
the next morning, Gerald Kennedy had already 
set out on his road to the destruction from which 
they were anxious to save him;—to the accom¬ 
plishment of that doom, indeed, predicated by 
Daddy Leeacb for a man in bis twenty-first yeart 
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and UDforiunately liorii ander the peculiar circum- 
stances Tvhich attended Gerald’s birth. 

Siokesbuiy, upon the lad’s sudden and agitated 
departure from the bouse in which they held 
their last conversation, prepared to follow him, to 
dog his steps, and keep an eye upon his motions 
and actions. But it happened to become most 
necessary for him to hold in his possession before . 
he and Gerald should again meet, the proofs of his 
young victim’s parentage; and to get at these he 
was obliged to visit the house at the Inch; and 
thus some time unavoidably elapsed, ere he could 
proceed to ascertain the result of his diabolical 
scheme of vengeance. 

At length he stood at the door of Connor Ken¬ 
nedy’s dwelling. He listened. All seemed still and 
peaceable within. 

** Has his heart failed him, and has he not come 
hither at all? or has he done it, and have they again 
lodged him in their jail ? or has he used the second 
pistol, and does the toOf of this silent .house cover 
two corpses,—one of them his own ? In this man-^ ^ 
ner did Harry Stokesbury commune with himself 
for a few moments. 

Then he gave three low knocks at the door, 
and again listened. No one replied to his signal. 
He repeated it. The door still remained cl^ed. 
Muttering curses against Donnelly for his lack of 
attention, be knocked louder and more boldly. 
Suddenly he started, and his figure bccnme r%id- 

I8* 
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' \j fixed in a position of deep and stern attention. 
The sharp report of a pislol-shot was heard with¬ 
in, reverberating to a double coonpass, as it rang 
through the apartments of the house. 

** There he hcu used one of the pistols^ at least/* 
pursued the listener. 

The door was suddenly pulled open; old Joseph 
Fitzgerald was-rushing past him into the dark and 
silent street 

** Stop!” cried Stokesbury, ** what is the mean¬ 
ing of that shot in your house?* 

“ Oh, sir! whoever you are,** answered the 
servant, ** for heaven*s sake, give Christhen help to 
secure the man that has murthered my mastherin 
his sleep I*’ 

** Murdered your master! and is the murderer 
known to you?'* 

** Yes, yes, sir! a young man that escaped from 
the common jail this evening; his name is Geoige 
Blundell.’* 

Aji indeed? lead the way, then, I will secure 
him for you.** 

The white-headed servant preceded hb supposed 
as^tant up stairs, and into the drawing-room. A 
single chamber-light flickered upon the table, and 
Gerald Kennedy was seated close to it, hk elbow 
resting on the table, and hk forehead pressing on 
hk hand^ There was one pistol lying near the 
candle, and another in the hand that hung at length 
by hk chair. 

** There k the murtherer,” said Joseph Fitzge- 
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raid; and then, turning his r^ard on Stokesbuiy^ 
he started back| vrhen^ in his person he recc^nised 
the strange man of the Inch) and was about to re" 
tire from the room, muttering inaudibly. 

** Stand your ground, man; I require your pre" 
sence,” said Stokesbury, intercepting him, locking 
the door, and putting the key in his pocket. 

. The bravo next advanced slowly to Gerald Ken¬ 
nedy, laid his hand on his shoulder, and .shook him 
quietly. 

The youth raised his head, and looked into his 
friend’s face. 

** Well asked Stokesbury* 

Gerald Kennedy made no answer. 

“ That shot?” continued Stokesbury; ** the old 
servant tells me it was you who fired it.” 

** He tells you the fact,” at last, replied Gerald, 
in a low, hoarse whisper. 

** And from this pistol it was dischai^ed ?” pur*> 

' sued the strange man of the Inch, taking up that 
which lay on the table, near the young man’s 
elbow. 

Yes; from that pistol the shot was discharged.” 

Stokesbury studiously examined the weapon, 
with a view to ascertain if it had been recently 
exploded, and soon seemed satisfied of the fact. 
Gerald saw him smile. 

You did not want the second ?” he asked. 

** No: I had, indeed, intended this one in my 
hand for another purpose; but I change my mind 
now;—the courageous midnight murderer should 
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abide the conscqtiences of his act;**—and Gerald 
Kennedy flung flair from him the j^istol he had 
hitherto held in hb right hand. 

Stokesbury reapproacbed the old servant^ and 
spoke to him in a low tone. 

** He was adeep, 1 think you said, when thb 
young ruffian murdered him ?** 

Asleep in hb bed/* answered Joseph Fitzge¬ 
rald ; ** my poor master got no time to {way flw 
mercy on his soul.** *, 

« So, so--^but are you sore there are no hopes 
of him'l Are you sure he b dhad, quite dead?** 
“Oh! to my sorrow I am;—dead, dead he b; 
ay, and could, could, by thb time.** 

« Let me see the body.** 

** I will, sir;** hut won't you first make sure o* 
the prisoner for us?** 

“ Ha, you are right; yes: before any thing ebe, 
I have to bring him to an account.’* 

So saying, Harry SUdtesbury again came close 
to Gerald Kennedy. 

“ Young man,** he demanded, “ don’t you feel 
quieter how ? quieter, 1 mean, than when we last 
spake together?** 

« Tell me what you really mean,’* said Gerald. 
Why, you know you have killed him; and are 
you not, therefore, satbfied?** 

“ And are not yon, as well as I ?** 

“ Lbten to me. 1 am going to tell you some¬ 
things if you happen to really concerned for 
the little act you have committed, I can comfort 
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you* It was out of your power to have Uvoided 
something of the kind, even if you would have 
done 80 $ you have but fulfilled a fate assigned to 
you, at your birth; before it, for ai^ht I know.” 

Gerald Kennedy here stood up, and gazed stead* 
lastly at his tormentor. 

do not understand you,” he said. 

** Why, boy, the case is even thus: while you 
were but an infant, a small mass of creeping flesh, 
more helpless and more contemptible than the 
worm; in fact, when you were but a few days old, 
I was wisely informed that, because you happened 
to be whelped upon a particular day, the which 
day, as it seemeth good to Providence, is to prove 
a curse to all male brats born within a certain 
number of its hours; —fiir this reason, I aay, 1 waq 
sagely, credibly told, that you had been doomed, 
upon attaining your twenty-first year, either to 
shed blood, or to have your own blood ^ed. 
Therefore, my lad, do not blame yourself for what 
you have done to-night; blame your stars, rather, 
which allowed you to be introduced among us, in 
thia world, at a forbidden moment.” 

<< There is something in your mode of speech, 
and in your accents, and in your look, at present, 
that chills me,’' said Gerald Kennedy; “ it seems 
as if you would now sneer at me for doing that 
which you certainly set me on to do.” 

“ Not at all, not at all; you only mistake. I 
merely want to reconcile you to yourselfl For ia 
it not quite plain to you, that, when tho doing of 
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a morder, when the sluicing of human blood, had 
been assigned to .you, by fate, or by whatever else 
you choose to call your Lord high Admiral aloft^ 
you could not possibly do otherwise than obey 
orders and work id^ip? Well, this being allowed, 

I now have to demand your thanks for having 
set you on, as you say. Remember, I had a good 
look-out for your personal safety, boy, after you 
should have fulfilled your doom by blowing out 
the brains of the man we used to call Mr. Con- ! 
nor Kennedy: this very night, in fact, if yoti and ^ 
I continue of a mind, 1 can snatch you, as I be- 
fefs hinted, out Of idl reach of their bother, on | 
the head of what you have done; and surely you 1 
BOW comprehend why you should thank me, do 

you aot?»» I 

G>^1d replied, with socae reason, that he did 
not, even yet, distinctly understand. 

^ Look you, then, had I left you to take your 
own d>ancc, in working out that terrible doom 
that was upon you, ten to one, but yours might 
have been the life lost, instead of another man’s; 
ten to one, again, but the odds might have been 
against you, in an encounter with a different kind 
of person. In Mr. Connor Kennedy I took care, 
however, to provide for you a man whom you 
could kill, without much danger of being killed 
/ by him; and, then, as to the time and circum¬ 
stances of the murder, you are still fortunate; the 
poor man was asleep;''^—his head resting com¬ 
fortably upon his pillow, when you put one of my 
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littfe pistols to it;—weak as was the worm, he 
miglht have tiureed upon you, had he been awake^ 
you know;—and does all this show no fatherly 
care of you, boy?” 

It is popularly credited,” said Gerald Kennedy, 
t&at your human shape is but an outward sem- 
and that a devil of darkness possesses, ani-^ 
naales, and governs it, and I am now inclined to 
adopt that belief; for ever thus, it is said, does the 
cpiemy of roan, with wily wisdom, lead his dupe 
into crime, and then mocks at the wretch for 
i>aving fallen.” 

What! give me hard words, only for my 
watchfulness over your precious life? out upon 
you, for an ungrateful boy; yes, ungrateful you 
are; and there is but one other sin more heinous 
tban ingratitude, and that one is murder; cool 
murder, I mean; stealthy, cowardly, midnight 
murder!” 

<< Oh! how terrible is all this!” exclaimed 
raid. 

The last time you and I laid our heads toge¬ 
ther, I told you, that when 1 had left Connor 
Kennedy trampled down on my own hearth-stone,. 
I thought my full revenge was wreaked upon him, 
but that he, even in this, deceived me; nay, more, 
that instead of ensuring my own triumphant ven¬ 
geance that night, the villain was still able to wreathe' 
his coils closer and closer around me,—^was still 
able to crush and sting, till he made the remain¬ 
der of my life but one lopg, writhing fit of shame. 
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and degradation. Well, you, good youth, had 
previously been placed by me, as an infant, where 
1 could find you when I had leisure;—find you, 
to bring you up for any purpose, which, on re¬ 
flection, should appear best to me. Well, I say, 
after the sentence which sent me, branded like 
Cain, into a strange country, I felt, whenever the ' 
recollection of your existence occurred to me, 
that a revenge, at last, by my own hand, upon the 
author of all my ruin, would not, whenever I 
might be able to achieve it, be half enough;— 
but that your hand, ay, yours only, must, from 
that moment, be appointed and directed to right 
me.—^And such, at last, turns out to be the case; j 
—and,-at last, I am righted.” i 

It was a fell and baleful idea and plan,” said 
Gerald; “ and why should I,—I, your son, have 
been selected for effecting it? And how can my 
hand have avenged you better than your own 
could have done?” 

‘‘My son!—but I will answ’er you in my own 
way, and yet quite to your satisfaction, I have no 
doubt. Hearken to me. I have been, and I am, 
a bold and courageous man. With my single arm 
often have I overpowered heavy odds; but that 
was in fair fighting, always excepting my wish to 
trample, to buffet, ay, to kick to death, the das¬ 
tard Connor Kennedy, never have I taken a life 
in cold blood;—never have I thought of so taking 
one. My enemies were met front to front, and 
battle roared around us, I pushed my full breast' 
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against them; we encountered on the^ compact of 
the yaliant; * Search for my heart with your sword, 
if your arm be stronger, or your blow surer, than 
mine!’ No! the poor dog that crouched and crawled 
for mercy, never could I. smite; but I have ever 
left him, mark you, to be dealt upon by meaner 
hands than my own! and in proportion to my 
manly disgust of a mean assassination, ai^e my dis¬ 
like and contempt of the mean assassin. Yes, the 
skulking, cowardly, midnight murderer I do de¬ 
test;—^with him I can hold no intercourse; and 
him I do repudiate; for in his base veins there 
could never have run a drop of the lion’s, blood 
that courses through mine!” 

“ Father, what mean you?” 

" Father! reptile, spawn, poltroon, man-killer! 
you are, in truth, no son of mine. I lied to the 
teeth, when I said you were; but I lied boldly, 
and for my purpose, as I also did on sundry other 
points, with you. For instance,! told you thatKen- 
nedy had plotted against you, and then I lied: and 
that he had suborned Donnelly against you, and then 
I lied, too: and, listen to me with your soul, that 
he had seduced your Anny from you, and that he 
had injured her, and that, at last, he had married 
her; and again, and again, and again, and on, on 
to the end of the chapter^ I lied, and lied, and lied. 
Why? ha ha! why? td madden you into the mood 
for doing what you have so nobly done! to make 
sure of your killing Connor Kennedy! to make 
VOL. II. 14 
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sure, quite sure, of his death hy your Hand!—hy 
his o>vn song’s handf Ay, at that you will gape at 
me; but^ just as true as that you- are lio son of mihey 
it is true Uiat you etre the son of the man whose 
blood is trpon you! and whose grovelling, traitor- 
blood gave life to your heart, fitly timing its pulses 
for such a good action; for, as 1 told you before, 
blood of mine could never have warmed, you, or, 
rather, cooled yotr down to the perpetration of 
such a mean atrocity.” 

^ Now, I do not believe you,’' said Grerald.. 

" “ Sirrah! not believe me?” 

** No, I do not believe youf I am not Connor 
Kennedy’s son: ’tis a fiendish fiction; ’tis an ini!^ 
possibility, an utter impossibility.” 

And what, particularly, makes you so very 
incredulous?” sneered Stokesbury. 

^ Because I foel convinced' that you, even yooy 
devil as you are, never could conceive the thou^it 
of setting on the son to kiH the fktber. You, dare 
not; Heaven would not sufier 3 'ou to do so. I say 
again, I do not believe you; I say again, I am not 
Connor Kennedy’s son.” 

** You have spoken well, b^, passing welL 
There is pith in your words; and ymir view- of 
right and wrong is very eorrect; yes,,l do myself 
declare it is a black and ugly deed to SMirder e 
&therl and yet that deed you have done.” 

** 1 have not; for you live; and you are my fa¬ 
ther; you have-brought me up as your offering; 
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yo^ Wve ’given me the title <of eon, and that title 
I wilL uphold, even against yoursel/, before the 
world.’’ 

“ Pish—I can easily disprove your title.” 

“ And I dare you to that disproof!” 

*‘Fool! and do you think I cannot make my 
words good?—Do you think me so very poor an 
artificer as that my patient work of nearly twenty 
years is likely to be blown down by a puff of your 
flimsy breath?—Silly cur !—1 had anticipated 
your present attempt to palm yourself upon me, 
even befoi'e I entered this house to-night. And 
now, to begin my course, of proof.” 

He took ofi* the handkerchief which usually 
half-covered his face, and continued, 

• ^‘Joseph Fitzgerald, old and faithful servant of 
my father’s houBe,-~do j^ou recollect your former 
master?” 

“Oh, sir, sir,” answered the man, great 
wondher comes upon me with your words,—I 
.don’t know what reply to make you!” 

^/Timehas, doubtless, changed me; the weather 
has pelted on me, and the sun has scorched me; 
you see before you, however, the master you have 
long thought dead. Go for your wife, and lead 
Jier hither directly.” 

^My wife, you said, sir!” repeated Joseph, 
looking more and more frightened. 

“ Yes, man—^your wife^—did I not speak die- 
tinotly?—^ell her that Hairy ^tokesbury suiii- 
jDnibns her i9 =$p€tk tvilh him. ICell her 4o 
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ber the evening when young Harry Stokesbury 
forced Connor Kennedy’s brat from her arms; 
tell her to remember that he then warned her 
she should be called upon, at a future day to iden¬ 
tify the traitor’s bantling;—and tell her that the 
time is now come. Retire, I say, and lead your 
wife up to this room.” 

He opened the door, and the servant withdrew* 
He went on, to Gerald- 

“ Yes, son of Connor Kennedy, I will soon de¬ 
monstrate to you who is, or rather who was your 
father, and, how full, and how true, has, there¬ 
fore, been my revenge. In one point, alone, 
I have not quite satisfied myself.—Before the 
very last gasp left bis body, he did not know- who 
killed him; oh!—would that he could have known 
it! And, trust me, often and often have I pon¬ 
dered to try and arrange that he should be made 
acquainted with the relationship between him and 
his executioner. But it was impossible to com¬ 
pass it, without putting both of you on your 
guard. And when you lay in yonder jail, too, 
by my contrivance, another mode of vengeance 
on him slightly occurred to me. For a moment 
I thought it might be practicable to change my 
tactics; to get you tried, convicted, and excellent¬ 
ly well hanged for the abduction of Anny Ken¬ 
nedy, making him a witness against you;—and 
then, after your popular exit from this world, I 
would have just whispered to him the story of 
your parentage.—-But my chief witness, Donnelly, 
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:1 coulift not depend ]ipon,iiat tko push; he wif 
'wKat yen 'datli a ipersen of bad relilwraoter, be- 
«ides, ainj ^nati’a aervaiit, 'eitker iin Dfeth 'or in 
lafeehood, Tor Ibe heaviest biHbe^—>>indeedy yim 
ihi^e <y>oui*seK beard Jdah admit ae ^mnch^ a ileW 
'heurs ago. Bat ne matter. Aitfaeugh 'Conner 
Kennedy could not, test 'our T>lan anight fail, g^ a 
rhhit«fi this woidd «f who it was I doomed to take 
his life, yet, ab «viery good (people ny there is Hbo- 
4her world, perhaps he known 4t ^w;-—ond, in- 
<d«aed, for 'fStt espeoiai leotisolatlon of my heart, 
never, before this hour have I felt half so indiai^ 
>to be n Ihrm beUever on knotty nubjeot^’ 
Jfkseph Fitagerald re»entered, conducting his 
wife, both agitated and tremhIingHe excess. 

‘‘I am touW,’^ began Ihe woman, “ there is atie 
there who ai^s he ds the iMmsfher Harry tStokes- 
biiry?’* 

“ hither, ikine.-^You mtrsed for a 
rdays Connor Kennedy^ >«id Mary Bryan’s first 
and only .sen?” The seiwaxt assented. 

“ You ihm»e reeeived the message i oent to yOu 
^thfe ?motnent by year husband?-<~Qnd you have 
amderstDod‘it?<-^She again answered affirmatively^ 
“'WeH.. iEKamineithese things attentively.”^ 
Hie took a nmatl <box from his bosom, opened it^ 
«nd placed it on the table. “Have you seen them 
hetbre? .‘Are these the ^ags »in ’Which your Otvh 
hands olodied Cbnnor Kennedy's son,'^before you 
took him to nurse at your hmise? And do you 
And dipondihoiii the marks which If, ^Flarry Stokes* 

a4» 
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bury, directed you to put upon them, lifefore I 
dragged your charge over your threshold?” 

^ Whether it comes to pass that you are Mas- 
ther Harry Siokesbury or not,” she replied, 
"these are the same clothes Connor Kennedy’s 
son had on him, when Masther Henry Stokesbu* 
ry took away the child from me.’^ 

" So;—look at this, too; can you call this 
little thing to mind?” he continued. 

" Oh! mercy be to me! It is the gospel I hung 
round the infant’s neck, to save him from his evil 
doom,” answered the woman. 

‘‘ Yes!” scoffed Stokesbury, close into Gerald’s 
face,—^‘^and thus I learned the fable of your fa¬ 
mous doom—^the doom I have led you here to¬ 
night to accomplish, .as 1 before told you—^and 
learned it from this woman’s lips, when by chance 
I asked the meaning of the silly amulet she had 
appended to your little carcass. Ha!—^And you 
begin to admit my proofs, do you?—^Yes; I see 
that horror is on your'face;—I see that your 
cheek is livid; I see that a cold sweat trickles 
down your forehead, and that your limbs totter 
beneath you. But there is a stronger proof of 
the true nature of the cowardly murder you have 
' just committed. Attend, sirrah; attend, closely. 

I—^Woman!” he went on aloud, and now impor 
riously and passionately, " you will recollect that 
I ordered you to notice a something on tiie arm 
of Connor Kennedy’s whelp?” 

^<May the heavens save us!—and it is The same 
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voice I now hear that said the same words to me 
more than twenty years ago!” ' 

** Right—the same voice, the very same. But 
did I not order to you to note that mark? And 
when you had done so, did you not call it a cherry- 
mark> caused, you would have me believe, from a 
cherry having been flung in play at his mother, 
btefore his birth? but no matter what j^ou said—was 
there not a reddish spot of that kind on the young 
toad’s arm?” 

« I recollect every word you say, sir;—^it is all 
as fresh to my mind as if it happened but yester¬ 
day.” 

<< Examine your arm, then, Gerald Kennedy— 
and I call you at last by your true name;—I have, 
before now, allowed you to peer at my arm.” 

The unhappy young man suddenly sat down, as 
if from total incapacity to stand; placed his elbows 
on the table, and fully covered his face with his 
hands; and tears stole through his fingers, as, in a 
weak and broken voice, he said—<< The mark is 
upon my arm.” 

And my proof complete!’' said Stokesbury; 
** and Connor Kennedy’s murderer, is Connor Ken¬ 
nedy^ son!—And that son knows as much!— 
Knows, too, that I set him on to kill his scoundrel 
parent—and why 1 did so!—Cur! you have named 
me—father—^and the words came like the serpent’s 
hiss into my ear; for, when you gave me that title, 
I called to mind that you were the ofispring of my 
direst enemy—that yotuwere of the loathed blood 
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^ "hfra who al»u«ed, rohbeid, plundered, 

branded, banished meJ and who had •wiled Marjr 
Bryan from my arms!—Oh 1 spume of the old eep- 
stile!—:but that I chwished you as my wveageiF, I 
oeuld have struck you to my foot, and spumed 
.you, and i^t'upon you, when you daredao fe ad* 

,dress me—Ha4 but *no matleri'^—From CoiNMir 
dCennedy’s own efrme hjss .crawled the younger 
odder to sting him to the death!—(from the iiaaie 
of his own infernal plottings have I woven the web 
of bis 'Buin—inslniiaiing into the middle of ^ the 
spider-spawn that was to clutch and strangle its 
bloated begetter 1—Ha!—he taught me—he taergbt 
me t—Ay •‘-and ibr this 1 brought you up, Gterald 
Kennedy 1 <No one else, I say to you again,tcowM 
haveheen my eoiceutioneropon yourTatherl-^^-root 
;and branch he withered me,—and root and branch 
1 have withered him)!—True—I bear bis bnnd 
upon my arm, and his eurse still ileeper branded 
into my heart:!—(true—1 walk throiugh <the worici, 
o mere black tdiadow of man, cast from an iden- 
lity, a person of man, that I dare not nameor avowc 

All that is true!-But somelhing is done, now, 

•toreooncileme to my lot!—that loathsome villain’s 
^on thas shed bis blood at my will!—and, branded 
^ 1 am, that son shall be as branded! The hi^ 
^gekUows, .to be sure, he toay escape; for 1 suppose 
ilie wlMthave friends in this little nook to backhtmM 
But even if he live, whenever he walks forth, the 
verreat heart-rotten wretches in existence, and the 
Wtoat oirtueuB people—Ihe •veriest tsimisrs, and‘the 
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most innocent children—shall join in one cry 
against him—and that one cry shall be Parri- 
cide!"’- 

Gerald Kennedy, as if suddenly recovering his 
strength, sprang up from the position and attitude 
in which we have last described him; traces^ of 
tears still deep upon his cheek;— 

“ Dreadful man I” he said, “ you have, indeed, 
drawn a terrific, and yet a trtie picture of the fate 
^ of a parricide; and, oh my God !” he continued, 
flinging himself upon his knees, straining his eyes, 
and stretching his arms upwards, while the tone of 
his voice was deep, fervent, and intense,—“Al¬ 
mighty Eye of the universe I behold before thee, 
an erring, and an humbled being! but accept. Om¬ 
nipotent, the gratitude of a stricken, bursting heart, 
which gives thee praise and adoration, because 
that of parent’s blood, or of the blood of any of 
Thy creatures, I am guiltless —guiltless— guilt¬ 
less I” 

“What say you, worm,—guiltless?” cried Stokes- 
bury, starting back. 

Gerald Kennedy again stood firmly on his feet, 
and his person erected itself to the full of its lolly 
height; and now a flush of exultation overspread 
his face, and his eye flashed a calm defiance, as 
with energy and grace he continued: 

“ Yes, guiltless of all taint of blood, I am; and 
not only guiltless of my father’s blood, but standing 
here my father’s protector against the universe I 
These arihs ta defend him, and this body as a tower 
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iitrei^tii between him and myriads. No, no; t 
core not if hit enemy be man, or deviK—his son is 
able to shield him from all barm.” 

. He paused a moment, a little exhausted; and 
Mafty SCokesbury only devoured him with lus eye, 
but did not answer him. 

“Stokesbury—Stokesbuiy,—you have shown 
but a slight knowledge of human nature. Stokes* 
bury, although double my age, you have shown 
•only thdt. Do you think, young and strong, as 1 
am, 1 could have submitted so long to your taunts, 
had not my bosom’s innocence supported me against 
•them? Had I really been the murderer of my fa¬ 
ther, to iT)y own conviction, do you suppose I could 
have so tamely listened to your reproaches, in con¬ 
sequence of the act? Tush! nol 1 listened to you 
merely because I bad an object to attain from 
your vehemence ; am object, the dearest that inte¬ 
rests my present existence. Ay—Stokesbury— 
under competent instructions I wanted to gain 
€rOm you—the.only man could supply it— 
proof, full proof, that I had not the mbfortune to 
•he your son. And, sir, you are .quite right in an 
^jhServa'tionyou made a little while ago—you saw 
«»e:palQ,<and weak, and horrihed, when you named 
all the prooft which made me Connor Kennedy’s 
son, supposing me to be bis murderer. But s^^ain 
.you mistook—you interpreted into the 01 ^ward 
ehow uf .a guii^ conscience, what were only the 
workh^ of UR affrighted and an abstracted soul 
•3^68—*-mjr cheek wushvid, and the damp was 
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ipy hrow^ But these signs came simply Because B 
“Was smitten to my very heart as you c'aretully- 
presented before me the protraiture of the hi¬ 
deous crime to >^’hich you had provoked me, and.' 
of which I felt 1 might possibly have been guilty. 
Yes, Stokesbury, the mere idea that I had been 
on the road to become a parricide, made cold the 
very marrow in my bones—cold—cold—as the 
northern ice. Stokesbury—when I' rushed from 
your presence, out of the house, to which you last 
brought me, the spirit you had put into me, and 
the spirit you had sent w'itb me, did not accom¬ 
pany me far. There was a mild coolness in the 
breeze of the night, which as it flitted against my 
burning brow and breast, wafted to me an exor- 
cinng human feeling. Such a feeling as could' not 
commit a murder.—I paused.-^I looked towards 
the ^heavens,—the deep-blue sky was thickly 
strewn with its sparkKngs of'Infinity! and some 
glorious stars were pre-eminently large, and bright^ 
and pure; and I suddenly thought they might have 
been some of the many strong eyes of the great 
God—which we know, are always above us, and' 
around us, looking down, not angrily, but oh! 
how much more chidingly than if angry, upon my 
hellish purpose! And with the thought of Him, 
Stokesbury, with the suddenly unfolded, and re¬ 
expanded idea of Him, His grace showered upon 
my heart; and I fancied that the stars I had been 
looking at arranged themselves into the words of 
some nightly language inscribing across the ex-> 
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pause of the whole firmament-^** Thou shalt do no 
murder !*’—and I seemed to feel that the bland 
and odorous breeze became instinct and articulate, 
and like the whisper of a child—Ungels syllabled 
the same command into my ear! And (hen, 
Stokesbury, (and at last I call upon you, in my 
turn, to listen, for you have often called upon tne 
this evening to listen to you)—then, Harry Stokes¬ 
bury, tears burst from my scorching eyes—ay, in 
torrents did they burst, and 1 was not, and I am 
not ashamed of them; and, my knees, of their own 
accord, sunk under me, and I could pray. And, 
after having prayed, I could reflect! and (he black 
cloud that you-had hung over my soul rolled away 
from it, like the morning mist from the obscured 
mountain; and, oh—(hen^then—came the con¬ 
viction of the enormity of the horrible deed I had 
left you to perpetrate I And I firmly resolved not 
only to shed no blood of the man whom you said 
had injured me, but I also resolved—because 1 
feared you, Stokesbury—to hinder you, from shed¬ 
ding his blood by your own hand, or by any other 
hand, or means—and after this resolution I was 
calm enough to proceed to the bed-side of a friend, 
although an humble one, who, before I knocked 
at his door, had resigned himself to the quiet of 
sleep, and a good conscience; and he did not prove 
lukewarm to my summons, or my necessity; and, 
in fact, we spoke at length together; and, by his 
advice, I came here to meet you as I have met 
you.’’ 
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f 

**And pray, who is this sage?’’ demanded 
Stokesbury;—<‘and where is he nowt” 

“I am very glad to tell you he is Mere,” an* 

' swered Gerald, pointing to a large folding screen, 
at one side of the extensive old-fashioned cham¬ 
ber; and as Harry Stokesbury turned his scowl¬ 
ing, inquisitive eyes, in that direction, they rest¬ 
ed upon the spare features of the Mayor of Wind- 
gap, who, with his osier-wand of office, in his 
right hand, sedately advanced: immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a very aged white-headed man, who 
came forward, leaning on his polished staff, to take 
his station at the Mayor’s right hand; and by a 
younger personage, who with many obeisances, 
also assumed his station at the Mayor’s left hand. 
And in this order, the three at last stood still, full 
to the chin of the important business in which they 
were called on to interfere, and pronounce their 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


On board his fast-scudding ship, Slokesbury’s 
rough-and-ready crew thought little of the boiste- 
rousness of their commander, which used to fiare 
out and betray itself in violent words and actions, 
on trivial occasions. But when he paced his quar¬ 
ter-deck, up and down, taking no notice of them, 
or of any thing around him; uttering not a word; 
and his brow half-hiding his inward-turned eye, 
and his arms folded hard into each other; when 
thus they beheld him, the scoundrels would look 
to their weapons—well knowing from experience 
that a desperate business was to be engaged in, of 
the nature of which, however, they were to learn 
nothing until the moment should arrive for taking 
it in hand. 

And such now was the expression of his knot¬ 
ted brow, and such was his calm unexcited auste¬ 
rity of manner. 
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He and Maarteen Maher eyed eaeh for e 
momeni. Hie worship spake first 

“ Yes, masther Hairy Stokesbury, it’s tee-lotah 
ly of my eonthrivance; the poor boy came to me 
in a great puzzle of mind; and when I ooaxed birti 
to tell every thing, the thought enthered into my 
head to advise him to make a purtense of dicing 
what you wanted him to do; because I guessed 
that if you were sure the deed was done, you’d 
be for provin’ plain to him that he was the son of 
the murthered man.” 

“ In the devil’s name, who are youf” asked 
Stokesbury. 

" Why, for the matther of that, we’ll neither 
aay nor do, make question nor give answer, in the 
divil’s name; we u^nt to have no mbbins to his . 
sort; we are not his sarvants. And, more be to¬ 
ken, masthm* Harry, to remind you that the divH 
and myself are uo great cronies, didn’t 1 spile sport 
on him this very night?” 

<< Who, or what are you, I say?” 

<< And don’t you realember axin’ me that ques¬ 
tion before now, the night of the last bonfire? and 
don’t you remember the plain answer I made you, 
masther Harry?” 

« No, fellow! I have no recofleetioii whatever 
of you; speak plain, now^.and at once, and curM^ 
y<Mi!” 

** Och, as to the curse, crossh-^hruatha bettveed 
you me, and all haroit arain; but it’s known to all 
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the nei^boura that I hould authority over the 
Mayor of this town; I have rule of Wind-gap hill, 
and I believe that’s a step above him; by raison 
its on a hoight if there was no other raison. And 
I’m come here to-night, me and my Mayor’s coun¬ 
cil, that you see at ach aide o’ me, to bring pace 
and good will, undher God, m&sther Harry Stokes- 
bury; to fend, and to prove, and to make the right 
appear clear before the world.” 

We’ll see the right done, plaze God,” said 
ould Daddy Leeach; and Gregory Roche gave his 
consent by iterating with a bow, plaze God.” 

Stokesbury continued for a space, staring at the 
law-givers, as if to make them out, or comprehend 
the nature of their interference. Suddenly, with 
a careless shrug, he turned to Gerald Kennedy: 

« 1 neither understand nor care about this mum¬ 
mery,” he said; “ but you know me as the foe of 
you and yours;—look to j^ourself;—my arm is 
over you;—look to yourself.” 

He strode about the room in the manner we 
have already attributed to him, when on board his 
pirate ship; he paused; he scrutinized anew the 
strange group near him; and then slowly and cool¬ 
ly he was leaving the apartment 

“ You. cannot pass us yet, Masther Hariy,” said 
Maurteen Maher, intercepting hioi. 

*^No! and who opposes my free passage?’’ 
laughed Stokesbury. 

1!” answered Maurteen, ** but ’tis onfy for 
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yoQr and the good- of etfierir; we want to 
know your intentions) and to make you have good 
intentions, afore you quit us/* 

“ Oirt of my way, idiot !*' The bravo raised his 
lUHld. 

The Mayor on hie part struck his wand of office 
sharply against the floor; and Stokesbury was in¬ 
stantly seized by four powerful feilows who issued 
from behind the screen whence his worship him¬ 
self bad made his appearance; and one of them 
was Meehawl 0*Moore, the man of straw, upon 
the night of the bonfire; and another was the 
young giant who had masqueraded as his female 
companion, on the same occasion. Stokesbury 
was so truly taken by surprise that he could ofi^ 
no resistance; and in a few seconds he found him¬ 
self deprived of bis pistols, which he wore in his 
belt, under'his cloak, and of the sinister-looking 
hanger which dangled at his side. 

Directly Stokesbury was secured, and rendered 
incapable of doing what the Mayor of Wind-gap 
feared he might do, namely, an outrage in ^ 
1)0086 which covered them both. Maurtecn com- 
Bfianded his satellites to leave the pirate free, loud* 
ly adding, ** and take yourselves home to Wind* 
gap, now, as fast as ye can trot, and go to yoar 
be^ and deep away the remainder o’ the night, 
or rather, the morning that’s left; but,” he added, 
into the ear of Meehawl O’Moore, without any 
person’s obseirvatioUf "Stay in this' house, fer all 
that; and if ye do any thing better than another, 

16* 
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keep a strict watch on the door of Mr. Kenned;*! 
roomand so his efficient, but ill^al, bailiffi de* 
parted. 

. The Mayor now regularly turned to the business 
before him; and, in proceeding with it, proved not 
only that he had well studied his part, but also the 
character of the man he had to deal with. 

Without at all loring sight of his own d^nity, 
he began by craving Stokesbury’s forgiveness for 
having ordered his detention; and explaining turn- 
self, upon the grounds (hat he had acted for Stokes- 
bury’s own good* as well as of that of every other 
human being; and that bis only objects were the 
promotion of ** pace and quietness, and making 
the right appear.’* 

For he knew that Stokesbury’s deadly and de¬ 
vilish rage against bis cousin proceeded from a 
misapprehension of that cousin’s conduct, in all the 
matters which related to them both. He knew 
that by the villanous contrivances of Kynan Don¬ 
nelly, Harry Stokesbury bad been induced to re¬ 
gard Connor Kennedy in the light in which the 
unfortunate bravo had represented him to Gerald, 
while urging the young man to become a mur¬ 
derer. He knew that Stokesbury, originally en¬ 
grossed by an all-absorbing hatred and passion, as 
well as by his rapid changes from place to place, 
each being remote from the other, and particular- 
by the mode of life in which be was now con¬ 
firmed, had neither had wiffi nor .opportunity to 
undeceive himself; he knewi in fact> that up to 
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the present mbment, he had acted altogether on 
false impres^ons ; and the peacemaker of Wind* 
gap now set about placing the true state of the 
cate before Stokesbury’s eyes. 

The reader is already generally acquainted 
with the facts necessary to be detailed for the ob> 
ject he had in view, by Maurteen Maher, in order 
** to make the right appear.” But Maurteen did 
not content himself with mere assertions: upon 
each point necessary to be established he was 
ready, either with proofs or with witnesses. By 
the very mouth of the person who had drawn up 
old Stokesbury’s will, and who awaited his sum* 
noons in a contiguous apartment, he demonstrated, 
not only that Connor Kennedy had not intrigued 
to have that instrument moulded to his purposes, 
or in his favour, but that he had endeavoured, by 
every means, to prevent it from being so framed; 
nay, that the very moment it bad come into his 
hands he had destroyed it. 

By another evidence, as well as by the produc* 
tion of authenticated accounts, he proved that 
Ck>nnor Kennedy, so far from making use of the 
yearly proceeds of his c<wun’s paternal property, 
had most profitably accumulated them; and more¬ 
over, to the sum thus realized, he had added the 
unfortunate Mary Bryan’s dower, living only upon 
the pittance of its interest, and destining all as a 
provision for Stokesbury’s daughter Anny. 

His worship of Wind-gap farther demonstrated 
that Connor Kennedy was not to be blamed for bis 
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eouan’i miBeraUe exposiire at the bar of jttstice; 
UMHOMidi as he had been a poor maniac at the 
tiiue, and for many yeara rabseqnentiy; and one 
of the most important points of his case, that 
Mary Bryan and Connor Kennedy had been man 
and arife two months before the drawing of old 
Stokesbury’s will; and that, of coarse, their mar- 
ru^e had not been brought about in order to ac¬ 
commodate themselres, in the Law’s eye, to its 
provisions. 

Having'gone so far in Ins case, MaurteCT* Maher 
paused a moment to observe what efiect it and 
his own oratory had produced. When he first 
b^an to speak, he saw that he was listened to 
with kdfy, though suppressed, rage, and witherii^ 
contempt, alone. To this succeeded a haughty 
indifierence and an air of abstraction, real or as¬ 
sumed. But when the person who had drawn up 
the will entered the room, and declared what he 
knew, Stokesbury’s look and manner evinced 
a great and stern surprise. Then lie showed in¬ 
credulity and contempt again. He condescended, 
however, to cross-question this witness, and, find¬ 
ing him firm and consistent, his features, despite of 
his evident attempts to master them, now wore an 
astounded expression. 

Connor Kennedy’s accounts were laid before 
him by a confidential clerk. He snatched the 
books, and examined them with a deep frowning 
attention; sometimes looking off the columns of 
figures, straight before him, with a vague stare; or 
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drawing in his fips, or heaving long, hard sighs; 
and when, at length, his investigation had ended, 
he sat motionless on his chair, his clenched hands- 
resting upon his knees. 

The Mayor of Wind-gap, not quite dissatished 
with these signs of the inward workings of the 
man, judiciously went forward, in course, to the 
most difficult topic he had to approach and ar¬ 
range. 

He began it by speaking of Kynan Donnelly; 
Without yet making effective use of him, he dwelt 
upon his character, as deceptive, lying, venal, and 
treacherous; appealed to Stokesbury to admit his 
general assertions, and he experienced, at least, no 
dissent, from them. He next roundly accused the 
fellow cff treachery towards Stokesbury himself j 
nay, and of a deeper kind than he had ever prac¬ 
tised upon any one else. The listener started up, 
fully aroused and earnest. Maurteen repeated 
what he had said, and then divided his accusation 
into separate charges, the last of which seemed to 
to drive Stokesbury almost frantic. 

** Since proofs are so ready to your hand, old 
man, these things you must prove to me, as clear 
as the day’s light, by heaven!” he cried. 

** Nothin’ aisier in life, Masther Harry, dear,” 
replied the Mayor, smiling; “ and before continue 
ing regularly, he dwelt upcm the heinousness of 
Donnelly’s ingratitude, in being capable of com* 
mitting towards bis old master, and first and best 
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bebefactor, deception or wrong oT ahy kind; and 
Manrteen mixed np with aH this a due portion 
•f deferential bearing, and a Uitle judicious flat* 
tery towards ** Masther ” Harry Stokesbury; and 
be repeated ** nothing asier in life, as I tould you 
afore; will ^e words cat of his own mouth bring 
content to your imnd t if we can contrive, with 
the fittle sense the Lord gave us,'to have you over* 
bear him confess every thing I lay at bis door, 
what will 3 ^u tlunk of us, then, Masther Harry?” 

In fine, his worriiip, with many entreaties, pre- 
yailed upon Stoke^ury to retire behind the 
screen, before spoken of; then went down stairs; 
returned with Donnelly by his side; led him 
dose to the screen, and began speaking with him 
in a tone of voice sufficiently low not to reach 
riie ears of his council and of Gerald Kennedy, 
who stood at the opposite comer of the room, 
and yet loud enough to convey to Stokesbury 
every word they interchanged together. 

“ Kynan Donnelly, every thing is done clever, 
in the way that you and I layed it out; Harry 
Stokesbury is in the body of the jail.” 

" ^ And you tould him that you had me locked 
up on the same score?” asked the ruffian. 

tould him so, sure enough;”—just as you 
bid me do, Kynan, my boy.” 

** Was there any notion in his head that I turned 
agin him, in the long run, Maurteen?” 

** Masther, ay; now that you remind me of i^ 
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1 won’'t 8ty but there wts som^in* o’ the kind 
in his head, honest Kynan; for when Roger Dir 
vey, and all the rest o* them, were taking him 
away to his night’s lodging, a little while ago, he 
turned round to me, and, with a look that fri^^ 
ened me, says he, ‘This is Donnelly’s doin’s,’ says 
he; ‘tell him 1 know him; tell him that I found 
out a thing or two about him since we last parted^ 
tell him that I know it was between him and Ro*« 
ger Divey I was sould the night I broke open the 
Inch house; tell him that it was by his contrivance 
Mary Bryan was married to Connor Kennedy; 
and tell him over again,” says he, “ that I’ll pay 
him for all togither, before he and I are much 
oulder.” 

“ Murdher and fury L did he spake those words 
to you, Maurteen Maher?” 

“ The very words I tell to you he spoke to 
me.” 

“ By the night that’s in id! an’ I had a fear all 
along of his cornin’; somehow, to that knowledge. 
Oh! if ’tis a thing he gets free this time, I’m a 
gone man! I wouldn’t give a rotten thrauneem 
for my own life, if ever he comes again beyond 
the jail dour. Were the life of ten cats in me, 
he’d have ’em all: were I hidin’ twenty perches 
under the ground, he’d dig me up, and he’d dhrag 
me up into the day-light, and another day-light 
I’d never see.” 

“ You say what’s thrue enough, Kynan Don¬ 
nelly,” assented the Mayor of Wind-gap; with 
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Very much of the eir and mannec^of a Job’s com* 
forter. 

" There’s but one way left for me to turn; I 
must jump up on the green cloth, and sware agin 
him on his thrial; 1 have more knowledge of his 
ways than ’ud hang twenty men!” 

“ It’s well guessed you have, Kynan; I know, 
of my own knowledge, that no one can tell bet- 
ther nor you who forced off Juff Carroll’s daugh¬ 
ter.” 

*^lt was himself! an’ I’ll prove it agin him; 
there’s no one to stand up for Kynan Donnelly 
now, but Kynan Donnelly’s four bones.” 

“And taking away Miss Anny Kennedy, top?” 
continued Maurteen Maher. 

“Yes, and that, too;—I’ll sware down all, all I 
know, to hang him well, well!” 

. “But if you didn’t sware agin him at all, Kynan, 
It’s the like enough he’d forgive you, as Connor 
Kennedy did.” 

« Forgive me! oh, never, till the day of judg¬ 
ment, and the day after it, into the bargain, if he 
knows me as, he says, I know Afm/’ 

“ But, sure, he’d understand, now, after twenty 
years, at laste, there was no great blame to be laid 
to you for bringing about the marriage between 
Mary Bryan and Connor Kennedy? Didn’t he 
give you good cause for a little revenge of that 
kind, a short while afore?” 

“Who tould you o’ that?” demanded Donnelly, 
w surprise. 
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I was good friends with your poor Nance 
Dunncy; I had a liking for her as well as yourself^ 
and I could hare found it in my heart to give a 
helping hand at the killing o’ Masther Harry, when 
he brought the destruction on her young head; 
and sure, as I said afore, you had some right to 
make Mary Bryan turn away from him, when he 
took Nance Dunney from you.” « 

I know there was little blame to me for doing 
what I did; I had a long love for Nance, and Pd 
do any thing, at that time, to be even with him, on 
her account.” 

« No wondher, no wondhcr; and, sure, if you 
hadn’t tould him all them stories about Connor 
Kennedy, Masther Harry and he would have 
come together again, in the long run, and you 
would have been found out, wouldn’t you?” 

“ Ay, ay; but they’d lay their heads together, 
and I’d be done for instead of Connor Kennedy.” 

« There’s little doubt of that, I believe,” again 
agreed the Mayor, gravely nodding at him; “and 
wasn’t it the same' thing over again, the night he 
broke into the Inch-house? Sure, if Roger Divey 
and yourself hadn’t brought the army on him, he’d 
have soon come to the bottom of the whole bust- 
nesst” 

“ There’s no denyin’ id, Maurteen Maher.” 
Well, well,” continued Maurteen, more grave¬ 
ly, and even ominously: <<and I’m not far aslhray, 
Kynan Donnelly, if what you’re afther sayin’ 
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doesn’t turn out to be enough to make ike blind 
gtt back their eye-eighth,^* 

While laying particular emphasis on these last 
words, Maurieen allowed, as if by chance, his 
wand of office to tap against the screen; and while 
Donnelly was gazing at the Mayor, to try and as¬ 
certain the cause of his altered tone and manner, 
his eyes followed those of his worship, and rested 
on the person of Harry Stokesbury. 

The effect produced upon the scoundrel was in¬ 
expressible. He saw that he was betrayed on 
erery side, and that the man whose power he re¬ 
garded as almost unbounded, and whose retaliation 
he well knew to be terrible, was now in full pos¬ 
session of his villanous practices. He could not 
withdraw his glance from that of the object of his 
dread, which became immediately, and overpower- 
ingly, fixed on his. His cheeks and lips grew 
ashy-livid, and his limbs shook till they smote each 
other. 

** 1 have been listening'to you,” said Stokesbury, 
in a deep, guttural under-voice, **and 1 need not 
tell you I will answer you.” 

He recommenced his former hasty pace about 
the room, while Donnelly staggered into a corner. 
He stopped—turned his regards on the floor, and 
seemed wrapped up in his thoughts; and he stopped 
only a few feet from the spot to which Donnelly 
had retired. Suddenly the wretch’s eye caught 
the pistol flung away by Gerald Kennedy: he 
cringed down cautiously for it; and, bis sole im- 
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pulse being now to rid himself of the tremendous 
man whom he had just aroused to vengeance—the 
weapon was instantly at Stokesbury’s ear. Gerald 
Kennecity sprang forward, and seized, and bore 
down bis arm. 

- << WhatP^ muttered Stokesbury to himself, and 
is that action possible from that boy?—Is it really 
possible, Irom what they call their human nature?” 
And he looked on with a stern, half-smiling, curi* 
osity and interest 

Let go my arm,’’ said Donelly, in a shivering 
whisper, as if he spoke confidentially, what he 
deemed worthy of attention from the person he 
addressed. « Let go my arm!—didn’t you hear 
the words he said 1 1 remember well they we^e 
the same he spoke when he made up bis mind to 
kill Connor Kennedy. X«et go my arm, I say.” 

Gerald still only endeavoured to wreet the pis¬ 
tol from him. 

<< By the fire of hell, then!” roared Donnelly^ 
forgetting his former intention, and suddenly fix¬ 
ing his vengeance on the person who had crossed 
him:—Your life, or my life, for it!” 

They struggled again. Stokesbury took a half 
step forward, as if to interfere, and by one twist 
of his arm end the dispute; but keenly eyeing the 
vigorous eflbrts of Gerald, he arrested himself, 
still strangely smiling. We have said, that Mee- 
hawl 0’Moore, and his three sub-bailifis, had re¬ 
tired to do duty in a remote part of the house: old 
Joseph Fitzgerald bad for some timo also with- 
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drawn, to share his terrors with his wife; so thafy 
except Stokesbuiy, and the Mayor of Wind-gap 
and his council, no one was now present to inter¬ 
rupt the deadly tug which went on. Stokesbury^ 
however, would not interrupt it; and when old 

Daddy Leeach^’ courageously, though impotent- 
ly, and when Gregory Roche, politely, though in a 
very cowardly fash ion, made signs of peace-making, 
Maurteen Maher giving way, notwithstanding “the 
little sense that the Lord had blessed him with,” 
and that the neighbours” had avouched he pos- 
isessed, to the leaven of superstition, imbedded in 
his habits, authoritatively waived his- wand, and 
cried out— 

“ No, Shawn Leeach 1 No, Gregory Roche! Lei 
ach man o’ye keep back! It is his doom! It is 
his doom, that he’s working through i it is the houf 
of his doom that is coming upon him 1 He will kilh 
or he’ll be killed on the spot! Let no man med¬ 
dle with his doom!” 

Daddy Leeach and Gregory Roche could, there¬ 
fore, only look on, during the exerting contest; the 
snowy head of the former, universally palsied with 
great anxiety, and the latter, ejaculating, in fear 
or in admiration, at intervals. 

But the Mayor of Wind-gap spoke most and 
loudest:—^“Gorsoon,” said he, “your hour is 
come I Mind yourself! Mind yourself, Gerald Ken¬ 
nedy! He is a sthrong man you’re wrastling with 
—your life is at the risk, boy ! Oh Mother of God! 
you are doing a foolish thingnow f Take your hand 
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from fats tfaroatfat-^nd faould his faand, tfaat faas 
got the pistol in it! Och! ocfal ocfa! He does 
pot heed me! is at your head, now, Gerald 
ICeiuiedy I Och! the Lord he with you!—but up, 
-T-the pi^ol wasn’t cocked, or you were dead I And 
now he’s cocking it with his teeth 1 Take your 
hand from his tfaroath, 1 bid ye 1—take your hand 
from his throath P 

Tfae combatants here fell on the floor together. 
Gerald Kennedy under Donnelly; and a cry of 
terror burst from the Mayor and bis council. A 
sei^ond time Henry Stokesbury stepped forward, 
perhaps fo the young man’s aid; but before he 
CQuld manifest hia intentions, tfae pistol exploded. 
For an instant, Gerald and Donnelly were hidden 
by its sn)oke; after which the former jumped up, 
unhurt, shaking from him the dead body of his an¬ 
tagonist; it was, however, the wretch’s own 
finger which had pulled the trigger of the weapon, 
without knowing it, its muzzle had been pointed ' 
to his own head. 

The Mayor and his wise men hurried to Gerald, 
and overpowered him with congratulations;—they 
turned to observe Stokesbury. His eyes were 
rivetted upon the youth, with, Maurteen Maher 
thought, something like a manly and generous 
expression;—nay, the old philosopher of Wind- 
gap deemed that ^ Masther Henry ” appeared 
half-inclined, also to step forward, and shake him 
by the hand. But Joseph Fitzgerald, if pos-sible, 
still more terrified than ever, re-entered the room, 
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and saying, << From yoiir cousin, Mf. Eleftnedy*^ 
sir,’’ presented a letter to his old master. 

Stokesbury tore open the seal, rdad the lettei*^ 
and stood motionless, and, to all who saw him, in<>> 
comprehensible, in the middle of the^ apartment 
Moisture stole over his forehead, which he wiped 
off with his spread palm. He read the epistle 
again. He clasped his hands over the crown of 
his head; he dragged them down, slowly, and 
pressed them tight across his eyes. They un< 
clasped themselves, and he quickly, and often, 
glanced towards Gerald:—beseemed indecisive,-— 
uncharactered;—or, we might more properly say, 
perhaps, beginning to be re-charactered. After 
another short pause, he walked suddenly to the 
lad—seized both his wrists, and wrung them; 
then turned as suddenly to Maurteen Maher, and 
whispered a word to him; then said to Joseph 
Fitzgerald,—“ My answer is —* No, not to¬ 
night;’ ” and after this, he slowly quitted the 
apartment, and the house. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Eablt the next day, Maurteen Maher, pretend* 
ing that it was a favourable one for the sport,” 
buckled on his fishing-basket, and, with his angle 
in his hand, sauntered slowly along the river’s 
bank. Brother sportsmen thought him grown 
very ungracious of a sudden, however; for they 
remarked that the sun shone hotly upon the water, 
and the most foolish young trout beneath its sur¬ 
face would have sense enough to remain, till the 
cool of the evening, at least, as near the bottom of 
the river as possible. But, careless of these criti¬ 
cisms, the Mayor pursued his way, and might be 
seen, at a little distance from Wind-gap screwing 
together his fishing-rod, and gravely making all 
necessary preparations for engaging in his favour¬ 
ite pastime. The only persons who ventured to 
vindicate the sanity of his proceedings, after he 
had turned his back on his subjects, were his coun¬ 
cil, Shawn Leeach gnd Gregory Roche; and then 
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it became publicly whispered that he and they had 
been stricken—the three o* them together,” and 
at one and the same time, with a very singular 
want of common sense; and great was the sensa¬ 
tion of awe and regret thereby impressed upon 
** the neighbours.” Nor was it till the real ob¬ 
ject of old Maurteen’s ramble, that day, became 
guessed at) some time after, that^ he and his supe¬ 
rior law-givers were reinstated in popular confi¬ 
dence. 

At a lonely spot, by the river’s side, about a 
mile from his commonwealth, Maurteen encoun¬ 
tered a man, carefully disguised, in a great coat, 
bushy wig, and an uncouthly-shaped hat. They 
seemed to meet by previous appointment; and, 
while they spoke at length together, Maurteen in 
a cautious voice, and the other in a broken, half¬ 
wailing one, now took the private path to the 
house at the Inch, and, unobserved by any person, 
entered it at the rear. 

We next find Maurteen seated at the curiously- 
carved table, in the curiously-furnished room of 
which, on a former occasion, we have had a pass¬ 
ing knowledge. Henry Stokesbury sits before hino, 
and they are alone. 

The countenance of the old diplomatist, notwith¬ 
standing a previous resolution to keep it calm 
and impassive, was sharpened and lengthened into 
a curious expression of shrewd investigation and 
reasoning, of doubting, and hoping, and balancing, 
of gratified good-feeling, and of wary anxiety. 
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The character bf that of the pirate, we abarcd 
renture to indicate. Its sternnesa, its fierceness/ 
its sneer, its recklessness, its daring, still re-* 
mained stamped upon it; yet these qualities of 
his mind and habits might, perhaps, be said at 
present to be exteriorly legible, rather from the 
remains of the effects of their former physical 
manifestation, than from arty outward play of 

them, which, as Maurteen Maher studied his 
companion, now met the eye. Oftener than in 
his life before, his powerful glances were half 
veiled beneath bis falling lids, or else they 
dropped upon the floor. He sat quieter, and 
more composed than usual: and, above all things, 
his voice was modulated, generally speaking, 
into sounds that did not startle, or offend, or 
grate on the ear of a listener; although, now and 

then, Maurteen found that the most slightly-in- 
judicious word or question, or something not 
clearly understood, or else caught up without 
sufficient examination, was enough to bring Sb 
echo of the old explosions round his head. 

The two had for some time been conversing] 
they continued, after a pause, old Maurteen lead>i 
ing the discourse, as, indeed, he had done since 
they sat down together. 

“ In the name of Him who is ever ready to 
forgive us all, you had better see that 'man, Mas^ 
ther Harry, a ckorra; just let me send to the 
town for him—won’t you?” 

Ho,—But I do not refuse, because I do Qot 
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forgive;—luah—I have nothing to forgive—no¬ 
thing) to a human creature, except nayself. *Tis 
not that;—no; hut I cannot bring myself to look 
upon hia face;^—^’twaa always baleful to me; and 
bow can it become pleasing to me of a suddenV* 
w No> Masther Harry,—I ax yeur pardon for 
bein’ umnannwly enough to make a contradie- 
tion; but, long afore it grew hateful to you, it 
was plasin’ to you; and for a good rason—it had 
a great likeness to another one you loved dearly 
fwto your own mother’s.’’ 

« Hum—and that is true.” He turned aside 
his head, and remained without speaking a mo¬ 
ment; then resumed—‘‘but no, no—curse it, not 
Be silent, old fellow, oh that point in future. 
And let ns now end all our business. You can 
lead the girl back into the town. She prefers it 
to leaving Ireland with me. So, let her have 
way. I deserve it from her. Pshaw! I deserve 
every thing—it’s to your sister’s afiki?—take her 
too, and settle it, and her, as you like, Hera’s 
a little bag of old gold for her; buy up youe 
l^ayoralty of Wind-gap with it, and share the 
estate between ye,” 

Buy up Wind-gap wid id, sir V* smiled, nay,L . 
almost laughed, nay, almost grinned, the wor¬ 
shipful Maurteen Maher, unconsciously descend¬ 
ing, a moment, from his staid point of habitual^ 
aelf-oommanding gravity. “ And do you think; 
there is enough 0’ goold in it for that sanae?” 
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** Pooh, nonsonse! don’t annoy me farther upon 
a matter already settled.” 

Maurteen weighed the money-bag between hit 
hands, and drew a long sigh. 

It’s a truth,’” he resumed, ^ that there must be 
t'great dale o’ the goold in it, but I’ll tell you 
what’s come into my mind, Masther Harry; I 
eovet no more out of it, nor out o’ you, than what 
will keep my poor sisther from wantin’ the bare 
bread, while she’s alive on this earth, repentin’ of 
her sins, and if there’s more than that in the little 
bag, I’d rather not take it home with me.” 

Stokesbury laughed. Oh yes! I see; you 
think ’tis money not honestly come by; and, there¬ 
fore, you won’t have it, lest it should turn into 
bits of slate in your hands. Well, well, as you 
like; keep no portion of it you don’t think your¬ 
self entitled to, but hand over the conscientious 
surplus to your chaplain, and he, I suppose, will 
know what to do with IL” 

<< If you mane,” answered Maurteen, “ to help 
the poor priest of our chapel, and the poor chapel 
itself, Masther Harry, I don’t see a betther thing 
you could do with any odds and ends ye may 
have to spare; he’s a poor little ould man, God 
knows; and as to the poor little ould chapel, too, 
the rain does be droppin’ down through the rotten 
thatch of its roof, over his bald head, while he 
says mass to us of a Sunday; an’ sure when you’d 
have the prayers 0’ the Christians for a good ac- 
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lion 0’ that sort, ^twoulda’t bo money thrown 
away, supposin’ you were a man as free from sin 
as the child is that never was born.” 

“Folly, Isay, old oddity, I don’t want your 
preachments to-day; I’ve been Thinking of one 
thing OP another without your help; take char^ 
of this second little canvass bag, and share it as 
you like, between your two chaplains, below there 
—your loyal one, and your popish one; and hark 
ye, just tell them both to serve it out, amongst 
such poor devils as the world—mark ye, as the 
world—thinks want it least.” 

‘‘TheLord reward ye!” muttered Maurlcen, 
piously, and heart-touched; for he saw that under 
the w^ords and the manner of Harry Stokesbury, 
there was still something like a conviction of 
wrong, and a wish for, at least, earthly atonement 
“ The Lord reward ye, as ye deserve to be re¬ 
warded, from your present feelings.” 

“ Amen, old man!” said Stokesbury, hastily, 
and his companion scarce heard his words, nor 
was he himself quite conscious of them. 

“What did you say, Masther Harry!” 

“Nothing, nothing; but here’s a little silk 
purse, full enough of guineas, too, that you are to 
leave at the door of a foolish man, here, one Car- 
roll, I think; and there may be other people in 
tliis neighbourhood who imagine I have annoyed, 
them; and for their whims, also, there is provision 
enough under my hands, at your worship’s service; 
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8 nd so now, fllOff the only fishes you have caught 
to-day into that ridicuious looking basket on your 
back; and as Anny is clamorous for your protec¬ 
tion into the town—a curious old felimv you must 
be by the way, to make us all so dependent On 
you. Youmay go look for her through the house; 
and yoO’ll find her in some chamber, closeted with 
yoiJr sister—* whom she has already made a saint 
ofi-iand that Juff Carroll’s daughter, and Jufi* Car- 
roll’s niece into the bargain; and then ye may 
lead the whole bevy where ye like, and do what¬ 
ever you wish with them; quick, quick! for I 
have something else to think of before night.” ~ 

"But your own daughter won’t lave the house, 
without seeing you, Masther Harry?’^ queried 
Maurteen. 

^<Oh yes, yes, she will! she does not wish to 
see any more of me: she wishes, from her heart,” 
he added, in the most humane lone, which Maur, 
teen had yet heard him utter, “she wishes, from" 

her. heart, that she had never, never seen me, or 
heard of me. ” * - 

" And I’ll be bound, you are wrong again, Mas¬ 
ther Harry, in saying that; I have a way of my 
own, in finding out what a body thinks of another 
body; and I know one thing this moment—Miss 
Aniiy would cross the says with you> from Ire¬ 
land’s ground, if she could only h^r you tell that 
the boy she loves and likes was to be at her side- 
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tnd ondentand from you, moroover, where yf 
were all goia* to lire, and what ye were all to 
for a livm^ when ye get there/’' 

Stokesbury laughed again, but not heartily, nor 
with his usual expression, and said^^^What a\K 
surdity ! as for that lad, and Anny, why ^ould I 
hinder their coming together? but as for die other 
question, I have already answered you by sayings 
I would never answer if, old fellow: it will be 
enough for you all to know that wherever I gp;^ 
or whatever I do, when for the last time I leave 
my native country—and that, too, in a few hours 
—^1 will not go where 1 have gone before, -and 1 
will not da what 1 have done before.” 

^^The Lord be praised for them words^ and 
keep ye in your own good resolution, Masther 
liarry, a chorra^^ exclaimed old .Maurteen, tears 
starting from bis eyes as he steadfastly and com¬ 
passionately regarded him, 

“What! you old fool,’' cried Stokesbury, 
smiling grufBy, as their glances met, and do you 
mean to make me think that I shall leave a single 
human being behind me, in Ireland^ whose eye can 
moisten at a recollection of me, or a£ my fate or 
fortune?” 

“ I do, Masther Harry, I dot answered Maur- 
teen,'standing up, impassioned'—“ and 1 tell you 
more than that; I tell 3 rou that you’ll lave friends 
at home—here, near the ould housp at the Inch— 
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Ihat Tnil think of you, and hare compassion for 
, jTou, and pray for a forgiveness for you, to their 
dying^ day-'-and i tell you that Pm one of them 
friends; will you shake my ould hand and let me 
hear from your lips that ye believe what I say is 
the thruth?'' 

Instead of waiting to receive the hand that he 
had asked for, Maurteen suddenly took, and wrung 
it» Stolceslfury, still seated, hrst stared at him; 
then, with- a half-sneer, half>smile, turned away 
his face, and returned the oM man-’s graspu 

‘^And, ocb. Pm only the last, and the laste 
worthy of them friends,” continued Maurteen. 
^Gomein,Mts8Anny, come ini avochl sure you’re 
another of them, an’many steps higher than me, 
even if I were sated in my chair, on the top of 
Wind«gap itself 1 and eome in, Miss Aiany, wid the 
better friend than all, that’s now at your side.” 

Maurteen spoke this close to the door; 4t was 
tkhidly, and slowly opened, and Harry Stokesbury 
saw his daughter enter the room, kipporting on 
her arm a tall, worn man, whose head and shoul- 
dert, drooped and bent prematurely forward, whose 
itfaee Was pafo, and greatly agitated, and whose 
step was nervously unsure. He slowly arose; ap« 
preached the we^dg girt, and, in answer to her 
Unexpected ^ffer, touched with hk lips, in sur¬ 
prise, m deep foeling, and aknost m confonoo, her 
Ifiearfitl cheek. ' 
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** And who k jour friend, AnUj V* he asked. 
Your cousin; father/’ she answered, burstii^ 
into fresh tears: ** jour cousio; Connor Kenne- 
dj.” 

He started hack to a great distance, and jet, not 
in avoidance, or dislike, but evidentlj in utter 
amazement, and perhaps sjmpathj. 

** What! that man,Connor Kennedy 1 that man, 
the Connor Kennedy, now only in the prime of life, 
as to years, who, when 1 saw him last, was so tall, 
and so straight, and SO comely 1” 

Yes, Masther Harry, that is the man,” said 
Maufteeii Maher. 

« Yes, Harry, 1 am the man, and the man, too, 
that loved you then, as he loves you now, without 
a difference as to time, or chance, mr accident: 
Harry Stokesbury, my dear cousin, forgive me, 
and take my hand/’ 

Forgive you^ConnorJ /forgive you.?” 

I Stokesbury, quite .thrown off his guard, seized 
the haeds that were outstretched to him; these 
. hands he felt gradually free themselves and glide 
along his arms to.bia shoulders; and almost in spite 
of himself, at the moment, though not afterwards 
with re^et, to his recollections, he once more eni> 
rbraced the oousini whom in early life.^he had loved. 
. Afewworfls'cliwe our story. After some con- 
^ yer8ation, Stoke^jury placed in Connor Keni^y’s 
hands the legal docun^ental proofs of his marriage 
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Jn foreign country, with the mother oif his daugh¬ 
ter Anny—together ^ith a detail Of tbO Cheum- 
atances which caused their separation almost imnlh- 
diately after marriagej and her return to Europe; 
and Connor Kennedy explained the chances, and the 
means, by which he had become acquainted with 
HiO .alaQeat deatitate state bf the dOgraded Ibdy, 
alid had it in hh power tor saodour hp^^atiidl ufton her 
death) adopt her orphan giH» 

AfiOy Hvia not preseat during tliia explaua- 
ban.- 

^^ That girl,'’ observed Btobesbdry^ awMealy, 
wiU nsiter become your Jon’s wtife, if she kmwitt 
that she is the Child of a reBUy degraded ftUterySO 
goard weU tirom her spine points of the histo¬ 
ry of my life, Cennorf at ichstj tllUHey are •»*** 
ried.’’ 

AH that yott wish sball he done,” replied 
KeaaK^i’^^and'theiigb yod eanhot ebay wtih'tlS, 
rindl we oOt hear Aiota ywii) it|faen yds are settled 
jifarood?^’ / ‘ 

Do yoia raally A^h it!^’nisktd Btpkesbary. 

^ 'Oh, Opd knewa, God knowi 1 do,” he rephed, 
oiasping hit hands, dad looking ttpverde .wHh 
■slMnmihg eyed 

« Yod shaH, then,” resumed the «ti|er, tightly 
gimsping his anm^imd Idanirteeii thought Jie oln> 
•eerned the ihrst glieteafiog iof moiatusa spon; the hdi 
fif ths outcast in^ 
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Connor Kennedy did afterwards hear iimn Harrj 
Stokesbury, and to his satistaction. 


That night, a coach-and-four was seen at a Isle 
Jmnr to dash furiously away from the house at the 
Inch, by a peasant, who chanced up<ni some ex- 
tiome case of necessity to be out of hb bed, at the 
time; and thb observer reported that the coach 
Was Uack; that the horses were black; that the 
iwo Very ill-favoured, grinning postillions, who 
^united furiously, as they cracked their whips, and 
-made their hones gallop along, were also very 
nearly black; that the horses snorted fire, to say 
nothing of their pawing it up, out of the road! and 
that the wheeb were encircled with ribands of 
flame. And other things, related of thb sudden 
and mysterious departure, left, after due conside¬ 
ration, upon the minds of the dwellers near the 
Inch bouse, that its strange man had all along 
Iieen connected with no creditable acquaintances, 
who, at last, had come to claim him, and lead lum 
home. Some, indeed, objected to hb having been 
waited npoo with a carriage, remarking tiiat 
** them kind of Iblk,^’ need not have used any 8 h<^ 
meant^ to make; sure of hb person; but the majo¬ 
rity easily explained thb away, by maJking the 
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devil allow htin a sljlbli t|trn-oat at fan exit from 
this ^orld^m polite deference to the rank whicli 
he had held in it; and .a few knowing 4Hies, ^ho 
would he original enough to differ fr^ tbk ja4%- 
tnent; suggested that the carriage might have hew 
driven up to the .door of the house, in order to 
wheedle him into a -seat in it, and then had whirled 
him of^ against his wilL 

, Theae charitable oonclusions seemed afSterwards 
-oCrroborated by aome awful eocdirences. Jiut 
facing tbh; celebrated house, at the opposite side 
of the river,, stood a large granite rock^ and near¬ 
ly under its ihadaiy dwelt the liurgest trout in the 
river; nearly all sievermakera,’’ in Maurteen 
Maher’s parlance; and after night-fall of a 
evening was the best time to take these esteemed 
denizens of the wateri—^weH^a certain gigantic 
smith, Shaw Mulligan by name, and his son Pw- 
dye, wete great foequentera of this popular an¬ 
gling station; and during the night of the 
eious journey of the strange man, they had been 
fidiing .there as usual; whenMo, of a suddteI^ 
Shawn'was dragged up.to,ihe;top of the roek, 
and> from his convenient elevation, he saw, look¬ 
ing. aeVoss the river, flashes of fire ascend >£rom 
the aground ; round the Ineh> house, knd runnibg, 
and oaporitig through themy the' figure of a man^ 
wl^jitoated his arms on .Mgh m. a mpsbfearful 
manosri i^d thenoeforward, never did Shawn, nr 
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his son, or one, on v^knh they had influence, 
‘Tentura near (the granite^rock after nightftl). r 

But another person, who,; unfortunately, had 
heord^ fliis tale of termr, beeiipied the same 
n^id a^fe\y nights afterwai^S| and while in the 
'^ly 'aet of oastiiig hib line over a 'irout Ihnt rolled 
In tlih >^u]|eiV hb aaidy like a ^ gear buld dog^’^ he 
was suddenly seized by the skkits of his c6aft,nnid 
fudled bdokwarda with a ftiroe that nearly dragged 
not only the akirts bu t of that ’coat^ but the Inudco 
hone dutof hfstown.body^ all the while th|(t the 
moot devUiidi' ahdats end lai^hteor were let loose 
ihtaihis ears; and^ need'it be added, that as soon 
as this ill-treated sngler^hNihd^ himself free, he 
toc& to his heels; halted not till be had gained 
uafannirted ground; and thence' plodded the mst 
ef bis way homeward to warn all his nmghbouri 
against vnitihg the unholy idiice on the river’s 
sMe^ no inatier though at the lom of the finest 
hEput’ thet ever swam in the said river. 

These’ terrible aecMent8, 'jcdophsd with the 
Otfdnge mah^.still'inore terrible deputore flom 
thehoode at the Inch, end, iddeed, wkh the '>idei- 
nity of thedreaded house itself, soon left the fih> 
mods: Todk pretty generally on visited, fw fast, 
oniirone kidividual continued to have the hardi* 
hood to resort io it daring the stilly nights of siim^ 
inep; and great indeed was his courage, the neig^* 
bniiiv. Sh0ught^«-4br no one outwardly soemod 
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more impressed than himself with the perils there 
to be encountered. For many a long year, how¬ 
ever, he turned to a good account his monopoly 
of this station;—and often, and often, as Gerald 
Kennedy and his wife strolled after night-fall 
along the banks of their beautiful stream, they 
were sure to stop and have a chat, under the huge 
pile of granite, with Haurteen Maher, the Mayor 
of Wind-gap. 
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